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From the Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 


BONES AS MANURE. 


Bones, although of comparatively late introduc- 
tion as manure, have yet occupied so much of farm- 
ing attention within these few years, that we have 
no hesitation in placing them at the head of those 
miscellaneous substances which are usually em- 
ployed for that purpose. ‘They have indeed been 
used in some parts of England for a long time, 
and have been extensively imported from the Con- 
tinent into the town of Hull, where several ma- 
chines have been erected either for grinding them 
into powder, or bruising them into small pieces ; 
which modes of application have been found so ad- 
vantageous, that they have, within the last twenty 
years, excited general attention, and are now in 
almost universal use as the principal manure for 
raising turnip crops on the calcareous soils in York- 
shire and Lincolnshire. It is upon this description 
of land that they are the most decidedly valuable, 
and the testimony of some farmers of experience, 

roves that to mix them with a portion of vegeta- 
ble or coal ashes, is a profitable application for the 
production of turnips; as, by this method, the ve- 
getation of the seed is quickened, and the young 
~~ getting rapidly into rough leaf, thus escapes 
the fly. 

Lang before the great advantage which may be 
derived from ground or well-crushed bones was 
generally known, many persons were aware of 
their fertilizing properties. ‘To render them avail- 
able, however, the wasteful and injurious process 
of reducing them into ashes by fire was then com- 
monly resorted to; by which, indeed, a certain de- 
gree of benefit was imparted to land upon which 
sulphate of lime or gypsum will have effect, but 
could not be so effectual, in point of nourishment, 
as bone in an uncalcined state, because the oil and 
other nutritive matter which it contains is thus dis- 
sipated. In other instances, they were either re- 
duced by lime, or laid at the bottom of the farm- 
yard, and decomposed by the effect of urine, and 
in some cases were partially broken by the ham- 
ner. In these modes, however, great quantities 
Were wasted, which is now prevented by the im- 
proved method of preparing them by machinery: 
itis therefore useless to enter further into the de- 
lails of practice which has become obsolete. 

hen reduced to powder, the bones alone are 
ground, being divested by the process of boiling, 
hot only of every particle of flesh, but also of a 
material portion of oil which is also extracted ; and 
tis only in that state that they can be brought to 
the condition of fine powder. In this state, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that they cannot be so 
beneficial to the land as when fresh and unboilee ; 
yet we find, by the report of’ the Doncaster Asso- 
“ation “on bone manure,”’—to which we shall 
presently refer—that they have been found more 
fectual after having passed through the manu- 
factories. When not ground completely into pow- 
der, they are, however, broken in the machines, 
y cast-iron rollers, formed with deeply indented 
"ims, by which they are first partially bruised, and 
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then falling down upon other sets of rollers, each 
with the teeth more closely fixed, they are in this 
manner reduced to various sizes, from one inch to 
halfan inch in thickness, and a considerable quan- 
tity of coarse dust is also procured by the process. 
These bones are usually sold under the respective 
designations of inch, three-quarters inch, halt- inal 
or dust; but the greatest demand is for those of the 
half-inch size, which contain all the dust which 
has been formed in crushing them. The “dust” is 
collected in great Pesteecy ridding the inch and 
three-quarters inch bones. 
When the bones are not boiled, each pair of rol- 
lers is furnished with a set of malleable iron scrap- 
ers attached below, in order to clear the teeth of 
any animal matter which may adhere to them, and 
thus the oily substance contained in the bones is 
saved*. As bone-mills have been now very ge- 
nerally erected, there are few parts of the country 
where the manure cannot be procured in a prepared 
state; but when the bones are only to be had raw, 
and it is an object with the farmer to reduce them 
to a small size, they can be easily broken to pieces 
by his own laborers. Several farmers have in- 
deed erected small machines with two cylinders of 
cast-iron, with teeth, which lock into each other, 
by which they are broken into small pieces. , ‘The 
price at the mills varies, of course, according to 
the trouble of preparation, the distance of carriage, 
for grinding, and the demand; but commonly 
averages, for the dust, from 2s. 6d. to 3s., and in 
some late instances even 3s. 6d. have beed paid— 
for pieces, from 2s. to 2s. 3d., according to size— 
and 1s. 10d. for rough bones, per imperial bushel. 
No allowance appears to be generally made by the 
dealers on those which have gone through the pro- 
cess of boiling. 

The expense of bones purchased in the rough 
state, and broken on the farm, is thus stated as an 
actual charge incurred per acre— 


24 cwt. bones, prime cost - - £2 3 2 
Yarriage of ditto, 7 miles - - 0 7 0 
64 days, man breaking bones, at 
ey © Sle eH) 011 11 
3} do. a girl spreading do. on the 
drills - - - - - - - - 0 211 
£3 5 O 


Experiments. 


Their effects will be best seen by the following 


‘trials: 


On the estate of Garrowby, on the Yorkshire 
Wolds, belonging to Sir Prancis Wood, the crops 
of turnips had dwindled to nothing, and the fal- 
lows, though tolerably manured, were covered 
only with common hemp, nettle, and other weeds, 


instead of turnip plants; but by the use of twelve 











———— ee a ee 


*See the Prize Essays of the Highland Society, for 
a detailed description, accompanied with plates of a 
very coinplete mill for crushing bones, erected by Mr. 
Anderson of Dundee.—N. S., vol. i. p. 301. Ibid. 
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to twenty bushels of bone-dust in drills, the turnip |turnip, sown on the 20th of July, upon similar 


crops have become excellent, and the following 
crops are very considerably improved*. 


land, with the same superiority in favor of the 


bones: the succeeding crop of barley also produced 


t Clumber Park, the seat of the Duke of New- | five bushels per acre more than that which follow. 


castle, in Nottinghamshire, 600 bushels of small 
bones were, in 1822, spread upon 24 acres of grass 
land, in the dairy farm, consisting of dry, sandy, 
and gravelly soil, which had been laid down about 
tenyears. ‘Theireffect upon the pasture improved 
the condition of’ the cows so materially, that about 
twice the quantity of butter was made from them 
than from cows grazed upon Jand of similar quali- 
ty, but not boned; and this eflect, it is said still con- 
tinuesf. 

Twenty-five bushels of bruised bones, per 
Scotch acre, having been applied by Mr. Watson, 
of Keillor, near Cupar Angus, to Aberdeen yellow 
turnips, on some sharp black land, brought them 


above ground on the third day, and into rough leaf 


on the tenth; on the fifteenth, they were fit to be 
thinned out; while farm-yard manure, though ap- 
plied to the same soil, at the rate of twenty-five 
cart-loads per acre, did not bring them up till the 
filih day, nor render them fit for the hoe until the 
twentieth. ‘They in this manner manifested the 
same superiority until the month of September, 
when the weather having set in dry, it was ex- 
pected that the crop would cease growing ; which 
was the case with that part which had been dunged, 
but the bone turnips continued to grow vigorously, 
and upon a comparative trial in the middle of Oc- 
tober, their produce exceeded those which were 
dunged, by six tons per acre: twenty-eight tons to 
> aay 

On some land, the quality of which is not stated, 
crushed bones were laid by Mr. Falla, of Gates- 
head, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at the rate of 
100 bushels per acre; the rest of the field being 
manured with well-rotted stable-dung, at the rate 
of fifteen two-horse cart-loads per acre; _ that part 
which was boned was superiorto some parts of the 
dunged ground, and fully equal to the rest§. 

Mr. Graburn, of Barton, in Lincolnshire, has 
manured with crushed bones, at the rate of’ thirty 
bushels, and with dung at eight loads per acre, for 
turnips, after which the turnips were much later 
than the rest. On the second year of seeds, afier 
ihe turnips, he covered the dunged part with yard 
manure a second time, and two years afterwards, a 
third time; then sowed the land with wheat, and 
the boned ground produced rather a better crop 
than that which had been thus thrice dunged]. 

During the dry summer of 1826, thirty-four 
acres of a siliceous sandy soil, on the estate of Sir 
Charles Throckmorton, at Buckland, in Oxtord- 
shire, half of which had been manured with farm- 
yard manure, and theremainder with bones. The 
whole was sown with turnips, drilled in the North- 
umberland fashion ; and that portion on which the 
bones were laid presented a remarkably fine crop, 
nearly a fourth part advanced in bulb about the 
latter end of August, while that part which had 
been dunged was merely getting into leaf. The 
experiment was repeated in 1827, on green-globe 





*Doncaster Report, p. 6. 

t Ibid. p. 13. 

¢ Quart. Journ. of Agric. N. S., vol. i. p. 14. 
§ Farmer’s Magazine, vol. xvi. p. 330. 

| Lincoln. Report, p. 300. 


‘ed the dunged turnips, and the cover was also 
heavier*. 

The Honorable Captain Ogilvie, of Airlie Cas. 
tle, has also applied bone dust, at the rate of 15 
and 20 bushels per acre, to a light sandy loam 
with a subsoil of gravel and sand, coming in some 
places nearly to the surface ; and after the expe- 
rience of five years upon a series of trials com- 
menced in 1827, he found all the successive crops 
of turnips, barley, and grass-seeds so decidedly su- 
perior to those which had been process pro- 
duced by other manure, that the Highland Society 
last year awarded their honorary silver medal to 
his Report. 

To these facts in favor of bone manure, others 
must, however, be also stated of an opposite ten- 
dency, particularly when placed in opposition to 
farm-yard manure, to which we wish to call espe- 
cial attention in comparison with bones, as being 
at the command of every farmer. 

On the estate of Mr. Evans, jun., of Dean 
House, also in the county of Oxford, bones were 
tried for the wheat crop upon calcareous stony land, 
in comparison with stable-yard manure; but the 
dung had so greatly the advantage, that the bone 
crop appeared but little if any magne better than 
that on soil without any manure whatever. 

On the lands of Mr. Hawden, in Kincardine- 
shire, turnips were sown in the month of June, on 
various soils, in drills laid off at 27 inches apart: 
the manure was laid on in single Scotch acres; 
and the produce of the roots, exclusive of tops, ac- 
curately weighed, as follows :— 





On a mixture of stiff clay and gravel, 
12 tons of farm-yard manure produced 26 tons 8 cwt. 
1} ,, bone-dust ss ae BB ns 


On a soft sandy soil, naturally inclined to moor, 
16 tons of farm-yard manure produced 29 tons 12 cwt. 
1} ,, bone-dust 24 ,, 16 ,, 


On a sandy light soil, sown the following year, 

16 tons of farm-yard manure produced 25 tons 16 cwt. 
1 ,, bone-dust 23 ,, 18 » 
10 cwt, horn-shavings, mixed 
with 1 cart-load of hen- 
dung and 9 ditto coal- 

ashes 


It is also remarkable, that although three of 
the drills were spread unmixed with the horn-sha- 
vings, which are considered as a more powerful 
manure than bone, yet they only produced at the 
rate of 2 tons 13 ewt. per acre. pee 

On Mr. Boswell’s farm of Kingcaussie, in Kin- 
cardineshire, two acres ol Norfolk globe turnips 
were drilled upon poor high ground, reclaimed 
from moor, and 


>> 


20 6 


33 ”»> 


20 cart-loads, or tons, of dung 


produced 32 tons 14 ewt. 
1} ton of bones 


28 b 3) 13 ” 


On the same farm, in another year, the — 
of 1824 being cold and wet operated very — 
against the turnips which were manured wit 


>> 





* Prize Essays of the igoet Society, N. S.; vol. 


i. p. 75, communicated by Mr. G. Sinclair. ; 
t Ibid. p. 77, communicated by Mr. G. Sinclair. 


t Prize Essays of the Highland Society, N. S., vel. 
ii. p. 69. 
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hones; but in that of 1822, those raised with 
bones and stable-dung appeared to be equal.* — 
Notwithstanding this evident difference against 
the produce obtained by bones, in point of weight 
‘t should not, however, escape remark, that the 
latter gentleman estimates the value of their re- 
turn in money as being superior; for the cost of 
the two manures is, according to his calculation, as 
follows:— 
One acre manured with farm-yard dung— 
90 cart-loads of dung, including carriage, at 


10s. per load 
33 tons of turnips, at 10s. per ton 


£10 0 
16 10 





Net return £6 10 
One acre manured with bone— 
14 ton of bones, at 42s. £2126 
Breaking and driving ditto 0 18 0 
— 3 10 6 
99 tons of turnips, at 10s. per ton 14 100 
Net return £10 19 6 


Thus leaving a difference in favor of bones of no 
less than £4 9s. 6d.—or what we should in this 
country call a tolerably fair value, if fed off, for 
the produce of an imperial acre: but although the 
price of the turnips is far beyond present rates, 
and the charge of dung, unless carried to a great 
distance, is too high, we yet leave the account as 
it stands, as forming a ground for similar compa- 
rative calculations. 

To this may be added the following particulars 
of a comparative trial between stable-manure and 
crushed bones, lately made on the property of Sir 
William Maxwell, of Calderwood. The field was 
an old ley, consisting of strong loam, on a reten- 
tive clay bottom; but having been completely 
drained, as well as ploughed and cleared, under 
favorable circumstances, the condition of the land 
—from which the previous crop of oats had been 
taken in 1882—was perfectly satisfactory at the 
time of preparing it for turnips, with various spe- 
cies of which it was sownin the following spring; 
and in addition to the quantities of manure stated 
at foot, 74 chaldrons of lime were laid per Scotch 
acre. Where the stable-manure had been appiied, 
the plants sprouted more rapidly and vigorously 
than was the case with the bones; but ultimately 
the latter gained ground, and, if any thing, got 
rather the start of the dung, and no part of the 
clop suffered in any degree from the fly. ‘The most 
accurate calculations were made in order to ascer- 
tain the produce of’ the crops per acre, and the fol- 
lowing was the result:— 


Swedish, 
30 cart-loads of stable-dung per Scotch acre, poduced 29 tor-* 
0U bushels of crushed bones ” , 
Dale’s Hybrid, 
30 cart-loads of stable-dung 99 * 33 
60 bushels of crushed bones ” 31 
45 ditto 9 29 
Yellow Bullock, 
40 cart-loads of stable-dung ” 2 
60 bushels of crushed bones ” 28 


The quality of the soil is, however, by no 
means particularly well adapted for the turnip cul- 
lure, partaking, as it does, rather too much of the 
clayey character; and althoufgh it was divested 
by drainage of all superfluous moisture, yet there 


—_— 





—— 





. : sales Essay of the Highland Socicty, N. S., vol. i. 


——— — 








can be little doubt that to that cause the compara- 


tively unfavorable effect of the bones may be 
chiefly attributed.* 


Effects of bone-dust and bones. 


Bone-dust is the fittest state in which to lay it 
upon grass, for it will not only take more immedi- 
ate effect upon the crop, but if laid in pieces, it 
would interrupt the progress of the scythe. It 
should, however, be recollected, that fine powder 
can only be obtained from spent bone which has 
undergone the process of manufacture. It is, 
therefore spread as a top-dressing, by hand; but it 
is also very commonly laid in the drills for turnips, 
for which purpose many ingenious machines have 
heen contrived for sowing it along with the seed.t 
It is, however, much to be regretted that these 
iinplements cannot be constructed with more sim- 
plicity, for their cost is so considerable, that unless 
aman has a very large quantity of land to drill, 
their purchase would be imprudent, and the hire 
is generally unreasonably expensive. 

Regarding the quantity of dust, the powdered 
hones are dearer than those which are merely bro- 
ken small, and although suid to be more forcing to 
the first crop, on account of their being, when in 
the state of powder, more intimately blended with 
the soil, and more directly applied to the seed, yet 
they are not found so durable as when they are 
laid on in pieces; but it is also true that, in the for- 
mer case, they are not laid on so largely, for the 
amount depends entirely on the size of the bones. 
They have been applied, in the rough state, to the 
exteat of 100 bushels per acre; but the average 
quantity, of all sizes, is stated, in the Doncaster 
Report, to be 39 bushels. When the smaller 
bones are distinguished from the larger, they, how- 
ever, seldom appear to exceed 30 bushels per acre, 
and in many cases do not arrive at 20: perhaps it 
may be assumed, as the most general practice, 
that half-inch bones are employed at the rate of 
25 to 30, and dust at 20 bushels per acre; but a 
distinction should be also drawn between the quan- 
tity of those which are applied afier being manu- 
fectured. and those which are laid on in a raw state. 

The size of the pieces to which the bones should 
be broken is also an object of some importance, as 
the smaller they are the more prompt will be their 
effect: on which, the following observation has 
been made by one of the correspondents of the 
Doncaster Association: ‘That if he meant to till 
for early profit, and if he wished to keep his land 
in good heart, he would use halt-inch bones; and 
in breaking these, he should prefer some remain- 
ing considerably larger:” the reason assigned for 
which is, * that by using bones of a large size, 
with dust in them, there must be sufficient of the 
small particles of the dust to set the turnip crop for- 
ward, and sufticient of the large particles of the 
bone left to maintain the land in good condition for 
the last crop.” 





* Quart. Jour. of Agric., N. §., vol. iv. p. 839. 


+ A very detailed description of one of these instru- 
ments, along with an engraving, may be found in the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, N.S. vol. ii. p. 719. 
Another machine for the same purpose, but with a 
double hopper, for sowing two drills at one time, is al- 
so described, together with a plate, in the Prize Essays 





of the Highland Society of Scotland: N. S., vol. 0. 
|p. 206. 
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Respecting their durability, it has been affirmed, 
that the eflect will not be inereased if they be laid 
on to great amount; for the same produce has been 
obtained from the comparative application of 50 
and 100 bushels; and an experiment has been 
tried by varying the quantity on different ridges of 
a large extent of ground under turnips, at the rate 
of 28, 40, and larger quantities alternately, with- 
out creating any visible difference in the crop*. 
This, however, may be perfectly correct, so far as 
regards one or two crops, for it has been found that, 
when used in large quantities, they have rendered 
the land extraordinarily productive during a great 
iength of time, of which we find the following in- 
stances in the Doncaster Report: 

1. On a field, part of which was boned forty 
years ago, the crops were, on that part, during fit- 
teen or sixteen succeeding years, visibly better 
than the remainder, although the land was all of 
the same quality, and the part not boned was ma- 
nured with farm-yard dung. 

2. In another case, about three acres of light, 
sandy land were dressed, in 1814, with 150 bushels 
of bones per acre; since which time the land is 
said to have never forgotten it, but is nearly as 
good again as the other part, farmed precisely in 
the same way, with the exception of the one ap- 
plication of bonesf. 

We learn, also, from experiments at Kew, that 
although they yield a certain supply of nourish- 
ment to plants the moment they are capable of re- 
ceiving it, yet that is done so gradually as to fur- 
nish only a ty ago and moderate supply: reason- 
ing upon which, it is to be presumed, that asa large 
quantity does not produce the eflect of forcing a crop 
in proportion to the amount supplied, neither can it 


be so soon exhausted by the gradual consumption of 
r 


the smaller quantity. This application may there- 
fore be perfectly consistent with good husbandry, 
if applied to any amount, however large ; though, 
as regards the farmer’s purse, the expenditure of 
the outlay is a different question. The extent of 
their fertilizing quality is greater upon grass-land, 
under cattle, than upon arable. Valuers estimate 
the allowance to a quitting tenant by supposing 
the eflect of bones upon tillage and meadow- 
ground to be exhausted within four years; but on 
= depastured it is considered to last during 
eight. 

Experience seems to be in favor of laying the 
manure in drills, especially when applied to tur- 
nips, although the superiority of the broad-cast 





*Quart. Journal of Agric., N. 8., vol. ii. p. 108. 


+ About sixty years ago, a farmer is also said to have 
obtained a forty-years’ lease of a tract of poor land, in 
a high situation near Rochdale, in Lancashire, on which, 
after fencing and draining it, he erected a bone-mill, 
and began manuring the ground at the rate of 100 to 
130 bushels of bones and dust per acre. The conse- 
quence of which was, that in a few years he let off 
more land than paid the rent of the whole, and retained 
a large farm in his own hand. The Correspondent of 
the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, from whom these 
details are taken, says “that one acre would summer a 
cow of large size, and that some fields were cropped 
with oats ten or fifteen years in succession; yet that it 
is surprising to see the herbage which the land still 


wroduces, both as to monly and quality, near one-half 
eing white and mari clover. 


t Report of the Committee of the Doncaster Agri- 
cultural Association, on bone-manure, p. 14. 








practice is maintained by some very intelligent 
farmers, who hold—that the turnip plant receives 
its support principally from the fibres which jt 
throws out sideways, to a much greater length 
than people will believe, and derives more nour. 
ishment from them than the tap-root; and thatthe 
bones being dispersed, the fibres are more like! 
to meet with them than when they are accumu- 
lated round a tap-root, and that method must be 
the best which occasions the greater quantity of 
nourishment to be conveyed to the body of the tur. 
nip. In drilling the bones, there is also a difficul. 
ty found in the after-ploughing, of mixing them 
with the soil; and although this may be in some 
measure obviated by cross-ploughing the ridges, 

et that portion of the land on which the manure 
is thus laid receives more than an equal degree of 
benefit. A third mode is however acted upon by 
others, who sow them broad-cast, and gather them 
into ridges with a mould-plough. 

The time for laying them upon the land, when 
applied to grass, whether natural or artificial, is 
generally recommended to be early in the spring; 
but if upon meadow, the growth of which has 
been fed off, then the moment the cattle are re- 
moved. Experience, however, varies upon this 
point ; because it has been found to depend ma- 
terially upon the season and the state of the land, 
which, if wet, will be more benefited by delaying 
the operation until the weather becomes warm 
and the ground dry. | 

When applied in the drills of arable land, they 
are of course deposited along the seed ; but when 
spread broad-cast, then they are not uncommonly 
either harrowed in immediately previous to the 
sowing, or with the last ploughing ; though, when 
used in a fresh state, without having been sub- 
jected to process of manufacture, they should al- 
ways be laid in sufficiently long before the sow- 
ing, to allow them time to ferment, or they will 
not take immediate eflect upon the rising crop.* 

The soils to which they are best adapted are those 
of a light and warm nature ; for on wet and cold 
grounds they have rarely been found to produce 
any sensible benefit. ‘Their power of contributing 
to lighten strong land, by their mechanical action 
upon the soil, and thus rendering it less adhesive, 
has indeed been vaunted, and, if laid on a very 
large amount, there can be no doubt that the bones, 
in pieces, would have some such effect; but the 
smallness of the quantity in which they are usual- 
ly applied renders their force for that purpose quite 
insignificant. 

On heavy loams and clays, the accounts of theit 
operation have been almost invariably unfavora- 
bie; and it may be laid down as a necessary quali- 
fication in a soil fit for the application of bones, 
that it should be dry. This, indeed, has been 
contradicted by experiments stated in the Doncas- 
ter Report, upon what is described as a wet sand 
soil, with an irony-colored subsoil, upon which two 
quarters per acre were drilled, and produced an ex- 
cellent crop, when manure had been previously 
tried without effect. This, however, having 0- 
curred in the years 1826 and 1827. which were 
unusually dry, maysserve to explain the fact, with- 
out affecting the principle that bone manure is not 
generally beneficial to clay Jands. ; 

The same Report states, “upon very thin sandy 


ws 





* Doncaster Report, p. 16. 
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land, the value of bone-manure is not to be esti- 
mated; it is not only found to benefit the par- 
‘cular crop to which it is applied, but extends 
through the whole course of crops ; and even in 
the succeecing courses, its effects are visible in the 
improved quality of the land, and the efficiency of 
a smaller quantity than would at first have insured 
acrop. Upon much of the high land about Bab- 
worth, which is a light sandy soil, the crops under 
ordinary farm management were comparatively 
unproductive ; but since the introduction of bones, 
after having been dressed for several fallows with 
sixty or seventy bushels per acre, they have not 
only become productive, but so much improved in 
quality as to return an equal crop with a much 
lighter dressing of manure or bones throughout 
the next couse.” 

“On the dry limestone near Doncaster, the same 
favorable results have been obtained ; and no fail- 
ures, beyond those attributable to peculiarity of 
season, are noticed.” 

On the Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 
it also appears, by the testimony of several exten- 
sive farmers, that “before bones were generally 
used with turnip-seed, many thousand acres were 
annually sown for that crop without any manure 
whatever, from the impossibility of getting fold- 
manure for more than one-third or fourth of their 
fallows. The turnips upon such unmanured land 
were consequently very indifferent; and the ben- 
efit of sheep feeding upon their tops—for of bot- 
toms they seldom had any—was very trifling. 
Since the use of bones has, however, become ge- 
neral, the turnip crop has been, in many instances, 
ten-fold, and in few less than four or five-fold its 
former bulk. All the succeeding crops of grain 
and seeds have been amazingly increased, and, 
upon the four or five-shift system, there is no doubt 
the land will go on progressively improving, re- 
quiring a less quantity of bones annually, from its 
increased fertility and power.” 

On light loams, the return on the Doncaster 
Committee give bones a preference to farm-yard 
dung. And we learn that, upon the calcareous 
soil of the Yorkshire Wolds. heavy crops of tur- 
nips have been raised from 16 bushels per acre of 
bones, while in the same field, and under similar 
circumstances, but manured from the farm-yard at 
the rate of’ from 8 to 10 tons per acre, the turnips 
have been of the most inferior description. 

On peat soils, if previously drained and laid dry, 
their advantages are reported to be so striking, that 
irom fitieen to twenty bushels of dust .per acre, 
drilled, have been also found to very far surpass 
the ordinary dressing of stable-dung, and even of 
lime and pigeons’ dung. 

On gravels, the reports are meagre and contra- 
dictory, though perhaps reconcilable in principle, 
as it has been justly observed, that “a gravelly 
soll may embrace every variety of texture and 
quality, from the light dry sand to the water-log- 
ged yellow clay—preserving in each the necessa- 
ry admixture of stones and grit.” ‘To wet gravel, 


their application has been found decidedly unfavo- 
rable.* 


Analysis. 


An examination of the component parts of soils, 
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and of the power of bones, when applied to them 
as manure, would go far to explain the irregulari- 
ty of their different effects upon various kinds of 
soil. Bone is known to consist of about equal 
parts of earthy and animal matter; the for- 
mer chiefly composed of gypsum—which is of so 
indestructible a nature as to have been termed, by 
early chemists, the “earth of bones”—and a small 
portion of carbonate of lime ; from which we may 
conclude that probably half the weight of bones 
is in the greater part consumed by plants as direct 
nourishment in their state of growth, and that the 
remainder is more gradually absorbed by the soil, 
as well also as by the plants; for lime, though in 
small amount, is always present, in greater or less 
quantity, in al! vegetable substances. 

“The quantity of earthy matter varies accord- 
ing to the age of the animal; and, in like man- 
ner, the quantity of animal matter varies also 
in proportion to the condition of the animal. In 
the best kinds of bones for manure, viz., those 
from fat young animals, perhaps the following 
proportions may give an approximation to the rel- 
ative quantities of each in 100 parts :— 


Earthy and saline matter - . 40 
Cartilage and jelly - - - 40 > parts. 
Fatty matter - - - - 20 


The soft parts thus form, in the best bone, about 
sixty, and upon an average, perhaps, amount to 
fifty per cent., which are almost entirely consti- 
tuted of the same elements of plants, and all of 
them, sooner orlater, liable to be dissolved and ab- 
sorbed by the roots. The cartilage. indeed, when 
the bones have been buried in a dry situation, is 
very indestructible ; but when exposed to the ac- 
tion of air, water, soil, and vegetation, probably 
yass into the state of jelly, and be dissolved,. or 
otherwise decomposed, probably at the time when 
the fatty matter—the decomposition of which be- 
gins almost immediately—shall have been nearly 
exhausted.”’* 

This analysis has been taken from an anony- 
mous essay “on the action of ground bones on 
plants and soils ;” the author of which observes, 
that ‘‘although it be granted that the composition 
of bones is thus well calculated to afford nourish- 
ment to plants, it must be admitted that the amount 
of their action as a manure still remains in a great 
measure unexplained. The quantity allowed per 
acre is not usually more than 10 or 15 cwt., of 
which not more than a half is efficient as manure ; 
and this is but a small"fraction of the weight which 
we carry off the field in vegetable produce. In 
these circumstances, we must either leave the 
matter unresolved, or have recourse to hypothetical 
explanation, to be confirmed or disproved by fu- 
ture observation.” Weagree with him in prefer- 
ring the latter alternative, as best calculated to 
lead to a discovery of the truth; and as an inquiry 
into the cause of the different results occasioned 
by the specific application of bones to every 
species of soil would only lead us into a wide and 
probably fruitless discussion, we shall confine our- 
selves to an account of the tnalysis given by Mr. 
G. Sinclair, of the two kinds- on which trials are 
mentioned by him to have been made in Oxford- 
shire. 

That on the land of Sir Charles Throckmorton, 











“Doncaster Report, p. 8. 


* Quart. Jour. of Agric., N. S., vol. i. p. 49 
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on which the bone manure had such beneficial ef- 
fects, contained in 400 parts :— 


Fine siliceous sand, 167 parts; calcareous 
sand, 43; water of absorption, 99 - 
Decomposing animal and vegetable matter, 
destructible by fire - - - 
Carbonate of lime (impalpable) - 25 
Silicia, or the pure earth of flints - 23 
Alumina, or the pure matter of clay 9 
Oxide of iron - - - : : 3 
Soluble animal and vegetable matter prin- 
cipally vegetable extract, with indica- 
tions of muriate of soda Me 
Moisture andloss - - - - = 2 


400 


That onthe land of Mr. Evans, jun., on which 
the bone manure appeared to have no beneficial 
effect, consisted of :— 


309 
24 


Calcareous sand and 


carbonate of lime - - 
Decomposing animal and vegetable matters, 


gravel, nearly Spat 217 


destructible by fire . : - id 
Carbonate of lime (impalpable) - 89 
Silicia - - - - - - 85 
Alumina - . - - - - 2 
Oxide of iron - - - . - 5 
Soluble. matter, principally vegetable a 4 

tract, with sulphate of lime, or gypsum 
Moisture, or loss - - - - - 13 


400 


On which he remarks, that ‘the striking and es- 
sential point of difference between these two soils 
consists in the carbonate of lime. In the soil so 


much benefited by the bone manure, carbonate of 


lime is deficient, while in the soil so benefited by 
it, the carbonate of lime is almost in excess; at 
least, had it not been so much in the form of gra- 
vel and sand, the soil would have been what is 
termed cold. The differeuces, also, between these 
two soils, in the coarseness and fineness of their 
sand and gravel, and the superior quantity of alu- 
mina, or clay, in calcareous soil, should not be 
overlooked.” 

The quantity applied to the siliceous sandy soil, 
where the bones had such beneficial effects, was 
36 bushels per acre, partly supplied from the dog- 
kennel, and partly purchased. On the calcareous 
soils, they were applied in a large quantity, and 
also in a recent state ; on which Mr. S. observes, 
that “animal matter being so much more easily 
decomposed than vegetable matter, the recent 
bones must afford nutriment to the sol very spee- 
dily ;* yet he adds, “that he has always found that 
both animal and vegetable matter, before they be- 
come beneficial to an immediate crop, require a 
first stage of decomposition, and that this degree 
of fermentation or decomposition is best effected 
before these substances are applied to the land.” 

This accords with the report of the Doncaster 
Association, in which it is said “to be acknow- 
ledged by their correspondents to be a prevalent 
opinion among intelligent farmers, that manufac- 
tured bones are equaltn their effect to raw bones ;”’ 
in proof of which they instance the following ex- 
periments :— 

‘I'wenty-four acres having been boned at the 
rate of 50 bushels per acre, part with bones which 
had the oil stewed out of them, another part 
with bones which were full of marrow, and a 





third part with horses’ bones having much flesh 
upon them. The crop, which was turnips, was 
all good, but the next crop, where the fleshy bones 
were laid, was not so good. 

Broken bones fresh from dog-kennels were 
spread on a newly-ploughed clover ley of high 
sand land, at the rate of’ 80 bushels per acre, and 
on the following day sown and harrowed in with 
wheat; but the crop was bad, and no advantage 
was observed to be derived from the bones in the 
succeeding crops. ‘The same experiment was re. 
peated upon a piece of fallow in Blyth Fores 
sown with turnips, with similar results; but the 
same gentleman having sent bones from the dog- 
kennels to be broken, and then Jaid upon a heap 
and covered with earth, in which state they re. 
mained for about a month, after which they were 
laid upon turnips: their good effects were visible 
on every yard on which they spread, being the 
largest and the best turnips in the field, although 
the other part was manured from the farm-yard, 
where a considerable quantity of oil-cake had 
been consumed. 

These experiments certainly tend to confirm the 
fact, that fermentation is requisite to give imme- 
diate effect to bones as manure, which is only in 
accordance with the chemical principles applica- 
ble to all animal substances; for we all know, that 
although flesh, if buried in the earth, will not pro- 
duce any benefit to the land until it is decomposed, 
yet that object once attained, its fertilizing powers 
are instantly brought into force; but we cannot 
admit that this warrants the conclusion, “that man- 
ufactured bones are equal in their effect to raw 
bones.”? ‘They may indeed be superior on a first 
application ; and we make no doubt that when 
thrown together and rendered putrid, they will be- 
come more promptly available than if they had 
undergone no fermentation whatever. .Yet we 
feel persuaded, both from the nature of animal 
matter as manure, as well as from much inquiry 
regarding the practical application of bones, that 
when deprived by manufacture of’ the gelatin and 
oil which they contain, their improvement of the 
land will not be so durable as when they are laid 
on raw, or after fermentation when collected ina 
fresh state.* Many farmers are thus imposed 
upon by dealers ; but the bones are sold to those 
who are aware of their real value, for much less 
than the price of those from which the oily sub- 
stance has been extracted. | 


Composts. 


The fermentation of bone naturally leads to the 
consideration of the subject of forming @ compost 
of bones with earth and other substances, by a miX- 
ture with which they soon become decayed an 
pulverized—a practice which is stated in the Don- 
caster report to have been recommended by seve- 
ral very intelligent farmers, thirteen of whom, 
solely from the result of their own experience, de- 
scribe its effects as superior to those of bones use 
singly. With some of these, it is the practice 
mix 50 bushels of bones with 5 loads of burnt 


el 





* Besides the various modes already in use of draw- 
ing oil and spirits from bones and horn, the cotton 
manufacturers in Lancashire are said to have lately 
used a glutinous substance, extracted from bones, in 
the fabrication of the weft of their low-priced cloth 
and there are now a number of manufactories of thi 
newly-discovered matter, 
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clay, or good earth, per acre; by which dressing, 
the crops between fallow and fallow, excepting 
clover, appear to have been increased one-filth in 
yalue. Others use forty bushels of bones, broken 
fom two to three inches, in a compost with five 
loads of farm-yard manure, and a sufficient quan- 
‘ity of earth, the etlect of which has been felt on 
the wheat crop at the end of the four-course sys- 
tem. Many also mix up dung, root, rape-dust, 
and the ashes from weeds and house fires, with 
the bones, by which great heat, and consequent 
fermentation, is occasioned. . 

The most general practice, however, is to form 
the compost entirely of bones and yard muck, 
mixed, in various proportions, with 





From 50 bushels of bones to 4 or 5 of dung. 
20 do. 4 do. 
12 do. 8 do. 


This, if the heap be well covered, will no doubt 
Jecompose the bones very rapidly ; and one per- 
con states, “that he has used as much as 35 bush- 
els ot bone dust, per acre, without manure, in the 
same field where he laid six loads of fold manure, 
and ten bushels of bone dust; but the turnips on 
ihe part manured with bone dust alone were not 
so good as those on the part manured with the 
compost and the succeeding crops were still worse 
in comparison.” 

As the great amount of bones now actually 
consumed as manure, besides the quantities ap- 
plied to other purposes, may reasonably excite an 
apprehension that the still increasing demand will 
soon exceed the supply and consequently raise the 
price, a correspondent of the ‘Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture,”* has suggested the following 
economical method of employing them, which he 
has used for the two last vears, and by which he 
states that he has obtained heavy crops of turnips. 

He forms a compost, as the manure for one im- 
perial acre, of 8 bushels of coarse bone-dust, with 
no less than double that quantity of coal-ashes, 
which may be generally procured for about 5s. per 
ton. The ashes arene A be carefully collected in 
dry weather and placed under cover, in order that 
they may be kept free of moisture ; or, if that be 


difficult, they may be strewed with a dusting of 


quick-lime : after which they are to be riddled as 
small as the dust itself, for otherwise, if’ sown with 
a drilling-machine, they will not pass easily 
through the hopper. ‘The bones are then mixed 
with the ashes; the mass ferments, and evolves a 
considerable degree of heat, when they soon be- 
come fit for use. 

urnips raised with this compost, he affirms to 
have always possessed the same characters of a 
close crop, firm root, and hardiness to resist the 
"igors of winter, that turnips raised with bone-dust 
alone evince ; in proof of which, he hassold them 
lor £7 per acre, to be eaten off by sheep. He, 
however, supposes that itis the bone-dust alone 
Which secures to the crop whatever nourishment 


may be imparted to it at the future stages of its | 8 


growth, in which he is doubtless correct; but in 
‘Magining that he has thus discovered a more eco- 
homical mode of their application in their effect 
Upon succeeding crops, we imagine that his further 
*xperience will show him that he has been de- 
‘elved; for although the fermentation of the 
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bones, occasioned by the application of the ashes, 
we increase their power upon the actual crop, it 
will be proportionably dimimshed in those which 
follow, and we think that the instances which we 
have already stated must convince practical men 
thatthe durability of theirinfluence upon the soil de- 
pends on the quantity in which they are applied. 


Application. 


Independently of the decided fertilizing proper- 
ties of bones, when applied to dry and light soils, 
they have the great advantage of being procura- 
ble at asmall expense of carriage, which dimin- 
ishes the labor of teams to a great extent; for one 
wagon-load of 100 bushels, broken small, will in 
most cases be found equal to 40 cart-loads of yard 
manure. ‘They are also capable of being pre- 
served during a long time, when kept dry, with- 
out incurring damage, and thus may be stored up 
during the winter season, when farm business is 
not pressing ; added to which, they leave the land 
freer from weeds than when it is manured with 
dung. This, and their suitableness to the drill 
husbandry, renders them peculiarly adapted to the 
cultivation of turnips—to which, indeed, they 
have been the most universally applied; and we 
need not remind our readers, thet on the success 
of that crop generally depends those of the whole 
succeeding course. ‘The instances are also nume- 


jrous, upon all soils, of turnips being destroyed by 


the fly when sown in drills, having had the manure 
placed directly under them ; when turnips sown in 
the same field, and on the same day, with bone- 
dust, have entirely escaped their ravages. ‘Their 
value to the holders of light soils, in thus enabling 
them to procure the certain means of improving 
the returns from their land, by this increase of 
their quantity of nutritive manure, may therefore 
be considered inappreciable. It has been stated 
as the comparative result of some experiments, 
that bone-dust acts in the cultivation of grain, as 
compared to the best stable manure, in the follow- 
ing proportions :—namely, 

In respect to the quality of the corn, as 7 to 5. 
In respect to the quantity, as 5 to 4. 


In respect to the durability of its effects on the 
soil, as 3 to 2.* 


We cannot indeed agree altogether in this esti- 
mate of its powers, but it requires no further ar- 
guments to press its application upon the atten- 
tion of every farmer, who is in possession of ground 
to which it is suitable. We shall, therefore, only 
add the following summary of the rules for its ap- 
plication, as recommended by the members of the 
Doncaster Agricultural Association, from which it 
appears— 

That on dry sands, limestone, chalk, light 
loams, and peat, bones are a very highly valuable 
manure. 

That they may be applied to grass with great 
ood eflect. 

‘That on arable lands, they may be laid on fal- 
low for turnips, or used for any of the subsequent 
crops. 

That the best method of using them, when 
broad-cast, is previously to mix them up in a com- 
post with earth, dung, or other manures, ana let 
them lie to ferment. 





—~—— 








"N.S. Vol. ii. No. 20. p. 258. 





* Repertory of Inventions, No. 86. 
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That if used alone, they may either be drilled 
with the seed, or sown broad-cast. 

That bones which have undergone the process 
of fermentation are decidedly superior (in their 
immediate effects) to those which have not done 
80. 
That the quantity should be about 20 bushels of 
dust, or 40 bushels of large, increasing the quan- 
tity if the land be impoverished: and also, ac- 
cording to our opinion, if the bones have been al- 
ready manufactured. 

That upon clays and heavy loams, it does not 
yet appear that bones will answer. 

On this latter observation, however, a farmer 
near Nantwich, Cheshire, remarks, that he “‘oc- 
cupies a farm in the township of Pickmore, the 
soil of which is a clay loam, scarcely twelve inches 
deep, the sub-soil a grey sand, mixed with coarse 
clay—which the farmers call rammel—on a bed of 
good clay marl. ‘Two years ago, he covered the 
field with bone-manure ; previous to which the 
grass was so sour, as not to be worth ten shillings 

r acre; but is now full of most excellent her- 

age, consisting of white clover and trefoil ;” to 
which he adds, that “tin another of his fields, with 
a clay soil,a small portion of it was manured, 
thirty-two years ago, by a former tenant, with 
bones; and that, although it has been twenty 
years in tillage, yet that part still shows a superi- 
ority over the rest.’’* 


From the History of Insects in the Family Library. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF ANTS. 


Their Industry—Affection for their Young—Courage 
—Their Anger—Unite in Myriads for War and Ex- 
termination—The Fallow Ants—The Sanguine Ants 
-—-The Legionary Ants—Attack other Ants, and ra- 
duce them to Slavery. 


The history of the insects now to be described, 
presents examples of an industry which has be- 
come proverbial, and traits of affection and feeling 
which would do honor to our own species. Love 
and courage, patience and perseverance, almost 
all the higher virtues of human nature, when ar- 
rived at the highest pitch of earthly perfection, 
seem to be the ordinary springs of action in the 
ant. 

Of ants, as of other social insects, the largest 
portion of the community consists of neuters; be- 
ings possessing the most exquisite sentiments of 
maternity unalloyed by passion ; so that from their 
birth to their death they live, think, and act only: 
for the offspring of another. 

The instincts of this insect are, indisputably, 
more extraordinary than those of any other in the 
whole range of animated nature. The ancients 
magnified them into fabulous miracles. Pliny talks 
of an Indian ant as big as an Egyptian wolf, of the 
color of a cat, which entered the bowels of the 
earth in search of gold, of which they are said to 
have been plundered during the winter by the hu- 
man inhabitants of those. regions. 

But exaggeration and credulity apart, the real 
habits and proceedings of these insects are so ex- 
traordinary, that they would stagger our belief, 
if not confirmed by such observers as Huber and 
Latreille. 





* New Farmer’s ‘Magazine, No. 82, December, 
1833. 
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Their nests contain three kinds of individuals 
males; females, which have wings; and neuter. 
which are destitute of these appendages. 

“In the warm days which occur from the eng 

, ol 

July to the beginning of September, and some 
times later, the inhabitants of the various species 
of ants may be seen swarming with winged jp. 
sects; these are the males and females, Preparing 
to quit for ever the scenes of their nativity and 
education. Every thing is in motion; and the 
silver wings, contrasted with the jet bodies which 
compose the animated mass, add a degree of splen- 
dor to the interesting scene. The bustle increas. 
es, till at length the males rise, as it were by 
general impulse into the air, and the females ac. 
company them: the whole swarm alternately rises 
and falls with a slow movement, to the height of 
about ten feet; the males flying obliquely with a 
rapid zigzag motion, and the females, though fol- 
lowing the general movement of the column, ap- 
aring suspended in the air, like balloons; and 

aving their heads turned towards the wind.” 

Sometimes the swarm of a whole district unite 
their infinite myriads, and seen at a distance, says 
M. Gliditsch,* produce an effect very much re- 
sembling an aurora borealis, when from the border 
of the cloud appear several columns of flame and 
vapor, attended with a variety of luminous rays 
and lines resembling forked lightning confined in 
its brilliancy. ‘The noise emitted by the countless 
myriads of these creatures is not so loud as the 
hum of a single wasp, and the slightest breath 
scatters them abroad. In the midst of these num- 
berless males the females become fecundated, and 
the greater portion of the former sex immediately 
perishing, become the food of birds or of fish. So 
numerous are they, that Dr. Bromley says they 
formed a column on the water where they had fal- 
len, five or six miles long, eight or ten feet broad, 
and six inches deep. 

The females which escape are destined to found 
new colonies, and at first to do all the work of 
neuters ; in this particular resembling the mother 
wasp: but prior to their constructing a new habi- 
tation, they make themselves voluntary prisoners, 
by throwing off their wings. So extraordinary a 
dismemberment requires to be supported by the 
testimony of an eye-witness. 

Accordingly, Huber, who made the experiment, 
states, “that having induced an ant to mount a 
straw, he placed it on a table sprinkled with a lit- 


ers, 





*A species of ant, called by Linneus the formica 
sacchivora, appeared in such torrents in the island of 
Granada, and destroyed the sugar-canes so completely 
by undermining their roots, that a reward of £20,000 
was offered to any one who should discover an effectu- 
al mode of destroying them. 

They descended from the hills in a flood, and filled 


not only the plantation, but the roads for miles. Do- 

mestic quadrupeds perished; and rats, mice, and rep- 

tiles, were devoured x them, and even birds were S° 
i 


harrassed when they alighted as quickly to die. we 
thing opposed their march: they blindly rushed ito 
the streams and were drowned in such countless myt- 
ads, that the aggregation of their tiny carcasses agri 
med up the waters, and formed a bridge for others to 
pass over. The large fires lighted in their paths were 
speedily extinguished by the rush of their names, & 

had not Providence swept them away in the torren ' $ 
a terrible hurricane in 1780, every thing must — =f 
len before them.—Jntroduction to Etymology, Vo 
p. 8d. 
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tle earth, and covered with a glass bell ; scarcely 
did she perceive the earth which covered the bot- 
‘om of her abode, when she extended her wings, 
with some effort bringing them before her head, 
crossing them in every direction, throwing. them 


from side to side, and producing so many singular | 
sontortions, that her four wings fell off at the same | 


moment, In his presence. Alter this change, she 
reposed, brushed her corslet, traversed the ground, 
evidently seeking a place of shelter; she partook 
of the honey he gave her, and at last found a hi- 
ding place under some loose earth.” 

Huber might well be astonished at the coolness 
with which the female ant appeared to throw off 
her wings: one would have thought that as much 
proportionate suffering would have been felt in her 
tiny frame, from the loss of these members, as in 
ours from the amputation of all our limbs; but in- 
sects in general do not appear to be sensible of 
much pain. A wasp will walk about, and even eat, 


aier his body has been cut into two, and a dragon | 


fy will voraciously devour its prey after the remo- 
yal of its abdomen. 

Having cast off its wings, the fecundated female 
begins to prepare a habitation for herself. In some 
cases, however, the workers do not allow all the 
females to quit the old nest; but detaining some 
of those which have been impregnated, clip their 
wings and keep them close prisoners so long, that 
at last they become reconciled to their fate, and 
prepare tolayeggs. As if still afraid that the im- 
pregnated female should depart, a single ant is ap- 
pointed to watch her motions and supply her wants; 
no Argus appears to be more vigilant: it mounts 
on her abdomen, resting its two posterior legs on 
the ground : these sentinels are constantly relieved. 
As soon as an egg is deposited, the female be- 
comes the object of the tender care of the neuters, 
and as a mother she receives those attentions 
which she would in vain have solicited as a vir- 
gin. A court, composed of {rom ten to fifteen in- 
dividuals, says Huber, continually follows her; she 
is unceasingly the object of their care and caress- 
es; allare eager to collect around her, offer her 
nourishment, and assist her with their mandibles 
inmaking her way through difficult and ascend- 
ing passages ; they also lead her through all the 
diflerent quarters of the ant-hill. The eggs taken 
up by the laborers at the instant of their being laid, 
are collected around her. When she seeks repose, 
a group of ants environ her; several females live 
inthe same nest, and show no rivalry; each has 
her coutt, they pass each other uninjured, and sus- 
(tin in common the population of the ant-hill ; but 
they possess no power, which it would seem is 
olged exclusively with the neuters. 


“In whatever apartment,” says Gould, “a' 
queen condescends to be present, she commands | 


obedience and respect; a universal gladness 
spreads itself throughout the whole cell, which is 
expressed by particular acts of joy and exulta- 
lion. ‘They have a peculiar way of’ skipping and 
“aping, and standing upon their hind legs, and 
prancing with the others. ‘These frolics they make 
use of, both to congratulate each other when they 
meet, and to show their regard for their queen ; 
‘ome of them gently walk over her, others dance 
‘round her, and she is generally encircled with a 
“uster of attendants.” 

heir affection is extended, it would appear 


Seng—slar a beyond life ; for when a preg- 


tro 


nant female dies, five or six laborers rest near her, 
and for some days lick and brush her constantly, 
either with a hope to revive that little particle of 
cherished dust, or as a tribute of their instinctive 
love for the departed. 

If we observe the ant-hill, we shall see so many 
traits of this affection of the worker towards the 
female, as to satisty us that the imprisonment and 
mutilation she had undergone at the hands of’ the 
former are dictated alone by that instinct which 
prompts the ant to continue its kind. ‘The repub- 
lic of ants is not annually dissolved like that of 
bees and wasps. 

Attachment to the female is not the only in- 
stance of affection evinced by these insects; they, 
as well as bees, appear to recognize each other even 
afier a long absence. Huber, having taken an 
ant-hill from the woods, placed it in his glass hive ; 
finding that he had a superabundance of ants, he 
allowed some of them to escape, and these formed 
anestin his garden. ‘Those which were in the 
hive he carried into his study, and observed their 
habits for four months, afier which period he placed 
the hive in the garden within fifteen paces of the 
natural nest. Immediately, the ants established in 
it recognized their former companions, with whom 
they had held no communication for tour months ; 
they caressed them with their antennz, and taking 
them up in their mandibles, led them to their own 
nest. Presently others arrived in crowds and car- 
ried off the fugitives in a similar manner; and 
venturing into the artificial ant-hill, in a few days 
caused such a desertion that it was wholly depop- 
ulated. 

The above anecdote seems to prove that ants 
have a language of dumb signs of which the or- 
| gans are the antenne. As yet the proofs of this 
‘antennal language have been drawn from the af- 
| fections of these creatures, but more striking ones 
are derived from their passions. For there are 
few animals in which the passions assume a more 
deep and threatening aspect; they unite them in 
myriads for the purposes of war and extermina- 
tion. 

It would perhaps be too much to say, that the 
warfare which takes place among ants calls forth 
bright traits of character, and occasions the exer- 
cise of virtues which under no other combination 
of circumstances could be exhibited. Yet Latre- 
ille, after he had cut off the antenne of an ant, 
saw another approach it asif compassionating the 
loss of a member as dear to the owner as the pu- 
pil of our eye to us, and after caressing the sufler- 
er, pour into the wound a drop of a liquid from its 
‘own mouth. 

The causes which give rise to these wars are, 
no doubt, as important to them as those which 
urge human monarchs to devastate, and human 
heroes to struggle for victory. The ants will dis- 
pute furiously ubout a few square fect of dust; 
land such an object is of equal magnitude and im- 
| portance to them, as a river, or a mountain, to an 
‘emperor. Sometimes a straw, the carcass of a 
worm, a single grain of wheat, will cause myriads 
| to engage in deadly strife, and leave the misera- 
ble inches of surrounding earth thichly strewed 
with the pigmy dead. Sometimes a nobler aim 
will cause them to defend to the uttermost their 
homes and their young, from the marauding am- 
bition of a neighboring hill. “Alas!” says Bacon, 
| “the earth, with men upon it, will not seem much 
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other than an ant-hill, where some ants carry corn, 

and some carry their young, and some go emp- 

Ys and all to and fro around a liule heap of 
ust. 

“Ii we wish to behold,” says P. Huber, “regu- 
lar armies wage war in all its forms, we must visit 
the forests in which the fallow ants establish their 
dominion over every insect within their territory : 
we shall there see populous and rival cities and 
regular roads, diverging from the ant-hill like so 
many radii from a centre, and frequented by an 
immense number of combatants; wars between 
hordes of the same species, for they are naturally 
enemies, and jealous of any encroachment upon 
the territory which surrounds their capital. It is 
in these forests | have witnessed the mhabitants 
of two large ant-hills engaged in a spirited com- 
bat; two empires could not have brought into the 
field a more numerous or more determined body of 
combatants. 

“Both armies met half-way from their respec- 
tive habitations, and the battle commenced : thou- 
sands of ants took their stations upon the highest 
ground, and fought in pairs, keeping firm hold of 
their antagonists by their mandibles ; while a con- 
siderable number were engaged in the attack, 
others were leading away prisoners; the latter 
made several ineffectual endeavors to escape, as if 
aware that upon reaching the camp a cruel death 
awaited them. The field of battle occupied a 
a space of about three feet square: a penetrating 
odor exhaled on ali sides; and numbers of dead 
ants were seen covered with venom. ‘The ants 
composing groups and chains laid hold of each 
others legs and pincers, and dragged their an- 
tagonists on the ground ; these groups formed suc- 
cessively. The fight usually commenced between 
two ants, who seizing each other by the mandi- 
bles raised themselves upon their hindlegs, to al- 
low of their bringing their abdomen forward, and 
spurting their venom upon their adversary: the 
were frequently so wedged together, that they fell 
on their sides, and fought a long time in that situ- 
ation in the dust: shortly afterward they raised 
themselves,when each began dragging its adversa- 
ry ; but when their force happened to be equal, 
the wrestlers remainded immovable, and fixed 
each other to the ground, until a third came to de- 
cide the contest. It more commonly happened 
that both ants received assistance at the same 
time, when the whole four, keeping firm hold of a 
foot or antenna, made ineffectual attempts to win 
the battle. In this way they sometimes formed 
groups of six, eight, or ten, firmly locked all to- 
gether ; the group was only broken, when several 
warriors {from the same republic advanced at the 
same time, and compelled the enchained insects to 
let go their hold, and then the single combats 
were renewed: on the approach of night, each 
party retired gradually to their own city. 

“On the following day, before dawn, the ants 
returned to the field of battlk—the groups again 
formed—the carnage recommenced with greater 
tury than on the preceding evening, and the scene 
of combat occupied a space of six feet by two: 
the event remained for along time doubtful ; about 
midday the contending armies had removed to the 
distance of a dozen feet from one of their cities, 
whence, I conclude, that some ground had been 
gained : the ants fought so desperately, that they 
did not even perceive my presence, and though I 





remainded close to the armies, not a single com. 
batant climbed up my legs. “ 

The ordinary operations of the two cities were 
not suspended, and in all the immediate Vicinity 
of the ant-hills order and peace prevailed ; on that 
side on which the battle raged alone were seen 
crowds of these insects running to and fro, some 
to join the combatants, and some to escort the pris- 
oners.. This war terminated without any disas- 
trous results to either of the two republics; Jone- 
continued rains shorted its duration, and each band 
of warriors ceased to frequent the road which led 
to the enemy’s camp.” 

The astonishing part of this singular detail jg 
the instinct which enables each ant to know its 
own party. Of the same species, alike in form, 
size, faculties and arms, it yet rarely happens that 
two of the same side attack each other; and when 
this takes place, says Huber, ‘those which are the 
objects of this temporary error caress their com- 
panions with their antenni, and readily appease 
their anger.”” We can comprehend the existence 
of an instinct which shall, at all times, cause an 
animal to build its habitation after a distinct fash- 
ion, but a spontaneous combination of faculties 
seems to take place in the conduct of these wars, 
The insects march, countermarch, take prisoners, 
distinguish each other, retreat; in short, do all that 
man would do under similar circumstances. No- 
thing like the fatality of instinct is perceptible. 
These wars were accidental, might never have 
happened, and perhaps only happen in one com- 
munity out of ten. Neither are they conducted 
alike in all cases, but are obviously modified ac- 
cording to the varying circumstances of time and 
place. ‘These very fallow ants, when they attack 
the sanguine ants, for example, adopt a system of 
ambuscade and stratagem ; and the sanguine atts, 
if too hardly pressed, send off a courier to their 
ant-hill for farther assistance, and immediately, 
says Huber, a considerable detachment leaves the 
sanguine city, advances in a body, and surrounds 
the enemy. 

That ants, being such determined warriors, 
should occasionally have games of mimic war Is 
is not surprising. “I visited,” says Huber, “one 
of the fallow ant-hills, exposed to sun, and shel- 
tered to the north: the ants were heaped on one 
another, enjoying the temperature of the surface 
of the nest; none of them were at work. This 
immense multitude of insects presented the ap- 
pearance of a liquid in a state ebulition, upon 
which the eye had some difficulty in resting: but 
when I examined the conduct of each ant, I saw 
them approach each other, moving their anten® 
with astonishing rapidity ; with slight movements, 
of their fore-feet they patted the lateral parts o 
the head of the other ants. After these gestures, 
resembling caresses, they were observed to raise 
themselves on their hind-legs, by pairs struggle to- 
gether, seize each other by a mandible, foot, or al- 
tenna, and then immediately relax their hold to 
recommence the attack. ‘They fastened on the 
thorax, or abdomen, embraced and_ overthrew 
each other, then raise themselves by turns, taking 
their revenge without producing any mischiel. 
They did not spurt forth their venom as thet 
hostile combats, nor retain their adversary with 
the obstinacy which they manifest in their serious 
quarrels. I {frequently visited this ant-hill, which 
almost always presented the same spectacle, but 
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| never saw any quitting it wounded or maimed : 
thus there is reason to believe that, industrious as 
they are, the ant has its hours of repose, and its 
season for enjoyment; its serious duties, and its 
Jeasurable gambols.” ; 

Connected with the subject of the warfare of 
ants is the history of a species of this insect, not 
existing in these islands, called, by Huber, the 
Amazon, or Legionary Ant, Formica rufescens ot 
iatreille. It is both warlike and powerful, and, 
unlike the rest of the tribe, its habits are far from 
being industrious. | Enough has been said to show 
that the proceedings of some insects so nearly 
resemble human actions, as to excite our greatest 
wonder: but the habits of the legionary are still 
more surprising than the proceedings of’ the chiefs 
which we have just bescribed ; it is actually found 
to be a slave-dealer, attacking the nests of other 
species, Stealing their young, rearing them, and 
thus, by shifting all the domestic duties of their re- 
public on strangers,escapingtrom labor themselves. 
This curious fact, first discovered by Huber, has 
been confirmed by Latreille, and is admitted by all 
naturalists. "The slave is distinguished from its 
master by being of a dark ash-color, so as to be 
entitled to the name of Negro—an epithet now 
appropriated to the Formica fusca, or ash-<olored 
ants. ‘Their masters are light in color. ‘The ne- 
gro, is an industrious, peaceable, stingless insect ; 
the legionary, a courageous, armed, and lazy one. 
The relation between them is not, however, that 
which subsists between a task-master and _ his 
bondsman, but a strong attachment is mutually 
felt—another instance of the modification of in- 
stinct, education obliterating in the ash-colored ant 
allis natural antipathy to another species. All 
that we know concerning these extraordinary 
creatures being derived from Mr. P. Huber, the 
following is a short summary of his account. 

While walking near Geneva, between four and 
five in the evening of the 17th of June, 1804, this 
distinguished naturalist observed an army of the 
rufescent or legionary ants traversing the road. 
Tie column occupied a space of ten inches in 
length, by four in breadth; they rapidly quitted 
the road, passed a thick hedge, entered a pasture- 
ground, wound through the grass without break- 
ing the line of march, and approached a nest in- 
habited by the negro or ash-colored ant. Some 
of its inhabitants were guarding the entrance, but 
onthe discovery of an approaching army, they 
darted forth on the advancing party. The alarm 
Was communicated to the interior, whence their 
companions rushed in numbers to join in the de- 
lence of their underground residence. The bulk 
ofthe army of the legionaries being about two 
paces off, now quickened their march, and in an 
instant the whole battalion fell upon and over- 
threw the negroes, who, after a: short and obsti- 
hate conflict, retired and took refuge in the lowest 
parts of the nest. The legionaries now mounted 
the hillock ; some took possession of the principal 
‘venues, while others effected a new breach with 
their teeth, so as to admit the remainder. of the 
army. Having thus taken the city by assault, 
they remained in it only a few minutes: return- 
ing by the apertures through which they had en- 
fered, each carried in its mouth either a es ora 
pupa, and scampered away without order or regu- 
arity. M. Huber followed them for some time, 
vt lost sight of them in a cornfield. Wishing to 


_— ee 


observe the assaulted city again, he retraced his 
steps, and saw asmall number of ash-colored la- 
borers perched on the stalks of plants, holding in 
their mouths the few larvee which they had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing from pillage. 

The next morning, Huber, taking the same 
road, with the hope of once more seeing a simi- 
lar scene, discovered a large ant-hill tenanted by 
legionaries. At five in the evening, provided the 
weather be fine, and the temperature 67° Faren- 
heit in the shade, these sally out. During the 
other part of the day they appear to do little ; but 
at this hour they become restless, assemble on the 
outside of the city, move round it in circles: a 
signal is then given, which they pass from one to 
the other, striking, as they proceed, with their an- 
tenn and forehead, the breasts of their compan- 
ions; these in their turn, approach those advan- 
cing, and communicate the same signal—it is that 
of departure—as the result satisfactorily proves. 
Those which receive the intimation are instantly 
seen to put themselves on the march; the column 
becomes organized ; and not a single amazon re- 
mains near the garrison. There is no commander- 
in-chief, every ant is in turn first, each seeking to 
be foremost. A small number may, however, be 
observed constantly returning to the rear: this is 
probably the means by which the whole army is 
governed. 

With such dispositions, mancuvres, and disci- 
pline, Huber saw an army of legionaries set out 
fora negrocity. With their usual impetuosity of 
attack, one-party soon entered, and returned laden 
with the young of the assailed ant-hill; a second 
detachment, not meeting with equal success, sepa- 
rated from their companions, and fell on another 
negro colony, where they met with ample booty ; 
after which the whole number of legionaries 
marched to their nest in two divisions. As they 
approached, Huber, saw, to his astonishment, a 
great number of the very same species which had 
been pillaged, all around the nest of the legiona- 
ries. Was this a diversion made ny carrying the 
war into the enemy’s territory? No: the return 
of the legionaries excited no alarm; on the con- 
trary, the negro ants were scen to approach these 
warriors, caress them with their antenna, offer 
them nourishment, as is the custom among their 
own species, while the legionaries consigned their 
prisoners to them to be carried to the interior of 
the nest. 

In this way the same negro colony was observed 
to be attacked three several times, and each time 
with complete success ; the last attack, however, 
was made under diflerent circumstances from the 
first two: the negroes, as if conscious of their ex- 
posed situation, had lost no time in throwing up 
trenches, barricading the several entrances, and re- 
inforcing the guard of the interior; “they had 
moreover, brought together all the little pieces of 
wood and earth within their reach; with these 
they had blocked up the passage to their habita- 
tion, in which they had posted themselves in full 
force.”’ 

“The legionaries at first hesitating to approach, 
rambled about or returned to the rear; they then 
on a given signal rushed forward -en masse, with 
great impetuosity, removing with their teeth and 
feet the many obstacles which impeded their pro- 
cress: having succeeded, they entered the ant-hill 





by hundreds, notwithstanding the resistence of its 
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y in their mandibles, and conducting them 
to the galleries already pierced. ‘An amazon wag 











inhabitants, and carried off their prize to the gar- | up gently 
rison.”’ 








In these attacks the legionaries never take the | frequently seen to approach a negro, and lay 
old negroes prisoners, knowing perhaps that at an | upon its head with its antennae, when the latter 
adult age the love of home, with all its associa- | immediately seized the former in its pincers, and 
tions, would be sad obstacles to transplantation ; | deposited it at one of the entrances ; the amazon 
nor is their contest attended with loss of blood;| ant then unrolled itself, caressed once more jts 


they seek the young, and these being obtained, | kind friend, and passed into the interior of the 


they speedily decamp with their booty. Nor do | 


they ever begin their predatory warlare before the 
end of May,or beginning of June; if they com- 


menced at an earlier period to purloin the young | 


negroes, they might secure a large supply of cap- 
tives, but then it would principally consist of males 
and females, and these it seems nature does not 

ermit them to seize: for she has ordained that, 
in the ant-hills destined to pillage, the males and 
females shall be produced earlier than the males 
and females shall be produced earlier than the 
males and females of the legionaries; and it 1s 
only after their own males and females have un- 
dergone the last change, that the instinct which 
prompts them to steal the young of others begins to 
operate. Hence, Huber has distinctly ascertained, 
and Latreille has confirmed the discovery, that the 
Jegionary ant-hill contains male, female, and neu- 
ter amazons, together with negro-neuters, but ne- 


ver negro males or females. ‘The amazon female, 


after having cast off her wings, lays the founda- 


. tion of her own nest, and performs all the duties of 


a laborer. ‘There is no doubt that these creatures 
have the ability to work, and do so; but as soon 
as they obtain slaves to do that for them which 
they ought to do themselves, they relinquish every 
domestic duty, and during the day “tranquilly 
wait, at the bottom of their subterranean a- 
bode, the hour of departure, reserving their 
strength, courage, and the address which they 


so well know how to display, for the purposes of 


war.” 

On the negroes reared among them they de- 
pend not only for house and home, but even for 
food; and these faithful and affectionate servants 
begrudge neither Jabor nor pains, in providing for 
their masters. Huber enclosed thirty amazons 
with several pupe, and larve of their own species 
and twenty negro pup in a glass box, the bottom 
of which was covered with a thick layer of earth ; 
honey Was given to them, so that, although cut 
off from their auxiliaries, the amazons had both 
shelter and food: at first they appeared to pay 
some little attention .to the young; this soon 


ceased, and they neither traced out a dwelling, nor 


took “e food ; in two days one-half died of hun- 
ger, and the other remained weak and languid: 
commiserating their condition, he gave them one 
of their black companions: this little creature, un- 
assisted, formed a chamber in the earth, gathered 
together the larvae, put every thing into complete 
order, and preserved the lives of those which were 
about to perish. 

In order to obtain a more intimate knowiedge 
of the facts, the same observer of nature opened 
and deranged an ant-hill in which the ne- 





nest; and then the negro lost its way too, anq 
wandered about carrying the amazon. 

“T observed one,” continues Huber, “after inet. 
fectual windings, take the precaution of laying its 
burden on the ground: the amazon remained on 
the same spot until the negro returned to its as. 
sistance, which having well ascertained and ex- 
amined one of the entrances, resumed its load, 
and bore it into the interior.” 

If the entrance to any gallery happened to be 
obstructed, the negro, depositing its burden, went 
to remove the obstruction, and again taking up the 
amazon, introduced it into the nest. It often hap- 
pens that the ant-hill is not sufficiently commo- 
dious, in this-case the negroes alone decide upon 
the expediency of a removal, and choose a spot 
for the new dwelling ; they set about building, and 
as soon as the works are sufficiently advanced, 
appear eager to conduct the legionaries to the new 
city: for this purpose, each negro takes up an am- 
azon, which it carries to the chosen spot, so that 
a long line of these faithful creatures may be seen 
extending all the way from the old to the new 
town; their charges are then deposited at the va- 
rious entrances, when other negroes come out, 
welcome their arrival, and usher them into the in- 
terior of their new abode. 

The negro is not the only species of ant subju- 
gated by the legionaries. The mining ants are 
attacked for a similar purpose ; but as these are 
a much more resolute race than the pacific ash- 
colored tribe, the legionaries are obliged to vary 
their tactics. 

In one of these forays, the amazons,” says Hu- 
ber, “‘proceeded like a torrent along a deep dike, 
and marched ina more compact body than ordina- 
ry, and in a short time reached the nest they pro- 
posed to attack. As soon as the legionaries began 
entering the subterranean city, the miners rushed 
out in crowds, and while some fell upon the inva- 
ders with great spirit, others passed through the 
scene of contest solely occupied in bearing off toa 
place of safety their lames and pupe.” 

The amazon army was often despoiled of its 
booty, but their superiority address and agility at 
length gave them the advantage, and in a quatr- 
ter of an hour they were seen returning hore 
wards loaded with prey—not, however, straggling, 
and a file, as afier an assault upon the negroes, 
but in a compact mass; a precaution so much the 
more necessary, as the courageous miners disputed 
every inch of ground, following and attacking 
them until they arrived within ten paces of the 
amazonian citadel. 

Besides the amazons, there is another slave- 
making species, called the formica sanguinea; 2 


groes and amazons dwelt together; in doing so, | . 
the aspect of their city was so altered as not to be | this island. They are larger than the legionaries: 
recognized by the amazons. and they were seen | unlike them, however, they share the labor with 
wandering at random over its surface. The ne- | their slaves. Their mode of attack is very differ- 
groes, however, appeared to be well acquainted | ent from that of the legionaries; the latter carry 
with the new localities of the ant- hill, and relieved | every thing by sheer impetuosity; the former ne- 
them from their embarrassment, by taking them | ver pour in immense masses, but attack in smal 


species which has not as yet been discovered In 
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divisions: they sometimes go one hundred and [From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 
filty paces, to attack a negro habitation, and the va-| THE ICE TRADE BETWEEN AMERICA AND 
ious divisions succeed each other by means of cou- INDIA. 

riers, Which are evidently sent off to fetch assis- The arrival of the ‘Tuscany with a cargo of ice 
tance from the garrison. from America forms an epoch in the history of Cal- 

“Qn the 15th July, at 10 a. m.,” says Huber, | cutta worthy of commemoration, as a facetious 
«a small division of sanguine ants was despatched | friend remarked, in a medal of’ frosted silver. In 
from the garrison, and arrived in quick march near | the month of May last we received a_ present of 
a nest of negro ants, situated twenty paces dis- | some ice from Dr. Wise, at Hugil, (whose efforts 
tant, around which they took their station. ‘The have been so long directed to the extension of its 
inhabitants perceiving the strangers, rushed forth, | manufacture by the native process, ) as a proof that 
and made several prisoners ; the sanguine ants ad- | the precious luxury might be preserved by careful 
yanced no farther: they appeared to be waiting | husbandry, until the season when its coolness was 
{or reinforcements ; from time to time, little com- {the most grateful: little did we then contemplate 

anies arrived from the garrison to strengthen the | being able to return the compliment, with a solid 
brigade : thus reunited they advanced a little near- | lump of the clearest crystal ice at the conclusion of 
er, and seemed more willing to run the risk of a} the rains! nor that we should be finally indebted 
general engagement; but in proportion as they ap-|to American enterprise for the realization of a 
proached the negro dwelling, the more solicitous | pleasure for which we have so long envied our 
did they seem to despatch couriers to the garrison, | more fortunate countrymen in the upper provinces; 
who, arriving in great haste, produced considera- | nay, even the beggars of Bokhara, who in a cli- 
ble alarm, when another division was immediate- | mate at times more sultry than ours, according to 
ly despatched tojoin the army. ‘The negroes took | Lieutenant Burnes, “purchase ice for their water, 
up a position of about two feet square, in front of | even while entreating the bounty of the passenger.” 
their nest, Where nearly their whole force was as- | Professor Leslie with his thousand glass ex hausters, 
sembled, awaiting the enemy.” In the interim, | and his beautiful steam-air pumps, tantalized us 
the pape were removed to the side of the nest | with the hopes of a costly treat, and ruined poor 
facing the field of battle, so that they might be con- | Taylor, the bold adopter of his theory; but science 
veyed aivay at a moment’s warning, affording a | must, in this new instance, as on many former oc- 
trait of what Huber calls prudence, and certainly | casions, confess herself vanquished or forestalled 
amarvellously singular oneit is. When fighting | by the simple practical discovery, that a body of 
with the amazons, the impetuosity of the attack | ice may be easily conveyed from one side of the 
leaves the negro-ant no time for thought, but in | globe to the other, crossing the line twice, witha 
their contests with the sanguine ant, they vary | very moderate loss from liquefaction. 

their tactics so as to meet the new circumstances.| Weare indebted to Mr. J.J. Dixwell, the agent 
The latter instances being sufficiently reinforced, | of the proprietors, for the following interesting par- 
make the attack, and band after band pillage and | ticulars relative to the 'Tuscany’s novel cargo, and 
carry away their booty, not in a few minutes, as is | the mode of shipping ice from America for foreign 
done by the amazons, but during the whole day ; | consumption. 

and if the pillaged city should suit them better} The supplying of ice to the West Indies and to 
than their own, they remove to it on the following | the southern States of the Umon, New Orleans, 
morning ; at least so it appears in an instance ob- | &c., has become within these few years an exten- 
served by Huber. It is rare, according to that au- | sive branch of trade under the successful exertions 
thor, that they do not change at least once during | of its originator, Frederick Gudar, Esq., of Bos- 
theyear. 'Theycertainly inspire the negroes with | ton, with whom S. Austen, Esq., and Mr. W. C. 
great terror, for these, once attacked by them, ge- | Rogers, are associated in the present speculation. 
nerally forsake their nest forever. The ponds from which the Boston ice is cut, are 

“To their own slaves they are much attached ; | situated within ten miles of the city; it is also pro- 
the sanguine ants are often besieged by the fallow | cured from the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers, in 
ants: on these occasions they carry their servants | the state of Maine where it is deposited in ice- 
to the lowest chambers, and these, as if aware of} houses on the banks and shipped from thence to 
the intention of their removal, immediately begin | the capital. A peculiar machine is used to cut it 
harricading the different entrances, with every | from the ponds in blocks of two feet square, and 
species of material lying within their reach. from one foot to eighteen inches thick, varying ac- 

“The sanguine ants evince extraordinary fore- | cording to the intensity of the season. If’ the win- 
sight in these engagements; for while one party | ter does not prove severe enough to freeze the wa- 
is fighting, another is engaged in bearing away | ter toa convenient thickness, the square slabs are 
the negroes, who immediately begin constructing | laid again over the sheet ice, until consolidated 
anew dwelling at a considerable distance from the | and so recut. The ice is stored in ware-houses 
scene of combat:” constructed for the purpose at Boston. 

Such is is the extraordinary recital contained in| For shipping it to the West Indies, a voyage 
that delighttul work of’ Huber’s, every fact of|of ten or filteen days, little precaution is used. 
which has been confirmed by the subsequent ob- |The whole hold of the vessel ts filled with it, hav- 
‘ervations of the accurate and learned Latreille. | ing a lining of tan, about four inches thick, upon 
It would seem that the negro and miner ants are | the bottom and sides of the hold; and the top lifts 

oth occasionally enslaved and dwelt together in | covered with a layer of hay. ‘The hatches are 
the sanguine ant-hills. And Huber has brought! then closed, and are not allowed to be opened till 
Up legionaries and sanguine ants, which are both | the ice is ready to be discharged. It is usually 
Slave-makers, with negroes, in one common dwell- | measured for shipping, and each cord reckoned at 
Ing. ’ three tons; a cubic foot weighs 584 Ibe. 

For the voyage to India, a much longer one 
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than had been hitherto attempted, some additional 
precautions were deemed necessary for the pre- 
servation of the ice. ‘The ice hold was an insu- 
lated house, extending from the after part of the 
forward hatch to the forward part of the after 
hatch, about filty feet inlength. It was construct- 
ed as follows :—a floor of one-inch deal planks was 
first laid down upon the dunnage at the bottom of 
the vessel; over this was strewed a layer, one foot 
thick of tan; that is, the refuse bark from the tan- 
ners’ pits, thoroughly dried, which is found to bea 
very good and cheap non-conductor: over this was 
laid another deal planking, and the four sides of 
the ice-hold were built up in exactly the same 
manner, insulated from the sides of the vessel. 
The pump, well, and main-mast, were boxed 
around in the same manner. 

The cubes of the ice were then packed or built 
together so close as to leave no space between 
them, and to make the whole one solid mass. 
about 180 tons were thus stowed. On the top was 
pressed down closely a foot of hay, and the whole 
was shut up from access of air, with a deal plank- 
ing one inch thick nailed upon the lower surface of 
the lower deck timhers; the space between the 
planks and deck being stufled with tan. 

On the surface of the ice, at two places, was in- 
troduced a kind of float, having a guage rod pass- 
ing through a stuffing-box in the cover; the ob- 
ject of which was to denote the gradual decrease 
of the ice, as it melted and subsided bodily. 

. The ice was shipped on the 6th and 7th of May, | 
1833, and discharged in Calcutta on the 13th, 14th 
and 15th, and 16th of September, making the 
voyage in four months and seven days. The 
ascer- 
cause, 


amount of wastage could not be exactl 
tained from the sinking of the ice-guage; . 
on opening the chamber, it was found that the ice 
had melted between each block, and not from the 
exterior only, in the manner of one solid mass, as 


was anticipated. Calculating from the rods, and 
from the diminished draught of the ship, Mr. Dix- 
well estimated the loss on arrival at Diamond 
Harbor, to be fifiy-five tons; six or eight tons more 
being lost during the passage up the river; and 
robably about twenty in landing. About one 
eo tons, say three thousand maunds, were 
finally deposited in the ice-house on shore; a lower 
room in a house at Brightman’s Ghaut—rapidly 
floored, atid lined with planks for the occasion. 
The sale has not, we believe, been so rapid as 
might have been expected, amounting to no more 
than ten maunds per diem, although Mr. Rogers 
has fixed the price at the low rate of four annas 
oa seer, one half of the price estimated for the 
lugil ice, which was calculated to be somewhat 
cheaper in proportion than saltpetre. ‘The public 
requires to be habituated to it, and to be satisfied 
of the economy of its substitution for the long-es- 
tablished process of cooling. There may also be 
some doubts of the best mode of preserving so 
fleeting a commodity; but on this head we cannot 
but advise an imitation of the methods pursued 
on a large scale on board of the Tuscany. For 
the application of the ice to the purposes of cool- 
ing, ample directions have been given in the 
“Gleanings of Science,” vol. iii. p. 120. A box 
or basket, or tin case, with several folds of blan- 
kets, or having a double case lined with paddy 
chaff, or any non-conducting substance, will pre- 
serve the ice until wanted ; and for cooling water 





or wine, the most effectual method of all is to ut 
a lump of the clear crystal into the liquid. The 
next best is to spread fragments upon the bottles 
laid horizontally, and have them wrapped in flan. 
nel for a couple of hours. 

So effectual. was the non-conducting power of 
the ice-house on board, that a thermometer placed 
on it did not differ perceptibly from one in the ca. 
bin. From the temperature of the water pumped 
out, and that of the air in the rim of the vesge|. 
Mr. Dixwell ascertained that the temperature o 
the hold was not sensibly affected by the ice. 
Upon leaving the topic, ‘and running rapidly into 
higher latitudes, it retained its heat for some time. 
but afier being several weeks in high latitudes. 
and becoming cooled to the temperature of the ex. 
ternal air and sea, it took more than ten days in 
the tropics before the hold was heated again to 
the tropical standard. 


From the Genesee Farmer, 


SMALL MATTERS. 


These are the very things about which farmers 
in general are far too negligent. The great things 
are allowed to engross the whole time and care, 
while the important facts that every thing great is 
composed of parts, is wholly overlooked. If the 
parts are taken care of, the whole is safe; but a 
neglect of items frequently causes serious or total 
loss. Itis the neglect of small matters in farming 
that makes such an annual reduction in the profits 
of the farm ; and more agriculturists fail of secu- 
ring competence in consequence of this fault than 
any other, or perhaps all others put together. A 
few kernels of chess, or a little smut in your seed 
wheat, are small matters of themselves, but the 
influence they exercise on the crop is generally a 
serious affair; yet too many deem their presence 
so small a matter, that an hour or two of fanning 
and liming is considered as time thrown away. 
A shingle from the roof of the barn is asmall 
matter, so small that many farmers think it un- 
worthy of notice; yet that shingle opens a place 
through which the rain falls on the.wheat or the 
hay. and does sufficient damage in the mow to pay 
for a thousand shingles, and the expense of putting 
them on in the bargain. A rail fallen from the top 
of the fence, a board knocked off the gate, a hole 
made under the fence by the pigs, are also among 
the small matters, that too many farmers pass by 
as unworthy of notice. Yet when he gets up 
some fine morning, and finds his herds pasturing 


in his wheat, occasioning the loss of some half a 


dozen head—when he sees some unlucky stroller 
in the highway take advantage of the defect In his 
gate and demolish the remainder—and when he 
finds that his pigs have destroyed half an acre ol 
potatoes, and made a feast of his garden vegeta- 
bles, then he begins to think five minutes spent in 
preventing such accidents, springing from pure 
carelessness, would be better than a week spent In 
remedying or regretting them. ‘The man who 
never pays attention to small matters, 1s precisely 
one of those who suffers most from unruly cattle 
and horses, who spends the most money In paying; 
and the most time in repairing, damages, and who 
will, unless he turns overa new leaf, most assured- 
ly find that the whole cannot be greater than the 
parts, and that he is 1unning on a rock which has 
been the ruin of thousands. 
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There are other small matters not so intimately 
connected perhaps with success in farming as those 
we have hinted above, yet which are equally, and 

erhaps more indispensable to the real comfort of 
the farmer. The mode of life which a man leads 
in his family—the manner in whieh the articles 
he provides for the use of his family are dis- 
posed of—the training and education of the chil- 
djren—and the taste he acquires and cultivates, 
may be numbered among these. Separately they 
are too generally considered of little consequence, 
vet united as their influence is, and must be, to be 
right in these things is very important. 
The appearance of the farm dwelling, the skill 
shown in planning, and the taste in embellishing, 
are often ranked among the small matters of the 
farmer. ‘loo many seem to imagine, that the 
farmer has no business with any thing but the 
plough and the hoe—that it is of no consequence 
whether his taste, and his moral and intellectual 
qualites are properly cultivated and trained, forget- 
ting that in the farming population resides the go- 
vernment—that they in reality make and unmake 
governors and presidents—and that as they are 
well or ill-informed, so will their conduct be judi- 
cious or injurious. 

Planting a tree for ornament or for use—a rose 
bush for its fragrance and its beauty—the lilac and 
the snowball for their agreeable appearance—the 
bed of strawberries for the gratification of the pal- 
ate—the training the clematis or the bitter-sweet 
over the windows, to temper the light and refresh 
the mind by their vivid green and waving foliage, 
are all ranked among the small matters by many 
farmers, and the few minutes required to accom- 
plish all this, is deemed by such time thrown away. 
Qn the contrary, we think these very things as of 
great consequence ; every tree and shrub planted 
adds to the value of the farm, for there are few 
men so insensible to natural beauty as not to be 
willing, in purchasing a farm, to pay something 
extra for its gratification ; and no idea of agricul- 
tural comfort can be formed, in which some, or all 
of these things, do not make part. Wealth is 
composed of parts of dollars—the longest life of 
seconds—happiness of single sensations—and the 
prosperity of the farmer very much depends on 
the strict observance of small matters. Dr. Frank- 
lin’s advice was to take care of the pence, and the 
pounds, as a matter course, would take care of 
themselves, 

G. 


From the Genius of Liberty. 
SILK CULTURE PROPOSED IN LOUDOUN. 


Ata meeting of sundry citizens of the county 
of Loudoun, assembled in pursuance of' notice, in 
the Court House, on the 8th day of August, for 
the purpose of considering the means of intro- 
ducing the culture of Silk in said county—on mo- 
ion, Cuthbert Powell, Esq. was called to the 
ra and ‘Thomas M. Colston appvuinted Secre- 

v. 

r he ~ of the meeting was expiained by H. 

3, Powell, Esq. in a brief’ and forcible manner, 
and further supported by some striking statements 
me the Hon. Chas. Fenton Mercer and S. B. 'T. 
valdwell, Esq. illustrating the great facility of 
culture, and the large profits resulting therefrom. 


John Janney, Esq. the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 


Ist. Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, 
That it is highly expedient and proper to aid and 
encourage the introduction and culture of silk 
within the county of Loudoun. 

2d. Resolved, That as a means of accomplish- 
ing this object, the Board of Overseers of the Poor 
of Loudoun be, and they are hereby requested to 
take such steps as they may deem expedient, to 
establish a mulberry orchard, upon the poor- 
house farm of this county, upon such a scale as to 
them may seem advisable and necessary. 

3d. Resolved, That the Chairman of this meet- 
ing do forward a copy of the proceedings hereof, 
to the President of the board of the overseers ot 
poor, with a request that he will submit them to 
the consideration of that body. " 

4th. Resolved, That the respective editors of 
newspapers in the town of Leesburg, be request- 
ed to publish the above proceedings. 

CutTHBERT PowELL, Chairman. 

Tuomas M. Corsrton, Secretary. 


[We rejoice to see, in the above resolutions, a 
movement on the plan which we have before recom- 
mended, and still consider one of the safest grounds on 
which to commence silk culture in Virginia. Each of 
our county and town poor-house establishments fur- 
nishes enough of land, labor, superintendence and ca- 
pital, for this pupose. Let this most suitable direction 
be given (and in proper manner, ) to their now wasted 
means, and poor houses might perhaps cease to be nui- 
sances—expensive, not only of public money, but 
of the labor and morals of the most destitute class of 
society.] 


From the Farmers’ Magazine of 1812. 


ON THE DIFFERENCE IN THE EFFECT OF DUNG 
UPON DIFFERENT SOILS--AND UPON THE 
SAME LAND BEFORE AND AFTER IT HAS 
BEEN LIMED. 


[ The following communication is from the aged and 
venerable farmer who has been sometimes honored, 


Scottish Husbandry ”’—and it deserves attention, not 
only for the truth and value of the opinions it conveys, 
but for the novelty and rareness of their appearance. 
So far as we know, this is the only instance, before the 
first publication of the Essay on Calcareous Manures, 
(and this was not known until after that publication.) 
of its being maintained by any book, or writer, that 
natural poor soils cannot be profitably and durably en- 
riched by dung alone, until after they have been limed. 
The deductions from Mr. Dawson's statements accord 
entirely with the opinions maintained in the work re- 
ferred to, as to the effects of manure on poor soils. 

The concise memoir of Dawson, which will follow, 
is from a later volume of the same work, (in 1815) 
published after his death. ] 


“That dung produces much greater eflect upon 
gvod than upon bad land, when in tillage, is ge- 
nerally known, though not so fully attended to as 





‘hen on motion of H. B. Powell, Esq. and 


it ought to be; but the diflerence in its eflects upon 


and not undeservedly, by the name of the “ Father of 
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different kinds of land, when in grass, though 
much more considerable, has been very little ob- 
served; notwithstanding it is obvious that the dung 
of animals has a great effect upon all pastures 
which consist of what are called the finer grasses; 
that it has scarcely any upon land that is covered 
with bent-grass, or fog; and that itis of more or 
less value upon pastures, as herbage of the former 
or latter description predominates. 

As accidental circumstances directed my atten- 
tion more particularly to these consequences, it 
may be of use to publish an account of them in 
your Magazine, so far as they have been ascer. 
tained by my own experience ; since it may induce 
some of your readers to communicate other facts 
and observations illustrative of this important 
subject. 

In the year 1754, having occasion to carry a 
quantity of very fine black loam from a head-ridge 
of old infield land, to give the surface- water a free 
passage, it was laid upon outfield benty grass land 
adjoining, of which it covered about a quarter of 
an acre fully one inch thick. No grassseeds were 
sown upon this new covering; yet white clover, 
and other fine grasses, sprung up and gradually 
increased upon it; and the bent, upon which the 
loam was laid, diminished so speedily, that very 
little of it remained in the third year thereafter. 

A few years after this, having a considerable 
extent of outfield land in fallow, which I wished 
to lime previous to its being laid down to pasture, 
and finding that I could not obtain a sufficient 
—— of lime for the whole in proper time, I 
was induced, from observing the eflects of the fine 
loam upon the surface of similar soil, even when 
covered with bent, to try a small quantity of lime 
on the surface of a part of this fallow, instead ofa 
larger quantity ploughed down in the usual man- 
ner. 
acres of it was well harrowed, and then about four- 
teen Winchester bushels only of unslacked lime 
was, after being slacked, carefully spread upon 
each English acre, and immediately well har- 
rowed in. As many pieces of the lime, which had 
not been fully slacked at first, were gradually re- 
duced to powder by the dews and moisture of the 
earth—to mix that with the soil, the land was 
again well harrowed in three or four days thereaf- 
ter. ‘This land was sown in the spring with oats, 
with white and red clover and rye-grass seeds, 
and well harrowed, without being ploughed again. 
The crop of oats was good; the plants of grass 
sufficiently numerous and healthy ; and they form- 
ed a very fine pasture, which continued good until 
ploughed, and years after, for corn. 

About twelve years afterwards, [ took a lease 


of the hilly farm of Grubbet; many parts of 


which, though of an earthy mould tolerably deep, 
were too steep and elevated to be kept in tillage. 
As these had been much exhausted by cropping, 
and were full of coueh-grass, to destroy that, and 
procure a cover of fine grass, I fallowed them, 
and laid on the same quantity of lime per acre,— 


then harrowed, and sowed oats and grass seeds in | 


the spring; exactly as in the last mentioned expe- 
riment. The oats were a full crop, and the plants 
of grass abundant. Several of these fields have 
been now above thirty years in pasture, and are 
still producing white clover and other fine grasses ; 
no bent or fog has yet appeared upon them. It 
ceserves particular notice, that more than treble 


Accordingly, in the autumn, about twenty | 


. ho . ies 
the quantity of lime was laid upon fields adjoining 
of a similar soil, but which, being fitter for ocea” 
sional tillage, upon them the lime was ploughed 
in. These fields were also sown with oats and 
grass seeds. ‘The latter throve well, and gave . 
fine pasture the first year ; but afterwards, the bent 
spread so fast, that, in three years, there was more 
of it than of the finer grasses. 

In all these instances, where the lime was on! 
harrowed in, and not ploughed down, the land not 
only continued to produce the fine grasses, but the 
dung of the animals feeding upon them had the 
same effect in increasing the quantity and verdyre 
of the grass, as it has upon rich, loamy, infiely 
soils ; of this, the parts of Grubbet hills, above al. 
luded to, aflord a full proof at this day. Whereas 
wherever the lime was ploughed down, the parts 
of the soil at the surface, which were not suffi. 
ciently mixed with lime, though sown with elo. 
vers, became gradually covered with bent; and 
dung of the animals had little or no effect upon 
such benty parts. ‘That animal dung has little or 
no beneficial effect upon such pastures, is obvious 
from this circumstance, that, in all hilly countries, 
there are great tracts of benty grass land, which 
have continued for centuries, though constantly 
pastured with sheep or cattle, without any visible 
improvement; the animal dung neither increasing 
the quantity, nor improving the quality of the pas- 
ture. But it is still more remarkable that dung 
has no permanent effect upon such soils, even 
when ploughed down, as appears from the follow- 
ing facts. 

In the year 1756, about five acres of earthy out- 
fielc benty land, were folded with sod-dikes, and 
very well dunged, with the intention of ploughing 
it for oats ; but upon determining, afterwards, to 
enclose about sixty acres to be continued in pas- 
ture, of which these five acres made a part, the 


intention of ploughing these folds was given up ; 


and the dikes were thrown down in the spring, 
well harrowed, and sown with rye-grass. The 
effect of the dung upon that land was very consi- 
derable the first year, a great deal-less so the se- 
cond, very little the third, and was not visible 
afterwards. Seven years thereafter, it was plougli- 
ed for oats along with the rest of the field, when 
the effects of the dung were expected to be conside- 
rable ; but the crop was no better upon the tolded 
part, than upon the others ; nor was it any better 
upon the sides of the sod-dykes, where the dung 
had been at first fully covered in by the earth ol 
the sods. 

Some years afterwards, about ten acres of benty 
outfield was fallowed, and intended to be limed ; 
but, for particular reasons, no part of it was limec. 
One half of it, however, was dunged from the 
farm-yard. The whole field was sown with oats 
and ryegrass seeds. The crop of oats was muc h 
better upon the part that was dunged, as was also 
the ryegrass the first year ; but the bent spread 80 
fast upon both parts, that no ryegrass was left the 
fourth year, nor was there any greater verdure 
upon the part that was dunged than upon the 


When the whole field was ploughed 
ein 





| 
| 


other part. 


some years after, there was no visible differenc 
‘the crops between the two parts: the erop upon 


both was very bad. 

But from the following facts it appears, 
upon that sort of soil, when properly mixed 
lime, the effects of dung are not only greater, 


that 
with 
but 
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much more permanent, whether under tillage or 
asture. After laying at least fifty bushels of un- 
‘tacked lime upon each English acre of the dry 


nenty land of the farm of Frogden, I cropped it 





1 what was then called the Norfolk rotation ; viz. | 
ist year, Turnip ; 2d, Barley or Oats ; 3d, Grass; | 
and, 4th, Oats or Whear. It was expected that 
‘jis mode of cropping would not exhaust the land; 
bat I found, even in the second round, that the 
crops were 80 very much worse on the thin soils, 
that it was necessary to allow the Jand to continue | 
sme years in pasture to recover its fertility ; and. 
Or that purpose, it was sown with equal quanti- | 
fies of red, white, and yellow clovers, with a small | 
portion of rye-grass seeds. As the land had been | 
wwice fallowed, and carried three crops of turnips 
jorse-hoed alter liming, and had never been 
ploughed deep, the surface-soil was well mixed 
with lime; and accordingly, the clovers were not 
afierwards injured by the native bent. But as the 
land had been exhausted by cropping, sheep were 
folded upon it in nets the first summer. Their 
dung greatly increased the quantity and richness 
of the pasture ; and though the effect was less the 
next year, it continued to be considerable, and the 
pasture seemed still improving after the third 
year. After being six years in grass, the land was 
ploughed up, and produced full crops. As the 
sil of the fields treated in this manner was in 
every Tespect similar to that of the five acres 
which were folded in 1756, and to the soil of the 
lied of ten acres, half of which was dunged from 
the farm yard, as already mentioned, the very 
great superiority in the permanency of the effects | 
o' dung in the latter instance, over that in the) 
ivo former, can only be imputed to the lime. 
From the preceding statement, the following 
conclusions deserve the attention of agriculturists. | 
Ist. That animal dung dropped upon coarse, 
benty pastures, produces little or no improvement | 
upon them; and that, even when sheep or cattle, 
we confined to a small space, as in the case of’, 
viding, their dung ceases to produce any benefi- 
“ial eflect, after a few years, whether the land is 
continued in pasture, or brought under the plough. | 
21. That even when land of this description is 
vell fallowed and dunged, but not limed, though | 


} ) . - 
fe dung augments the produce of’ the subsequent | 


| 
‘top of grain, and of grass also for two or three | 
years, that thereafter, its effects are no longer dis- 
cmnible either upon the one or the other. 
od. ‘That when this land is limed, if’ the lime is 
“pt upon the surface of the soil, or well mixed | 
with it, and then laid down to pasture, the finer | 
“sss continue in possession of the soil, even in | 
“evated and exposed situations, for a great many | 
‘ars, to the exclusion of bent and fog. In the 
“se of Grubbet hills, it was observed, that more | 
— thirty years have now elapsed. Besides this, | 
‘ie dung of the animals pastured upon such land, | 
wes every year to the luxuriance, and improves 
¢ quality, of the pasture, and augments the pro- | 
; tive powers of the soil when afterwards plough- | 
» 0 grain ;—thus producing, upon a benty out- | 
s. soil, effects similar to what are experienced 
“en rich infield lands have been long in pasture, 
and Which are thereby more and more enriched. 
Bp. has when a large quantity of lime is laid | 
i. dem and ploughed down deep, the same | 
a r W i not be produced, whether in respect to | 
\! rmanent fineness of the pasture, its gradual | 
OL. LV—43 











| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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amelioration by the dung of the animals depastur- 
ed on it, or its fertility when afterwards in tillage. 
On the contrary, unless the surface is fully mixed 
with lime, the coarse grasses will, in a few years, 
regain possession of the soil, and the dung there- 
after deposited by cattle will not enrich the land 
for subsequent tillage. 

Lastly, It also appears from what has been 
stated, that the four-shift husbandry is only proper 
for very rich land, or in situations where there isa 
full command of dung: That by far the greatest 
part of the land of this country, requires to be con- 
tinued in grass two, three, four, or more years, ac- 
cording to its natural poverty: ‘That the objection 
made to this, viz. that the coarse grasses in a few 
years usurp possession of the soil, must be owing 
to the surface soil not being sufficiently mixed with 
lime, the lime having been covered too deep by 
the plough. 

There are other manures besides lime, which 
to acertain degree, produce similar eflects, upon 
which some observations may be offered at a fu- 
ture opportunity. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 
WILLIAM DAWSON. 

Edinburgh, 2d March, 1812. 





From the Farmers’ Magazine of 1815. 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM DAWSON, ESQ. OF GRA- 
DEN. 


Mr. Dawson, the subject of this Memoir, was 
born at Harperton, in Berwickshire, of which his 
farther was tenant, in February 1734. He was 
sent to England when about 16 years of age, for 
the purpose of acquiring a more correct know- 
ledge of practical agriculture, than was at that 
time to be obtained in his native county, where 
modern improvements had not yet commenced. 
His first residence was with Mr. Ball, agent to the 
Duke of Leeds, near Sheffield, in Yorkshire, 
where he continued three or four years. During 
this period Mr. Dawson regularly took a share in 
all the operations of a farm, and acquired that ex- 
pertness in every branch of labor which he found 
of so much advantage to him in instructing his 
servants, when he came to adopt the same man- 
agement on his farms in Scotland. Among other 
improvements, it was here that he first witnessed 
the cultivation of turnips according to the best 
piactices of those times. His leisure hours were 
occupied in extending his knowledge beyond the 
different parts of manual labor in which his time 
was principa'ly employed, and particularly in ac- 
quiring a coonsiderable degree of skill in the con- 


lstruction of agricultural implements ; in which, 


throughout the course of a Jong life, he made 
many useful improvements. From Mr. Ball’s 
Mr. Dawson went into Essex, and resided some 


‘time on the estate ot Lord Fitzwalter, where he 


eave his attention chiefly to the diffierent branches 
of grazing; and he afterwards travelled through 
several other counties of England, accurately ex- 
amining the best courses of husbandry, and storing 
up for his own use whatever seemed likely to be 


introduced with advantage into his own country. 


On his return to Harperton he immediately be- 
gan, with the consent of his father, to make trial 
of such modes of’ cultivation as seemed adapted to 
the soil of that farm; in particular, he employed 
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clay-marl toa great extent, at a time when the 
use of that manure was scarcely known in that 
district; and ‘instead of dropping the attempt, as 
‘ Lord Mintoseems to have done, he persevered for 
‘ several years, till better access was opened up to 


‘and expense attending marl, he could manure a 
‘jarger extent of ground yearly with lime, at a 
‘ cheaper rate.”* But as the soil of Harperton was 
not adapted to turnips, he did not commence the 
culture of this root upon a large scale, till he en- 
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practice began to be followed by some of 4. 
neighbors ;, and from his example, and by means 
of the workmen whom he trained, the present 


most approved mode of cultivating turnips erady. 


‘ally spread over all the south-eastern counties, 
‘lime, and till he found that, owing to the trouble | 


Mr. Dawson began the cultivation of turnips at 
his entry to rogden farm ; but is understood that 
they were raised in the broadcast manner till 1763. 
when he adopted the practice of drilling, "The 
first drills were formea by laying two furrow-slieos 
together, leaving a space untouched between each 


tered to the farm of Frogden on his own account, | drill; and this firm ground was afterwards raised 


| 


| 
\ 


in 1759. 

The arable land of the farm of Frogden is chiefly 
of asandy soil, and was at that time without fences, 
and otherwise in a very unproductive state, so that 
great exertions in enclosing, cleansing, draining, 
and manuring the land, were required for several 

‘ears at the commencement of Mr. Dawson’s 
ene: Hlere he employed lime to so great an ex- 
tent, that the proprietor, afraid of the injurious ef- 
fects which had been often experienced from se- 
vere cropping after lime, readily agreed with Mr. 


Dawson for a lite-rent lease, at a small advance of 


rent, in addition to the original one of 19 or 21 
years. Itis not true, as has been alledged, that 
Mr. Dawson used so much lime, because the pro- 
prietor had obliged himself to pay its original cost. 
Phe whole expense was incurred by himself, 





by a plough that followed; so that every drill oy 
ridgelet consisted of four furrows laid together, jn. 
stead of two, as at present, Mr. D. himself, whey 
this mode was first tried, held the plough that 
formed the two-lurrow ridgelets ; and was {ollow- 
ed by his best ploughman, who cleaved out the 
interval that was left between them. At this time, 
though two-horse ploughs were sometimes used, 
and always by Mr. Dawson, a driver was con- 
stantly employed to guide the horses ; but in the 
afternoon of the very first day, a trial was made to 
dispense with the driver when forming the first 
ridgelets or feerings; and so evident were the ad- 
vantages of the ploughman himself directing the 
horses, that very soon aflerwards all the drivers 
were dimissed. Mr. James M’ Dougal, now ten- 
ant in the parish of Dinton, in ‘Tweeddale, was 


though his exertions at that time were so extraor- | the first ploughman in Scotland, that ever drew a 


dinary as to appear to all his neighbors little suited 
to the circumstances of a tenant. 


straight furrow with two horses without a driver, 


The lime was | and was the first person whom Mr. Dawson em- 


brought from a distance of almost twenty miles, | ployed to form the turnip drills in the way just 

at first in four-wheeled, wagons, drawn by four | mentioned. ‘The breadth of the drills was at first 
. . if . | . * 

horses, but afierwards in two-horse carts, to which |3 feet, but after the land was once thoroughly 


he always continued to give the preference over 
wagons. 

Draining, which was then very little known in 
Roxburghshire, was executed by Mr. Dawson 
in a very effectual manner ; and, when he was in 
want of stones, he had recourse to an expedient 
which he had seen adopted in Essex. With im- 
plements contrived {or the purpose, the drains were 
made wide at the top, of the requisite depth, and 
very narrow at the bottom. He then filled them 
with broom, placing the bar stalks undermost, 
and compressing their bushy tops above, through 
which the earth can penetrate but a very little 
way. Some of them, says Dr. Douglas,t have 
lasted upwards of thirty years, without any ap- 
pearance of failure. | 

But that forwhich the agriculture of Scotland is 
most eminently indebted to Mr. Dawson, is the 
culture of turnips. Before his time, this valuable 
root, the foundation of all good husbandry on dry 
soils, had been introduced by proprietors both in 
the east and west of Scotland; but it had made 
very little progress, and produced no improvement 
in the general state of agriculture, even in what 
were then considered the best cultivated counties. 
The farmers of those times, like the lower classes 
of the tenantry at present, had an insuperable 
aversion to every innovation on their established 
routine ; and viewed the attempts of proprietors, 
without the least inclination to imitate them. But 
when Mr. Dawson, himself’ a rent-paying farmer, 
cultivated turnips upon an extensive scale, his 





* Douglas’s Survey of Roxburehshire, p. 135 


t Survey of Roxburghshire, p. 131. 





cleaned, so great a breadth was found unnecessa- 
ry, and they were accordingly reduced to the pre- 
sent breadth of 30 or 27 inches, The extent ot 
his turnip crop was usually about 100 acres yearly. 
At first they were consumed mostly by cattle, 
which were sold throughout the winter and spring, 
for many years chiefly in Edinburgh market. At 
this time very few cattle were fattened in Scotland 
after the grass season ; and the profits of this and 
other branches of Mr. Dawson’s management 
were accordingly considerable. ‘Thus, the pre- 
dictions of his ruin, which were freely hazarded 


| by his neighbors, were soon succeeded by an irte- 





| ture for three years or more. 





sistible conviction of the superiority of his system, 
and by the imitation of those practices which were 
at first very generally ridiculed. Sometime after, 
however, Mr. Dawson being satisfied of the 
ereat benefit which the land received from the 
turnips being eaten on the ground by sheep, gave 
up the fattening of cattle ; and his whole turnips, 
latterly, were allotted to sheep alone, with the ex- 
ception of a small portion carried to his straw-yard 
cattle, to convert the straw into manure. — 
Mr. Dawson, for several years after his we | 
to Frogden, adopted what was called the Norfolk 
rotation, one-half of his arable land being under 
corn, and the other half under clover and turnips, 
in equal proportions. But he soon found that - 
soil was too weak for this constant tillage ; an 
that it was necessary, in order to ensure abundant 
crops, that his clover division should be lett 1n pas- 
This course he ever 
afierwards persevered in, and all his crops were a& 
cordingly most luxurient and productive. Ml 
The success which was the just reward of Mr. 
Dawson's judicious and spirited management, 
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duced him to extend his concerns beyond the farm 
of Frogden ; and he afterwards Tented the con- 
ti@uous farms of Morbattle Tofts and Grubbet, 
jpout three miles distant. On these farms, the 
jormer of which consists of low lying arable land, 
the latter chiefly of steep hills, better adapted for 
cheep pasture, Mr. Dawson repeated all his former 
operations 5 and the vast improvement effected on 
the hills of Grubbet, by means of lime, are still con- 
spicuous among the pastures of that district, after 
th elapse of upwards of thirty years. Such parts of 
them as were too steep to be frequently brought 
under tilage, were limed on the surface, after 
being cleaned by fallow or turnips ; and the lime 
was harrowed in with the grass seeds sown atong 
with the first crop thereafter ;—a mode of man- 
awement by which asmall quantity of lime was 
‘gund to produce very beneficial effects in raising 
and maintaining the finer grasses, and which, in 
such situations, ought to be more generally adopt- 
ed. 

The consequence of this liberal and judicous ex- 
penditure was soon visible in the increase of his 
ortanes Which enabled him to purchase and im- 
prove the estate of Graden, an extensive property 
adjoining to his farm of rogden., 

During the last twelve or fifteen years of his | 
‘ie, Mr. Dawson retired from the personal super- 
intendence of lus farms, which then devolved upon 
his two sons, the elder of whom still possesses the 
larms of Morbattle Tofts and Grubbet; and the 
younger remained at rogden till Mr. Dawson’s 
lease was purchased by the proprietor in 1812 for 
alife annuity of £800. He spent the last years 
of his life in Edinburgh, where he died, after a 
lew hours illness, on the 29 January 1815, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. He had been ocea- 
sionally slightly indisposed for a year or two be- 
lore with the same disease (an ossification of the 
heart) which terminated in death; but the gene- 
ral state of his health was good; and he retained 
the full possession of his mental faculties till his | 
lastmoment. He married the year preceding his | 
entry to the farm of Frogden, and has left a nu- | 
merous family in prosperous circumstances. 

Mr. Dawson was exceedingly regular in his 








habits, and most correct and systematical in all his | parish of Hdnam, which gave birth to the Poet of 


such as had benefited by his instructions and ad- 
vice, were eagerly engaged to introduce their mas- 
ter’s Improvements in other places, His benevo- 
lence, which often sought for objects at a distance 
that were not personally known to him, was dis- 
played not only in pecuniary donations, while the 
giver frequently remained unknown, but was stri- 
kingly evinced in the attention which he paid to 
the education of the children of his laborers, for 
whom he maintained teachers at his own ex- 
pense. If fame were always the reward of great 
and useful talents, there are few men of any age 
or country that would live longer in the grateful 
rememblance of posterity than the subject of this 
memotr. 

In concluding this hasty sketch of Mr. Daw- 
son's life, and the improvements introduced by 
him, it is impossible not to contrast, with a feeling 
of grateful exultation, the present agricultural state 
of Scotland with what it was when he commenced 
his operations in Tiviotdale. Did our limits per- 
mit, it might perhaps be neither uninstructive nor 
inconsistent with the present subject, to carry the 
contrast and the inquiry to even more remote pe- 
riods; to trace the fluctuations of that enterprising 
spirit which, on the extinction of the Border feuds, 
reappeared under a more beniguant aspect, to en- 
lighten and fertilize the country its wasteful ardor 
had so often disturbed. It would be curious, too, 
amidst those changes to observe what various veins 
of intellect the same excitation discloses in differ- 
ent individuals, and the mutual influence and re- 
lation between the useful and ornamental arts. 
But we cannot here enter upon such investigations. 
It is enough to notice, that the same remarkable 
district, the scene of so many bloody conflicts— 
which trained to war and tumult the turbulent he- 
roes of Border story—the Douglasses, and Homes 
and Scotts—can boast, in our own times, a host of 
names more beneficiently illustrious. ‘The houses 


of Home and Elliott have produced Lord Kames, 


Lord Heathfield, and Lord Minto. Of humbler 
origin, Leyden and Park, with all the indefatiga- 
ble intrepidity of their ancestors, have persevered, 
and (unhappily for the world) have perished in 
the prosecution of far noble enterprises; and the 


agricultural operations, which were not only well | the Seasons, also produced the “father of Scottish 
conducted, but always executed at the proper sea- | husbandry” — William Dawson. 


son. His plans were the result of an enlightened 
aid sober calculation; and were persisted in, in 
spite of every difficulty and discouragement, till 
they were reduced to practice. Every one who 
knows the the obstacles that are thrown in the 
way of all innovations in agriculture, by the sneers 
ol prejudice and the obstinacy of ignorance, and 
hot unfrequently by the evil offices of jealousy and 
malevolence, must be aware, that none but men 
of pr strong minds, and of unceasing activity, 
tre able to surmount them. Such a man was Mr. 
Dawson; and to this single individual may be 
justly ascribed the merit of producing a most fa- 
vorable change in the sentiments, in regard to the 
tial of new experiments, as well as in the prac- 


ee, of the farmers of Scotland. The laboring | 


“lasses were not less indebted to this eminent per- 
‘on lor opening up ascurce of employment, which 
has fiven bread to the young and feeble jin almost 
the only branches of labor of which they are ca- 
pable in merely rural districts. Most of his ser- 
‘ants continued with him for many years; and 


From the Cultivator. 
FRUIT KEPT SOUND IN COTTON, 
We have been informed, by a gentleman who 
‘has had practical proof of its success, of a new 
‘mode of keeping fruits fresh for the table, as 
‘grapes, plums, &c. a long time alter they have 
‘been gathered. It is simply to alternate them in 
layers with cotton batting, in clean stone jars, and 
‘to place them in a chamber secure from frost. 
The discovery was accidental. A servant maid 
in the family of William Morey, of Union Village, 
| Washington county, about to visit her friends, se- 
cured a quantity of plums in this way, to preserve 
‘them till her return. They were found to have 
kept in excellent condition, long after this fruit had 
‘disappeared in the garden. From the hint thus 
afforded, Mr. Morey, Mr. Holmes, and one or two 
‘neighbors, laid down grapes in this manner last 
‘fall, and they enjoyed the luxury of fresh, fine 
flavored fruit through the winter, until the early 
/part of March. 
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ON THE HABITS OF THE HESSIAN FLY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Cambridge, Eastern Shore, Md., 
August 8th, 1836. 


By 
Fly” 1 
of the United States, and the false notions enter- 
tained and circulated of the habits of this insect, 
giving astonishing currency to the most futile, yet 
strongly vouched remedies, for we'd years pub- 
lished, and yet publishing to the credulous commu- 
nity, lately in the “Baltimore American,” former- 


ly in the “American Farmer,” and also in the “Far- | 


mer’s Register,” vol. I., p. 351, (in which latter, 
I am happy to see in a note appended. vou dissent 
from the hypothesis to which I particularly allude, ) 


I am led to offer a few remarks in opposition to the | 


‘prevalent and deleterious doctrine” —“the erro- 
neous principles on which it is founded,” and the 
consequently ‘erroneous prescription of the much- 
extolled specific.” 

An lary cannot be required for discussing one 
of the most interesting questions that is, or ever 
has been, before the agricultural community—“a 
preventive for the ravages of the Hessian Fly.” 

It is not that [ am enabled to settle this mooted 
point of vital importance that I make this commu- 
nication, but it is in the hope of approximating the 
truth, by the detection of error: and it is thus, 
“instar omnibus,” that man, with his finite capa- 
city, must approach and investigate the mysterious 
modes and results of infinite wisdom. And for 


the snrall contribution [ now offer to this point, if 
it meet your approbation, [ ask the favor of a space 
of your “Farmer’s Register,” where zeal is sanc- 


tioned by example, and confidence promoted by li- 
berality. 

The author of the communication, lately in the 
“Baltimore American,” signed ‘Maryland Agri- 
culturist’”—“others also to the same effect,” re- 
marks, “it,” (the Hessian Fly,) “‘is either generat- 
ed in the grain of wheat, similar to the bug which 
infests the pea: or, the insect, when in its winged 
state, deposites an egg on the surface of the grain, 
when in the ear; and thus, when the wheat is 
sown and begins to vegitate, the egg vivifies, and 
the destructive worm is formed.” 

He adopts the latter opinion, and makes it the 
basis of his remedy. 

His reasons for the opinion are, Ist. ‘That the 
insect releases itself by bursting the blade that 


covers it, when the head is forming, and assumes | 


its winged state, and deposites its egg on the 
wheat when filling and coming to perfection.” 

2nd. “That with the aid of a microscope, the 
egg is discernible in the form of a glutinous mat- 
ter.” 

Hence he deduces the remedy which he earnest- 
ly recommends to the notice of the farmer, viz: 
“to pass the seed, through brine or pickle, wash- 
ing it well, and then roll it in lime.” 

By what means he does not inform us, he has 
arrived at the conclusion of this alternative, for the 
parental selection of a nidus; nor why he rejects 
the ey of some other part of the plant be- 
mg the chosen spot. 

ndeed, the hypothesis adopted by this gentle- 
man, and for many years, by others, so ardently, 
and no doubt so honestly pressed upon the agri- 
cultural community, rests upon a concatenated 


the late disastrous ravages of the “Hessian | 
throughout the whole wheat-growing district | 
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string of errors in fact, “false principles” and 
“false conclusions,” and will lead, if’ practiced " 
infallible disappointment. 

It is nota fact, “that this insect releases 
‘by bursting the blade that covers it, when the 
head is forming, and then assumes the wincp, 
state’ from which the writer infers the deposite o{ 
its egas, when the grain is filling.” 

It is a fact, well known, T had supposed, to every 
wheat grower in the United States, who hag no- 
ticed the habits of the Hessian Fly, that they haye 
at least two broods in the year, the fall and the 
spring brood, and probably more; the two are 
well known, because of their effects upon a valya. 


0 


itself 


ble crop; others are not generally known. 


The first of the two is deposited (or, I will say, 
“appears,’’) as every one knows, on the young aii. 
turanal wheat, where it rests at the base ol the blade. 
tillthe vegetable juices have nourished it, and the so- 
lar beams have matured it, which, in general, Coes 
not occur, atleast in the climate of Maryland, until 
between the first and tenth of the following “ May, 
when they are seen, on the wing, over the 
wheat fields, though ina momentary period, per- 
petrating their appalling deeds of mischief, by thai 
almost incredible multiplication and celerity of per- 
formance, which all the smallerand ephemeral in- 
sects are capable of. Their progression, then, 
from the egg to the “larva,” the ‘‘chrysalid,” and 
the parent, or winged state, is more or less 
rapid, as the weather is favorable. 

I would ask those numerous and respectable en- 
tomologists, and farmers, who contend that the 
grain is the medium through which the parent 
transmits the new progeny into life, “what becomes 
of those whose destinies have fixed their first 
stage upon a period when the grain is not formed? 
sct. the “spring,” or the “May” brood. Will 
they say that one brood adopts the grain, and 
another the blade fora nidus? This contrariety 
of habit in the same insect is seen no where. It 
would be repugnant to the “known laws of nature,” 
to “analogy,” and to the “character of instinct,” 
which is notoriously immutable. Will they unite 
with us in the apostrophe—“ Natura ! quam te celi- 
mus ineviti quoque.”’ 

From the difficulty ofaccommodating this “Jfay 
brood,” then, it would seem to be deducible, asa 
matter of necessity, “as they must be accommo- 
dated, and a priori” ina similar manner as the 
fall brood; and there is then no grain accommoda- 
tion for them, there being no grain formed at thal 
time; and yet they continue their procreation, “that 
the numerous and respectable entomologists, and 
farmers, who advocate the deposite on or in the 
grain, are “quoad hoc” in error; and their reme- 
dy, consequently and absolutely erroneous, and 
wholly inefficacious. 

It is certain that the deposite must be made upon 
a part of the plant already substantial, visible aud 
tangible at the time, but the “Jay” deposite finds 
no grain in this condition; andthe dogma, “that 
itmust be on or in the grain, must be abandoned 
as wholly untenable ; and some other part of the 
plant must be sought as the selected spot of the 
deposite. I will presently show that this part's 
the blade. 

2nly. The writer says, “if I had any doubts on 
this subject, they would be removed by the fact, 
that with the aid of a microscope the egg 1s dis- 
cernible in the form ofa glutinous matter.” 
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What egg? I would ask. He has not attempt- 
ed to show or to make it probable that the egg of 
the Hessian Fly has ever been seen on the grain 
of wheat, or on any other grain. If it can be 
chown that the grain was ever its resort, then it 
will be conceded, that it always was and always 
will be its resort; if the blade, the same: reason 
may be variable, but tnrstinct never changes—the 


«eurculio” will take his fruit, the ‘apis’ his | 
leaf—they will perish rather than violate the laws | 


of their nature, their physical and innate charac- 
ter. The eggs seen may have been the eggs of 
other insects. I have for some years observed a 


small, gaunt blue fly, very similar to the house | 


ly, but much smaller, operating upon the head of 
wheat when nearly ripe, and apparently depositing 
eggs. IT have found upon these heads, afierwards 
examined, and within the capsule, small larvie 
which had consumed a portion of the grain. These 


are, possibly, from the fly the northern States | 


are complaining of; and the eggs the gentle- 
man has seen on the grain, may have proceeded 
from the samesource. ‘They have never appeared 
here in sufficient numbers to excite alarm, and 
they certainly are not the product of the Hessian 
fy. Having already shown that the head, or 
grain of the wheat cannot possibly be the place of 
deposite for the Hessian fly, I will proceed to veri- 
fy my promise in a manuer which [ hope will be 
satisfactory to make it conclusively certain, that 
the blade of the plant is the place of deposite for 
theege. I shall annex the authority, because 
thereby aresponsibility is offered; and consequent- 


ly, an additional sanction given to the verity of the | 


facts. ‘This is the more necessary, because of the 
importance of all facts, regarding: this important 
subject matter; and especially such as may pre- 
serve the farmer from a fallacious confidence in a 
proposed remedy, which must inevitably disap- 
point his hopes, lull him into false security, and 
possibly suspend his further enquiries into a sub- 
ject, whose vital importance requires incessant and 
united prosecution. 

On the seventh day of “Jay” last, (a warm 
day, so noted on my agricultural diary, ) I observed 
in an outer corner of one of my wheat fields, a 
cloud of’ insects, on the wing, swarming like bees, 
over a space of a few acres of the young wheat. 
Attracted by their dense and glittering appearance, 
increased, no doubt, by the bright solar rays re- 
lected from them, I rode up to the swarm, whose 
elevation reached from the ground to about fifteen 
leet. I caught several, and found them to be the 


Hessian fly. On that day week, (also a warm | 


and bright day, the intervening days had been 
generally, cool,) I took a microscope to the field, 
and pulling up several bunches of’ the wheat with- 
in the sphere of their flight, I discovered on many 
of the blades of every bunch, and on their upper 
surface, and a few inches from their insertion into 
the stem, agglutinated eggs, and larve invisible to 
the naked eye until the point was indicated by the 
instrument, when they might be seen in diflerent 
Stages of forwardness or progression to maturity: 
some white, im which no insect could be discerned 
upon breaking them—some yellow, in which in- 
Sects were found—and others, from which they 
Were recently released, and lying at the mouth of 
the shell, yet motionless, apparently, -and with 


their heads turned downwards, as if to make their 


Way as soon as they could move to the base of the 


‘} contagious pest, 


a ee 


blade, at which, finally, the too visible fattened, 
and grown larva, and chrysalid, give woful eviden- 
ces of the source of their life and nutrition, and of 
the decline and death of the great object of our 
care and attention. 

Having made these observations, [ extended 
my researches through the apparent sphere of 
itheir operations, and found it equally infested: 
| these few acres became entirely naked; and it is 
/remarkable that no other part of thelfield afforded 
| any vestige, then or afterwards, of the fly. Upon 
| 





‘the remainder, I grew a heavy crop of straw—the 
grain was destroyed by the general, and subse- 
quently disastrous scab. Many of the chrysalids 
‘[have brought to maturity, leaving no doubt of 
the identity of parent and offspring. 
Irom the whole premises—“trom facts’’—“from 
‘reason’—lrom “analogy”? it is clear, that the leaf 
of the plant, and not the head or grain is the fit 
and actual nidus of the Hessian fly—it is there 
that it is deposited, hatched and matured: and 
probably in several successive generations from the 
first suitable stage of the autumnal wheat, until, 
by its growth it is rendered too coarse for the fiunc- 
| tions of the tender offspring, when, no doubt, they 
renew their deposites, perhaps sparsely, on other 
tender plants, their next preferences, till their favo- 
tite growth of the coming autumn, shal! complete 
the cycle. 
| ‘The general character of the instinctive faculty, 
in other insects, better known, for the preservation 
| of their broods, under the influence of which, they 
‘seek a nidus, in or near which, their progeny, 
when hatched, may be nourished—the fact, ne- 
ver [ believe denied, that the larva of this fly has 
always been found at or near the base of the leaf, 
and never on or in the grain, or the head—the 
fact, that the grain or head does not exist at the 
time of the ‘May’ deposite—the fact, that the 
larva of this fly does not consume any part of the 
| grain or head, nor leave any trace of even a tran- 
scient existence in that portion of the plant—the 
fact, that if the eae were deposited there, the 
grain, when thrashed, undergoing its a 
heat, would, ‘‘as with the moth” or wheat weevil, 
vivify its incumbent, occupying so delicate a shell, 
which is alledged by these theorists to be after- 
wards brought to life by a Jess degree of heat, in 
the earth, after the cool season of seed time—the 
fact, that ifdeposited and hatched on orin the grain, 
it must in its tender larva stage feed there or perish, 
and the fact, that it does not feed there and does not 
perish; all these facts undeniable, together with those 
stated, as coming under my late observation, can 
leave no reasonable doubt, that the place of depo- 
site for the egg of the Hessian fly, is the leaf—and 
'not the grain or head, aud demonstrate the abso- 
lute futility of the brining and liming remedy, so 
‘confidently and earnestly relied on, and recom- 
'mended for many years; and to the present mo- 
| ment reiterated with ejaculations of surprise, “that 
}so simple and infallible a remedy, (see Farmers’ 
' Register, vol. I.,) should not be generally circu- 
lated and adopted for the good of mankind.” 
| Finally, [ may remark, that I used this process 
‘of brining and liming for three years, not for the 
i “fly,” but for the smut (/e charbon) a stinking, 
very different from the black 
head, (da nielle,) which latter is, withus, generally 
‘and improperly called smut: of the former, we 
| have had but little ; yet, for a few years, by some 
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unknown cause, it was introduced among my 
wheat. I found this remedy unavailing also for 
this disease; and my crops were not relieved until 
I purchased a new stock of seed wheat and scoured 
my granaries. Inoneof these years, it happened, 
that my crops, thus treated, suffered as much, per- 
haps more, than in any previous season: and from 
these experiments, (which were fully and faithfully 
executed, and on a large scale, because I enter- 
tained sanguine hopes of success, ) I am under the 
fullest conviction, that the germinative principle is 
enfeebled by the process, and the plant rendered 
thereby an easier prey to the fly, or any other in- 
vading insect.* 

I have, my dear sir, fur exceeded tite limits of 
my design in this communication; but really, the 
question of aremedy for the Hessian fly is so inter- 
esting—the detection of a prevalenterror in respect 
to it so essential to its true solution—the chief re- 
medy offered is so confidently pressed upon the 
public, and so palpably worse than nothing, inas- 
much as it holds out false views, and obscures the 
path of research, coming too under the sanction of 
many and highly respectable sources, ‘rom New 
York to Virginia, inclusive—these considerations 
make my apology tor the zeal which I have evinced, 
and the freedom which has been taken, by 

Yours respectfully, 


JOSEPH E. MUSE. 


ON THE RAIL-ROADS OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


AND THE SOUTH GENERALLY. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


To the fact of my not having, until nearly half 


August had expired, seen the reply of P. Q., [in 
No. 3, vol. 4, of the Farmers’ Register,] must 


be attributed my silence on the subject. [ really 
did not intend to be harsh or unpleasant. The pa- 
per was written currente calamo, and perhaps, 
rather severely expressed ; if so, it was owing to 
my having been charged, in imagination, with 
“dealing damnation” around me, when as to the 
Wilmington, &c. road, in reality P. Q. was in a 
similar manner, doing the very same. The paper 
alluded to was sent to Wilmington with a view, 
I candidly confess, of counteracting his maledic- 
tion. Whether it appeared or no, I am ignorant. 
The Rip-van-Winkle presses are strangely con- 
ducted, and, as wellas the good citizens of Wil- 
mington, fearfully inspired. ‘They will understand, 
if they see this. 

[ plead guilty to the charge in his 3d paragraph; 
and, considering the actual condition of the south, 
and the attempts of Baltimore, &c., &c., to convey 





*From our experience of brining and liming seed 
wheat, to prevent the smut, we have arrived at a dif- 
ferent opinion from Dr. Muse—as we have never 
known that disease to occur after the preventive pro- 
cess had been ‘fully and faithfully executed.” Still 
we admit that such negative proofs, are not conclusive, 


as possibly some other unknown causes may have | 


checked or prevented the disease. In another opinion 
expressed above, we are much disposed to concur— 
that is, that the process of brining and liming, 
least as usually, and perhaps carelessly, executed,) 
serves to weaken the germinating power of the seed, 
and thereby enfeebles the plants. Ep. Far. Rec. 


at | 


the produce, and carry on the commerce of the 
west, to the Patapsco, the Delaware, the Hud- 
son, and last, but not least, the St. Lawrence, stil 
think the “prejudice” with which I am charced 
justifiable, and rather a subject of congratulation 
than of condemnation—certainly now in Virginia 
eventually, with Rip himself. si 

We agree as tothe “vast chain of public works.” 
and I repeat it, I still rejoice in the success of the 
Gaston Rail Road—for, such I presume, is the 
‘result, but I will candidly confess T have not yer 
learned the road is in progress, which, possibly 
would have been the case, if the subscription had 
been completed. I am_ necessarily ignorant of 
what is going on, in either North Carolina or Geor- 
gia, as it most especially suits the Charleston—jp 
fact, the only presses of South Carolina—to keep all 
that those states do, or attempt to do, perfectly out 
of sight—always excepting when it affects the jn. 
terest of the “Emporium of the South” that is to 
be 

P. Q. asks me, if “ever my pen can stop the 
march of the work,” the great rail road to the 
south? In reply, I would ask him when and 
whether the road is to be continued to Fayette, 
&e., &c.; and if continued, is it likely to be as 
soon in operation, as the road from the ‘Tennessee 
line, &c., to Baltimore: In this state of things, | 
cannot argue the matter; but notwithstanding his 
argument is so plausible, I still believe, thata 
“line from Darlington, &c., would make travellers 
forget that Raleigh was in existence.” P. Q. 
‘-supposes”’ the Raleigh route extended south, and 
then asks my opinion as to the comparative merits 
of the two routes. I reply, that the Weldon, Ha- 
lifax, and Waynesborough, is yet my favorite route. 
The road through Raleigh, Fayetteville, Cheravw, 
Camden, Columbia and Augusta, cannot be made 
at any thing like so cheap a rate, or accommo- 
date any thing like so wealthy and wanting a 
country, as that pointed out by Col. Long. The 
one will suit pedlers, the other planters. Except 
on the river banks, in this Carolina deserta route, 
there is no valuable cultivation. Above and be- 
low it, there is very much. P. Q. speaks of “the 
frequently disagreeable and sometimes dangerous 
passage across the Chesapeake.” This will vanish 
when the road is made, down the Eastern Shore, 
to the point opposite Norfolk. It will give an 
agreeable variety, and make Philadelphia, &c. &c., 
as accessible as Richmond or Wilmington. [tis 
to the former the multitude will direct their steps. 

I have not your Register by me, and with a frail 
memory am unable to get at the point of P. 
Q.’s last paragraph. It should seem my object 
was general. It was written under a strong teel- 
ing that something should be done, and ‘done 
quickly.” The north has capital, can command 
nerve, and possesses energy. Louisville is unit- 
ing with Baltimore, and N. Orleans with Louis- 
ville; and, if the Planet, with her wrought iron 
rimmed wheels, is to carry a load of 333,000 Ibs., 
I have no hesitation in saying, that the cotton of 
Tennessee, and upper Alabama certainly, and that 
of Louisiana possibly, is destined, ere long, to find 
its way to Baltimore, Phnladelphia, &c.—indeed, 
‘already have 100 bales, in one parcel, found their 
way to the latter place, by way of the Schuylkill 
canal. And, if, as in the case of’ flour, &c., John 
Bull will receive the cotton of the west as Colonial, 
|receiving vice the duties, the advantage of the ex- 
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clusive carriage, much of it will reach Liverpool, 
ria the St. Lawrence. af 

If “there's on earth the man Ihate,” it is a dem- 
agorue. It is one of that “malignum oulgus,” 
whom | abhor. Hence, f must only state my re- 
oret that P. Q. should have so expressed himself 
usto make him think my expression tended to sup- 
port such a mockery of patriotism and common 
cepse. Ile seems to believe he had “sufficiently 
eyarded himself?’—perbaps he did—if'so, and in- 
deed im any case, I can only plead guilty and claim 
hisexcuse. Of monopolies and joint stock com- 
panies | have a horror, so perlectas to be prevent- 
ed speaking of them with patience; but, sustained 
as they are by wealth and influence, and cramped 
as is the press by that wealth and influence, it is in 
vain now tosay aword. However, [apprehend the 
subject will be given its real importance and a fair 
hearing at thenext New York Legislature, when 
the bank-restraining act will come into discussion, 
and its principle combated by the report of the 
practical benefits to be derived from the only true 
joint stock system, as successfully adopted and 
used in England since 1825. 

That with Col. Long’s Report before it, and an 
overflowing treasury, some measure founded on 
the report was not proposed in Congress, surprised 
me. The result of a rail road made on the route 
and in the manner he proposed, would have saved 
hundreds and thousands of dollars, and hundreds 
of lives in the late Creek business. I should like 
no better witness than General Scott on this sub- 
ject, * * * * A rail road from north-east to 
south-west, would convey the United States mail 
troops, &c,, &c., free of charge—a_ consideration 
fully entitling its proprietors to a fair claim to a con- 
struction of two-fiths of it by the government: 
thus adding to the convenience of the government, 
and in such a manner and extent, as to give it no 
pretence for interfering with its management, or 
expecting to participate in its profits—moreover 
lessening its influence. 

G. L. C. 


[We regret that, in addition to the delay of the fore- 
going piece caused by the reasons stated by its author, 
at its commencement, it should have been still longer 
kept back, by want of room in the last No.—the pages 
of which were either then filled, or engaged by other 
matter, when this communication was received. By 
such long intervals occurring between different pieces 
of the same series, whether by the same writer, or by 
opposing controversialists, much of the interest is ne- 
cessarily lost. To lessen this effect as much as possi- 
ble we shall commence in the present case a course 
Which will be continued hereafter, whenever circum- 
‘tances require and permit it to be adopted—viz. to 
send a sheet containing any matter of controversy, as 
‘oon as printed, to both parties—and thus to afford ear- 
lier opportunity for reply. 

We have before stated our desire to receive commu- 
nications of the class to which these (on both. sides) 
belong—that is, statements and arguments in explana- 
ion or support of any of the schemes of great and val- 
wable publie works for facilitating transportation. But 
atthe same time we must remind our correspondents 
of the necessity of confining themselves to the dis- 
Sussion of the subjects undertaken—as well as of 
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choosing subjects of sufficient importance to interest 
a considerable portion of our readers. The conflict- 
ing claims of both the great lines of railways advoca- 
ted respectively by P. Q. and G. L. C. are certainly 
of high importauce: and if our correspondents choose 
to continue the discussion, we recommend to them to 
commence a new series, in which they inay set forth 
fully their views on the general subjects, and avoid, as 
either unnecessary or improper, all minor or irrelevant, 
and especially all personal matters. For the purpose 
of having a full exposition of the subject, and render- 
ing justice to both sides, we shall give in the following 
pages the views of the proposed Wilmington and Hal- 
ifax railway and its general route, as presented in the 
Engineer’s Report, Just published.] 


From the Richmond Whig. 
COPPER IN VIRGINIA. 


The copper region of our state is beginning to 
excite a great deal of interest throughout the 
country, and it is a subject well worthy the atten- 
tention of scientific and practical men. ‘The im- 
portance of this subject will readily be perceived, 
when we recollect that the demand for copper is 
almost unlimited, and constantly increasing, ari- 
sing from the new uses to which it is almost daily 
being applied, and that copper mines are among 
the most certain and profitable of all mines. The 
last annual report of the consolidated mines in 
Cornwall, states the value of the products of that 
mine, for the last year, to be (£152,000) one 
hundred and fifty-two thousand pounds sterling : 
they employ three thousand five hundred laborers, 
and steam power equivalent to seven or eight 
thousand horses, and are now working at the 
depth of more than 1600 feet below the surface. 
The average yield of the ore from that mine is 
between 8 and 9 per cent of copper. ‘The analy- 
sis of the copper ores of this state show them to be 
much richer, and lying nearer the surface, they 
can certainly be worked to much greater profit. 
There are two copper mines in this state, one call- 
ed the United States, situated in Orange county, 
and the other the Phanix Mine in the county of 
Fauquier, which are attracting considerable no- 
tice. ‘There has as yet been but little work done 
at the United States, but a company has been re- 
cently organized and will speedily commence op- 
erations, under what are believed to be very favo- 
rable auspices. ‘The Phoenix Mine was worked 
to considerable extent, many years since, by an 
English company and a large quantity of ore 
taken from the mine, and pe 5 u- to Europe. 
That company were forced to abandon the enter- 
prise owing to the impossibility of keeping under 
the water with the imperfect machinery of that 
early day. <A party of gentlemen have recently 
undertaken to work this mine. An engine has 
been erected to free the mine of water, which it 
easily accomplishes: skilful miners have been em- 
ployed, and it is hoped the work will be prosecu- 
ted with vigor. ‘The ore taken from the mine 
since the present company have commenced op- 
erations, is very rich and beautiful, and the pros- 
pects on the whole are very flattering. They have 
unwatered the mine, and ascertained that the vein 
is of regular formation and sufficiently large. 





We have seen in this city specimens of the ore 
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of the Phanix Mine, and they are of extreme 
wealth undoubtedly. ‘They are now undergoing 
analysis by Dr. Johnson, and we may state the 
nee 3 at an early day. 

The early history of the Phanix Mine is cu- 
rious. It was worked some 15 or 20 years before 
the Revolution, and the ore sent to England to be 
smelted. Its richness may be conjectured {rom its 
bearing transportation across the Atlantic, and still 
paying profit. 

There is, we are happy to say, a deep interest 


beginning to be taken in the mineral wealth of | 


Virginia, and a spirit of active enterprise displayed 
in developing it. For the gratification of the cu- 
rious,and in the hope of impelling forward the spirit 
now awakened, we throw together the following 
data as indicating the value of the Phanix copper 
mine. They have been prepared on careful in- 
quiry, and we believe may be received with con- 
fidence. 

1. Itis proved that there is a regular well de- 
fined vein, the absence of which, it is believed, 
has prevented the success of any copper mine yet 
undertaken in America. 

2. This vein is from two to five feet in width, 
which in Cornwall would be considered very con- 
siderable. | 

3. The vein cuts the formation at a high angle, 
and when that is the case, it never gives out in 
depth. 

4. No reliance can be placed upon any mine, 
however favorable the superficial indications, 
when the existence of a regular vein cannot be 
demonstrated. 

5. The vein is not only free from any admixture 
which might injure the copper, or render its reduc- 
tion difficult, but actually contains an abundant 
quantity of limestone, the substance employed for 
its flux. 

6. The ore is exceedingly kindly and rich, and 
will bear comparison with specimens from the fa- 
mous mines of Cuba and Chili. 

7. Considerable quantities of ore have been 
taken from the mines and shipped to Europe, as is 
proved by the refuse left on the surface, and the 
testimony of numerous traditions. 

8. In England, few copper mines are pro- 
ductive for the first few hundred feet, whereas 
this one has yielded much fine ore about that of 
fifty. 

9. The present formation, which is intersected 
by the vein, is superficial. ‘This is the opinion, 
expressed with great confidence, of Professor Ro- 
gers, who states that the copper has come from 
beneath where the regular mineral formation will 
be found after penetrating through the upper liori- 
zontal strata. 

10. ‘The vein is probably of desirable length, as 
specimens of ore have been found upon its course 
at a considerable distance in both directions. 

11. ‘The property includes nearly a mile upon 
the supposed course of the vein. 

12. ‘The existence of a branch at the depth of 
fifty feet makes it probable that there are other 
veins—parallel veins. It is rare that a single iso- 
Jated vein is found. 

13. ‘The mine is but 25 miles from tide water, 
and four from a canal now in process of’ construc- 
struction. 

14. There are roads and settlements, and above 
all, abundance of wood in the neighborhood, 


a 

15. The mine is in actual operation—a steam 

engine and ample mining materials are upon the 

spot, and an opportunity will soon be furnished 

of obtaining any additional machinery of the 

most improved kind in the immediate neighbor. 
hood. 


Irom the Genesee Farmer, 


STACKING HAY. 


The plan of stacking hay is one which is not to 
be commended in itself, and which should be 
avoided by every farmer as much as is possible 
with the other arrangements of the farm. The 
reasons which, to us are conclusive against stack. 
ing where it can be avoided are these: The out- 
side of the stacks, forming no inconsiderable part 
of the whole, by exposure to the weather becomes 
utterly worthless as fodder—in feeding it out, much 
of the hay is blown away, or trodden down by the 
stock, and is thus lost, that would be saved were 
it fed from the rack or in the yard—the manure js 
not at the command of’ the farmer, and of course 
cannot be applied to those parts of the farm that 
most require it, and to those crops that would be 
the most benefited ; and when the stacks are made 
in the meadow, as they most generally are, the 
turf all around them is poached up by the feet of 
the cattle, and the surface rendered uneven and 
unfit for mowing. Besides, hay fed out at the 
stack will not go near as far as when fed in stables 
or warm yards, nor will the stock receive the same 
benefit. 

Sull, stacking hay to a considerable extent must 
be practiced for the want of barn room, and where 
itis thus necessary, the best means of doing it 
should be adopted. If’ it is intended that the hay 
shall be sold, the larger the stack is constructed the 
better, as the surface exposed is always less in 
proportion to the size. If it is intended to be fed 
out where stacked, smaller stacks will be prefera- 
ble, as the loss from injury by the weather will be 
more than compensated by the greater distribution 
of the manure, and the less permanent poaching 
of the ground. ‘The better way of making these 
ordinary sized stacks, is to lay up a square pen of 
sound rails to the height of six feet ; on the bottom 
tier of rails let others be laid across at little dis- 
tances to serve as a flooring for the stack ; let the 
top rails be well secured at the corners by noteh- 
ing or otherwise; a pole of suitable height, if de- 
sired, planted firmly in the centre, and the pens 
fit for use. If the stack is well laid up, it will pro- 
ject over the rails all around, to the distance of two 
or three feet, thus entirely screening the lower ant 
more solid part of the stack from the influence o! 
the weather, and is at the same time completely 
fenced against cattle and sheep. Such a_ stack 
may easily be made to secure three tons of hay, 
which is as much as can be beneficially fed out at 
one place, to an ordinary stock. After a stack 1 
laid up the requisite height, and topped off, grea! 
care should be used in throughly smoothing and 
raking the surface downwards, so as to prevent 
the action of rain and weather in the best manner. 
We have seen stacks so constructed, that the rain 
was thrown off with almost as much certainty a5 
from a shingle roof; and others, the outside ol 
which was so arranged as to invite the moisture 
to enter, instead of warding it off. In stacking hay, 
| English farmers generally show more skill than 
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{American ones. This skill and care, derived from | ingredients, are easily made, and make excellent 
custom and experience, it would be well for us to drink. Milk and water is preterred by many, and 


imitate. 


G. 


From the Silk Culturist. 


AGRICULTURAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


In the case of Greenleaf vs. Francis lately tried 
and decided by the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, a question of agricultural jurispru- 
dence was presented and settled, which ought to 
be known to every farmer. The defendant sunk 
a new well in his own land, but so near the land of 
the plaintiff as to draw away the water from his, the 
plaintifl’s well, for which the action was brought. 
it appeared in evidence, that the plaintiff's well had 
been supplied by a natural subterranean current, 
or spring in the defendant’s land, and that by dig- 
ging the new well, the defendant had diverted it 
irom its former course. ‘The court decided the de- 
fendant had a right to dig a well on his own pre- 
mises, and if the plaintiff’s well was injured there- 
by it was a damage without any injury. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
DRINKS IN HARVEST. 


One of the greatest triumphs of the temperance 
reform, and one, the beneficial influence of which 
is most felt by the farmer, has been achieved in 
the harvest field. Where spirits have been ban- 
ished, we no longer see such shocking work made 
by the sows and pigs, (as a facetious farming 
friend, strongly attached to the sickle, persists in 
calling the cradle,) among the wheat, and the 
greater quantity of grain saved, and the superior 
neatness of the work done, should induce every 
farmer to exclude alcoholic drinks at once from 
his fields) We have seen the time, when about 
four o'clock some of the laborers might be seen 
snoring under the corners of the fences, or the 





| 


shadow of a wheat rick, laid by, by the spirit of 


tum or whiskey; and those who continued their 
operations went whooping and hallowing through 
the field, throwing the grain about at such a fear- 
lul rate, that had Israelitish damsels been glean- 
lug afier them, wheat enough in aday might 
have been gathered, not only to have clothed the 
fair gatherers in fine linen, but purchased hus- 
bands to boot. 

But in ridding ourselves of one evil, we must 
be careful not to run into another. Because we 
have become temperate in the use of spirits, that 
Is No reason why we should become intemperate 
in the use of water; and there is reason to appre- 
hend, from the frequent injuries sustained by drink- 
ing too much cold water in very warm weather, 


combines in a good degree the above desired quali- 
ties; water to which a small quantity of oat meal 
has been added is used in Scotland to some extent, 
and its use has been introduced into this country; 
but perhaps the drink most profitable to all, 
the most effectual in quenching thirst and the 
least liable to produce injurious etlects, is cold wa- 
ter made sufliciently sweet with molasses—maple 
is the best—a little ginger of good quality stirred 
in, and a little acid of some kind, lemon juice, or 
even common vinegar, added to suit the taste. 
This makes a pleasant and healthy drink, worthy 
of trial 
G. 





REPORT TO THE THIRD ANNUAL 
OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
MOND, FREDERICKSBURG 
RAIL ROAD COMPANY. 


June 20, 1836. 


MEETING 
THE RICH- 
AND POTOMAC 


In conformity to the act incorporating the stock- 
holders of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Potomac Rail Road Company, the President and 
Directors who were appointed on the 20th day of 
June, 1835, render the following account of their 
yroceedings to the stockholders at their annual 
meeting, on the 20th of June, 1836. 

In the last annual report of the stockholders, it 
was stated that a line of railway had been located 
between Richmond and the Mattaponi, superior 
even to the sanguine anticipations of the beard, 
and the execution of which it was ascertained, 
would be effected at a considerable reduction from 
the first estimate of the engineer. ‘The hope was 
expressed that the examinations then making be- 
tween the Mattaponi and Fredericksburg would 
result in improvements equally important, in which 
case it was confidently anticipated that the whole 
expense of the work to Fredericksburg, including 
the cost of depots, warehouses, and water-stations, 
locomotive engines, cars and carriages, would 
not exceed an aggregate sum of $650,000 in- 
stead of $763,182 21 cents, the first estimate. 

The hopes of the board as to a diminution of 
expense in the location of this last portion of the 
line were realized only in part, and since the last 
meeting of the stockholders, a great enhancement 
has taken place in the prices of labor and provi- 
sions in every portion of the country. ‘This en- 
hancement has been probably less felt in Virginia 
than elsewhere, but it has still existed to a sufficient 
extent to make it necessary to add to the contract 
prices of much of the work. From the above 





causes, the whole expenditure for a rail road and 
for moving power, whilst it will still be considera- 
bly within the first estimate of the engineer, will 


or when the body is overheated, that such is the | exceed what, at the last meeting of s'ockholders, 
‘act. Men who labor hard, and sweat freely, |it was hoped would cover it. As far as the board 
must have the means of sustaining perspiration, ‘can now judge, the whole expenditure to Freder- 


or 


nature soon becomes exhausted; they must | icksburg will not vary materially {rem an aggre- 


drink and drink freely, and it would be well if} gate sum of $730,000. 
something could always be taken which would} On the 13th of February last, the road being 


Hot only assuage the thirst, but atford permanent 


benefit. If some little pains, or a little expense, 

Is yee to accomplish this, the farmer will 

lind himself; in the end, well rewarded. Good 

fers, of which hops and molasses are the active 
Vou. LV—44 


then ready for transportation {rom Richmond as 
far as South Anna River, it was thought expedi- 
ent to open it for use to that point. ‘The whole of 
the first division, extendingto the North Anna has 
been in use since the 15tyof Jast month. Within 
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a few days past an additional portion has been 
completed, and passengers and produce are now 
conveyed on the road to Chesterfield in Caro- 
line county, about half the distance to Fredericks- 
burg. 
first of August the road will be opened to the de- 
pot near the Bowling Green, and confidently anti- 
cipate its entire completion to Fredericksburg in 
the course of November. 


The advanced state of the work of course. 
makes it necessary to call rapidly on the stock- | 


The board entertain no doubt that by the | 


| authorize the board to make a loan, and give a lien 


on property, if found necessary or expedient, for 
the payment of the sum borrowed, and its inter. 
est. 

An account of the disbursements of money 
since the last annual meeting, has been made out 
according to the charter, and will accompany this 
report. ‘The Treasurer has also been directed to 
| prepare statements showing the amount of reve. 
nue received each month since any portion of the 
road has been in use, and the source whence de- 


} 


holders. Before the date of the last annual meet- | rived, whether for stage passengers, local passen- 
ing only $25 ashare had been required. Since , gers or freight. Such statements, it was thought, 
then the board by a resolution of the Ist of Sep-| the stockholders would probably desire to have 


tember, called for $25 a share, payable in instal- | 


ments of $5 each, on the 10th of each of the en- 
suing five months. 
call was made of $10 a share, in two instal- 


ments, payable on the 15th of the two succeeding | 


months. And by a late resolution of the 26th of 
May, the residue of the capital stock, being $40 
on each share, has been required to be paid at the 
following times, to wit: $5 on the 20th of June, 
15th of July, 10th of August, Ist of September, 
October, November, December and January. 
The punctuality of the stockholders, hitherto al- 
most without exception, furnishes an assurance 
that the late call will be punctually met. As how- 
ever it will be desirable that the amounts called 
for should be received even earlier than they have 
been asked, the board have determined to allow to 
stockholders who may anticipate their instal- 
ments, interest on the amounts advanced by them 
_ the periods when the same would be paya- 

e. 

Since the last annual meeting, the Board of 
Public Works has subscribed to the stock of this 
company for the amount authorized and required 
by the Act of Assembly, passed January 23d, 
1835, and upon the terms and conditions specified 
in that act; and the Board has accepted the sub- 
scription so far as it was authorized to accept it. 
To obviate all dfficulty arising out of the circum- 
stances of the subscriptions by the individuals ex- 
ceeding three-fifths of the capital stock by forty- 
eight shares, an act of Assemby was passed on 
the 23d of March, 1836, declaring that the sub- 
scription by the Board of Public Works should be 
considered as a subscription for forty-eight shares 
less than two-fifths of the capital stock: that is to 
say, should be considered a subscription for 2752 
shares, and relinquishing all claim of the Com- 
monwealth to any greater number of the existing 


On the 8th March, a further | 


printed along with this report for their use. 

From these statements it will appear that from 
the first 26 miles of the road the receipts during 
the last month were about $3300. It is believed 
that on the portion of the road now in use, being 
as before mentioned about one half; they may be 
moderately estimated for the remainder of’ the 
year at $4300 a month, or $51,600 per annum. 
Estimating the expenses of transportation and re- 
pairs at 50 per cent. of the ss receipts of the 
company, a proportion which the experience of 
the Petersburg and Roanoke Company shows to 
be abundantly sufficient, a nett profit will remain 
to the stockholders on their present business equal 
to an interest of between 7 and 8 per cent. on the 
cost of the first half of the road. 

The anticipation at the last annual meeting that 
it would be in the power of the board, if deemed 
expedient, to declare a dividend to the stockhol- 
ders in little more than twelve months from that 
time, may now be considered as realized. It has 
occurred to the board, that it wou!d probably best 
suit those stockholders in this company who are 
also stockholders in the State Banks, to receive 
their dividends from this company at other periods 
than January and July. They contemplate de- 
claring the first dividend on or before the Ist day 
of November next, and thereafter semi-annually. 

The first dividend, though at the rate before 
mentioned on the cost of that portron of the road 
which shall have produced it, will be nominally 
small per share. It will however be not less than 
$2 on each share. Probably it will be more. — 

The board now feel that they hazard nothing 
in saying to the stockholders that their expecta- 
tions of productiveness from the work, at the time 
it was embarked in, will be more than realized ; 
that instead of a dividend of 8 or 9 per cent. a year 
on the cost of the road, at the expiration of the 








shares. By the terms of the act which author- first twelve months from the period of its eomple- 
ized the subscription, the Commonwealth was not tion, one of 10 per cent. may be confidently reck- 
to be called on for more than $110,000, during the | oned on. ‘ 
year 1835, nor more than $120,000 during the} Gratifying as these results are, the prospects of 
year 1836. Consequently, there will be a sum of|the company are still more flattering. [t was 
$45,200 on account of the Commonwealth’s sub- ‘mentioned in the last annual report that a branch 
scription, which cannot be received until after the | rail road had been projected from the neighbor- 
first of January next. As before that time the | hood of Taylorsville to the south-west mountain. 


whole line \o Fredericksburg will have been com- | An act incorporating a company for the purpose 
pleted, and the whole capital wanted—the Presi- | of’ making the road, was passed at the last, ses- 
dent and Directors think it probable that it will be- | sion of the legislature. The board entertaining 
come expedient during the year to make a tempo-|the opinion that the construction of this road 


rary loan. F'romthe good standing and credit of | would add largely to both the trade and travel ot 
the company, they entertain no doubt at present | the road committed to their charge, deemed it ad- 
that any amount whch may be required, could be | visable to aid so {hr as they could in forwarding 
obtained on a mere revolution of the board. But|the object. Believing that nothing could be done 
to guard against any Gfficulty in this respect, it | better calculated to advance the measure than @ 
might perhaps be advisaWe for the stockholders to | declaration of the course which would be pursued 
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by this company in regard ‘to the trade and travel | improvements above named will probably be in 
vassing from the one road upon the other, the operation. Belore this road can be constructed, it 
hoard on the 20ih of April last, came to a deter- | will devolve on the board to cause two preliminary 
mination on this subject Which has given general | surveys to be made, one to Aquia Creek, ora 
catisiaction to those who were inclined to embark | point contiguous thereto, and the other to Potomac 
as stockholders in the Louisa road. ‘The board | Creek, or a contiguous point. These and some 
declared that upon being informed by the Louisa | other preliminary measures the board contemplate 
Company of the tolls charged upon the Louisa | taking during the present year. Should the stock- 
roud, it would adopt their tolls as the tolls of this | holders at the present meeting declare that they 
company for the transportation of persons, pro- | deem it advisable to extend the road to the Poto- 
duce, merchandize and other goods received from | mac, the board would probably deem it expedient 
or delivered upon the cars of the Louisa Company | prior to the next annual meeting, to increase the 
at the point of connection, and charge for the | capital stock of the company to the extent author- 
same only so much per mile as might be charged | ized by the charter, as the whole amount will pro- 
onthe the Louisa road, with this proviso, howe- | bably be required for the purpose of executing the 
ver, that the rates fixed by the Louisa Company | portion of the road just mentioned, and for provi- 
be such as to enable that company afier the pay-| ding the increased number of locomotives, cars 
ment of all necessary expenses and setting apart | and carriages which would be required for its in- 
a fair and reasonable sum for renewal and repairs creased trade and travel. 
as required by their charter, to divide at least six! Soon after the last annual meeting, an arrange- 
per centum per annum on the capital stock invest- | ment was made with the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
ed in it. Books have since been opened; more! whereby facilities are afforded to persons residing 
than enough to incorporate the company has been | in Philadelpha or its vicinity, for making transfers 
subscribed ; the president and directors appointed, | of stock in the mode suggested in the last report. 
and other measures taken for going on with the | The Philadelphia stockholders deposite their in- 
work. The accomplishment of this work will) stalments in the same bank, and will there re- 
bring upon the road committed to the board not | ceive dividends on their stock whenever declared. 
only the travel between the West and Richmond, | ‘The president and directors cannot close their 
but the travel between the West and Fredericks- | report without calling the attention of the stock- 
burg, alarge amount of local travel and an ex- | holders to the necessity of a more efficient organ- 
tensive trade in produce and return freights, al] of| ization of the company. As one step towards it, 
which will be sources of profit to the stockholders | the office of Treasurer and Clerk has been placed 
in the two roads, and of benefit to the city of|contizuous to the depot, and the late Treasurer, 
Richmond. not being able, after this change of location, to 
A company has been recently organized to| continue in the office consistently with the duties 
make the railway between Richmond and Peters- | of another station, and having in consequence re- 
burg of which mention was made in the last an-| signed, Mr. Hilary Baker has been appointed in 
nual report; the location of the road is now going | his stead. Another measure of more importance 
on, and the work itself, it is understood, will be! is deemed indispensable. Relieved, as the pre- 
speedily commenced. The execution of this work | sident. has been, in a great degree, by one of the 
may be expected to add largely to the amount of} directors, who has acted in the country, as 
northern and southern travel upon the road under|an agent of the company, and by another 
charge of the board. director residing in Richmond, who has aided 
In addition to these improvements, another, the| as far as he could in preparing business for 
Raleigh and Gaston Rail Road, not contemplated | the board, and attending to the finances of the 
at the last meeting of the stockholders, but which, | company, the president has still found more of his 
it more remote, will be not less advantageous in| time occupied by the duties of his office than he 
its influence on the improvement committed to | could conveniently devote to it, and has been de- 
the board, has been lately undertaken. sirous of resigning for some time past. He has de- 
With these additional and important sources of | ferred resigning thus long because it was thought 
profit, it may safely be presumed that the work | preferable by the other members of the board, as 
committed to the board, will on the completion of| well as by himself, that the appointment of his 
the roads just mentioned, if not sooner, realize the | successor should be made by the stockholders in 
maximum of fifteen per cent. allowed by the char- | genera! meeting. ‘The board cannot forbear to 
ler to the stockholders. mention that while the duties properly devolving 
Viewed in this aspect, the right to increase the | on the president have heretofore been very consi- 
capital stock $300,000, with the privilege to the | derable, they are still on the increase, and upon 
individual stockholders of taking the additional | the manner in which they shall be discharged, the 
shares, imparts greater value to the stock now held | prosperity of the company most essentially de- 
by individuals. The company has power to ex-| pends. Necessity therefore exists for adopting 
tend the road, should it deem it advisable to do so, | means similar to those taken by the Petersburg 
rom its point of termination within the town of | and Roanoke Company, to procure for the office 
redericksburg, to the Potomac River or some’ of president an individual who will be able to give 
creek thereof. Whilst it may be preferable in one | to the office all the time that will be necessary, 
point of view, to defer increasing the capital until | and to discharge the duties of the station in such a 
the present stockholders, generally, can find it! manner as the interest of the company require. 
Convenient to avail themselves of the privilege re- | All of which is respectfally submitted, 
served to them, it will evidently be desirable to | By direction of the Board. 











make the increase of capital soon enough to in-| JOHN A. LANCASTER, 
Sure the completion of the road between the Rap- President. 


bahannock-and Potomac by the time at which the | 
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WILMINGTON AND HALIFAX RAILWAY. 


Extracts from the Report of Walter Gwynn, Esq., Engineer, 
to the President and Directors of the Wilmington and Kaleigh 
Rail Road Coinpany. 


GentLemen:—I have the honor to submit the | 
results of the reconnoissances and surveys, necces- | 
sary for the selection of the route of the contem- 
plated rail road between Wilmington and Hali- 
fax. 

A careful examination of the country led to the | 
adopton of the following lines for survey: 


Western Route. 


This route commences at the “Dry Pond,” in 
the south-east suburbs of Wilmington, thence 
running nearly due north to the bead of market 
street, it takes an easterly direction to a favorable 
site for crossing Smith’s Creek at “Love Grove.” 
After crossing Smith’s Creek, the route passes 
over a level plain, only broken by Prince George’s 
Creek, which it crosses between Mr. Burgwin’s 
dwelling and mill-house, to the north-east branch 
of the Cape Fear River, near the old bridge. The 
graduation on this portion of the route, consists of 
slight excavations and embankments in clean 
sand, and will be extremely easy of execution. 
irom the Cape Fear, it may be run straight forty- 
seven miles to Hackleberry Pocosin, at the head 
of Bear Swamp. Within this distance, the route 
will cross Rockfish and Stewart Creeks. With 
the exception of the bridges and embankments 
across these streams, the surface of the ground is 
so very level, that the chief work in the road-way 
formation, will consist of slight cuts, no where 
greater than ten feet in depth, and embankments 
jrom two to three feet in height. The route tra- 
verses the ridge dividing the waters of Long Creek 
from those of the “north-east,” and passes about 
two miles and a half to the west of South Wash- 
ington; and about seven miles to the west of Ke- 
nansville. From the head of Bear Swamp, the 
country continues unbroken, until the route reaches 
Goshen; which is one of the head branches of 
the north-east. Here the first undulation in the 
plane of the road worthy of notice occurs, a de- 
scent and immediately an ascent of 30 feet to the 
mile is unavoidable, and some comparatively deep 
cutting, and heavy enbankments are encountered. 
Immediately on ascending from the valley of 
Goshen, the route reaches a dry, level, open woods 
through which it passes to Brook’s Branch. The 
formation of the rail road on this portion of the 
route will consist, chiefly, in cutting down the 
large trees which overspread the track, and hew- 
ing and preparing them tor the reception of the iron 
rails. After making a slight undulation in crossing 
Brooks’ Branch, which is a very inconsiderable 
stream, it arrives at the same level, on which it 
continues to the head of Yellow Marsh; along 
the margin of which, it descends to the valley of 
the Neuse River, encountering in its descent, some 
heavy cuttings, which consist, however, entirely of 
sand. It crosses the Neuse at a very favorable 
place—just below the bridge on the stage road 
from Halifax to Fayetteville—thence passing near 
Waynesborough, the country wearing the same 
level aspect, with the exception of the breaks oc- 
casioned by the Nauhunta, Acock, and Black 





Creeks, the surface being almost perfectly smooth. 
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[No.6 
It reaches Contentnea Creek about half way be 
tween Woodward’s and Rountree’s Bridges 
Afier crossing the Contentnea, until the route 
reaches Kufield, the country may be characterize, 
as bold, compared with the uniform level asne. 
heretofore presented. 

The soil also undergoes some change. From 
sand, toa substratum of clay, mixed with sand. 
which will be encountered in some of the excayy. 
tions, On this portion of the route, Tossnot, Tow) 
and Cokey Swamps, the Tar River, and Swift and 





as pect 


| Fishing Creeks, are crossed. These occasion a 


multiplicity of low summits, and an undulatory 
profile. ‘The grades are, however, gentie, and the 
cuttings and fillings no where exceed fifteen feet, 
Afier leaving Enfield, the route gradually de- 
scends to a favorable site for crossing Beach 
Swamp, just below the mouth of Bear Swamp, 
along the borders of which, with very little varia. 
tion from a level grade, and no other expense in 
the formation of the road-way, than the raising of 
a bank two or three feet in height, the route runs 
until it reaches Quaukey Creek. Here occurs the 
highest embankment on the line of the road. It 
is, however, very short. From Quaukey, which is 
only a mile from the termination of the road, the 
route ascends very gradually until it unites with 
the Halifax and Weldon Rail Road, about half a 
mile from Halifax, and seven miles from Weldon. 
At Weldon, the Portsmouth and Roanoke Rail 
Road crosses the Roanoke River by a bridge— 
it also crosses the Petersburg Rail Road about two 
and a half miles from Weldon, where the two 
roads can be easily united; and thus a connexion 
of your road may be formed with the Petersburg 
Rail Road, or by the steamboats which now daily 
ply between Weldon and Blakely, they may be 
connected. In any event I can see no difficulty in 
the way of both passengers and goods, destined 
for Petersburg, passing {rom your road to the Pe- 
tersburg Rail Road, with as little delay and in- 
convenience, as to the Portsmouth Rail Road. 

A description of the line which was run on the 
west side of Long Creek to Bear Swamp, and 
which will be brought into comparison with that 
portion of the western route, from Wilmington to 
the same point, will appropriately precede the esti- 
mats of the “‘western route,”’ and will come in here. 
This line commences at the timber pens, and runs 
upwards along the margin of the river about a 
mile ; thence it crosses over and passes along the 
dividing ground between the Cape Fear and is 
north-east branch, to nearly the head of Long 
Creek. ‘The road-bed in this distance will be 
formed of alternate excavations and embankments, 
consisting entirely cf sand. Thence the line will 
pass on the dividing ground between Long Creek 
and Moore’s Creek ; and between Moore’s and 
Rockfish Creeks, and throughout to the head of 
Bear Swamp, the ground is extremely favorable. 
Stewart and Turkey Creeks are the only streams 
that are crossed. 


Summary of the excavation, embankments, and 
superstructure : 


69 miles, 1191 feet, at $433,815 97 


From this, there should be deducted the cost ol 
six miles of superstructure, at $3,800 per mile, 
this being the reduction which will occur in the 
actual location; which leaves $411,015 97, the 
cost of this line. This compared with the first 
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three items in the following estimate of the west-|the grades, length of curvatures, and straight 
ern route, and the result in favor of the route on lines exhibits also a slight diflerence in favor of 


ihe east side of Long Creek to Bear Swamp, will | that route. 


be in the first cost, $49,593 09 ; and in distance 
upon the probable line of location, 4950 feet. A 
comparison of the grades and curvatures, results 
iy favor of the line on the east side of Long 
(Creek. Ihave, therefore, based my estimates for 
ihe western route on this line, supposing that the 
came reasons Which have influenced me in the se- 
lection, may also operate with the board in accord- 
ing it the preference. I have now to proceed with 
the estiinates of the 


Western Route. 


Sunmary of the cost of excavations, embankments, 
superstructure, Locomotive Engines, Coaches, Cars, 
Water Stations, Wharves, Shops, Contingencies and 
Steamboats : 


161 miles—3189 feet of rail road, and 150 miles 
of steam boat communication, $1,500,000. 
Careful and minute enquiries with the view of 

ascertaining the practicability of a route through 


tockvmount, and also through Kenansville, by 
Rocklord, resulted in the conviction of their being 


less eligible than either of the routes selected. It | 


now remains to describe the character of the 
Eastern Route. 


This route pursues the trace of the western 
route to station No. 176; thence it takes a more 
easterly direction, and traverses the ridge dividing 
the waters of the north-east branch of Cape Fear 
River from those of the New and Neuse Rivers, 
until it reaches the Neuse at Rockford. On this 
portion of the route, we cross Smith’s and Prince 
George’s Creeks, and several small streams, which 
make in the north-east. ‘The general aspect of 
the country is extremely level and favorable to 
the contemplated work. From Rockford to Ed- 
ward’s Bridge, where the route crosses the Con- 
tentnea, there are no difficulties or streams to cross 
worthy of notice. From Contentnea the route 
ascends gradually to a level which is maintained 
forseveral miles; when it descends to eflect a fa- 
vorable crossing of ‘Town Creek; thence several 
undulations are necessary in crossing small streams, 
until the route reaches ‘Tarborough. ‘Thence a 
level grade may be had entirely across Tar River. 
A favorable site for crossing which, is found about 
a mile and a half north of ‘Tarborough. Thence 
the route alternately ascends and descends to les- 
sen the excavations and embankments in passing 
Deep Creek, Connecanary Creek, and the ridges 
between them, until it enters the western route five 
miles from Halifax, which it pursues to the Hali- 
lax and Weldon Rail Road. 


Summary of the cost of excavations embankments, 
superstructure, Locomotive Engines, Coaches, Cars, 
Water Stations, Wharves, Shops, Contingencies, and 
Steamboats. 


162 i — V. va } ila | 1 . ° ° ‘ 
miles—1504 feet of rail road, and 150 miles | lines of railway and steamboat communication to 


| Boston, must become the great thoroughfare be- 


Steamboat communication, $1,512,853 80— 
makng the whole line of communication, by 
rail road and steamboats, 312 miles. 


This shows a diflerence in cost in favor of the 


Western route of 12,853 80. A comparison of 


| 





On the eastern route, however, there 
will occur a thousand feet less bridging, this, in 
the annual repairs of the road will operate in its 
favor, by lessening the amount some four thousand 
dollars per annum. The superiority of the one 
line over the other, in a professional point of view, 
is so very slight that an expression of my prefer- 
ence under this head, could not be a decision of 
the question of choice between them. ‘The board 
may, then, consider that I lay the routes betore 
them as equal under all the aspects in which under 
my province I have been called upon to view them. 
Their familiarity with the resources and interests 
of the country bordering on the lines, will enable 


them to estimate and compare the amount of 


trade on each; a preponderance of which, may 
very justly form the basis of a preference. I would 
beg leave, however, to add, that looking to a con- 
nection with the works which are contemplated 
between the western parts of the state, and the 
sea-board, and to the lateral branches which are 
authorized by the charter, the western route is de- 
cidediy to be preferred. But whether the eastern 
or the western route be selected, I can confidently 
assure the board,that no portion of the United 
States, certainly for the great extent of country 
embraced, offers so many facilities for the con- 
struction of a rail road. Timber of the best quali- 
ty is found on every part of the line; the soil con- 
sisting either wholly of sand, or a proper admix- 
ture of sand and clay, affords as good a foundation 
as can be expected from earth alone. Granite oc- 
curs on the ‘Tar River, and on Fishing and Quau- 
ky Creeks ; and will be used in forming the abut- 
ments of the bridges across these streams; and 
for the construction of drains within convenient 
hauling distance. Where rock is not convenient, 


wooden structures will be used in the passage of 


the water courses and ravines, to be substituted 
herealter by stone or brick, which can be deliver- 
ed much more economically alier the completion 
of the road. The entire elevation of the road 
above tide water, is 189 feet. ‘This is overcome 
by grades rarely so great as 30 feet to the mile. The 
whole length of curvatures on the road does not 
exceed thirteen miles ; and in every instance, the 
departure from a straight line is eflected on curves 
described with a radius exceeding a mile. So 
slight indeed are the grades and curvatures com- 
pared with many other roads in the country, that 
yours may be considered as straight and level ; 
certainly as presenting every facility for the most 
extensive and economical application of swift loco- 
motive power, to which rail roads owe their unde- 
nial superiority wherever, as will be the case here, 
gravity has but a small share in the resistance. 
The estimate of the roadway formation, falls 
far beneath the average cost of similar works; 
while it is believed that the profits will not be ex- 
celled by any improvement in the country. For 
your rail road, in connexion with the Portsmouth 
and Roanoke, and the Petersburg Rail Road at 
Weldon; beth of which are links in continuous 


tween the north and south; for between the Roan- 
oke River and Charleston, or the Charleston and 
Hamburg Rail Road, admitting there were any 
other communication by railway contemplated, its 
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greater length, and what is a matter of deeper 
consideration, its greater expense, forbids the idea 


of rivalry; and places your road almost beyond | 


the reach of competition. So that we may say, 
in fact, it forms an important, if not indeed, the 
most important link in the great line of intercom- 
munication between the north and the 
Under this view of the subject, it is difficult, with- 
out the appearance of exaggeration, to estimate 
the probable revenue. 

The travel between Charleston and the north- 
ern cities by steamboats and stages, may be sale- 
ly computed at sixty thousand. ‘This amount 
might be greatly swelled by embracing the whole 
travel trom New Orleans ; which we confidently 
believe will take the route of your rail road. 


But we will say sixty thousand travellers at 


south. | 


[No. 6 
= ie 
|lines of travel in all countries lead through th 
‘commercial towns. _ lina 
Routes passing through the interior, with q 
view to divert travel, must be regarded as experi. 
'ments, running counter to all experience, and of 
very doubtful success. And I lay it down as ap 
incontrovertible fact, that those works which wii] 
prove most profitable, and most conducive to the 
great and varied interests of the country, may be 
classified under two heads. Those which connect 
‘the commercial cities, and those which lead from 
the commercial towns bythe most direct routes to 
the interior and western portions of our country. 
But your revenue will be greatly swelled from 
other sources, which we have not taken into the 
account. All the improvements which are con- 
templated from the sea-board to the western part 


of your state, must cross the line of your railway - 
and to whatever point destined, will find it to their 
‘interest, to some extent, to pursue it, in order to 
50,000 00 make selection of the most favorable location, 
100.000 00 | Under this aspect, your rail road presents itself’ to 
, the state in a peculiarly interesting point of view, 
It traverses it nearly through its entire length from 
$900,000 00 | north to south, and forms the basis upon which 
the internal 9 eee scheme of the Raleigh 
| | Convention may be most economically carried out. 
$200,000 00 | For, as I have before intimated, the shonsieet route 
700,000 00 | from any point on the sea-board to the west, from 
Beaufort, for instance, to the narrows of the Yad- 
Now, although I believe this sum will fall short | kin, will be found on a very direct line west, until 
of the receipts for the first year, yet, lest we) it falls into yourrail road; and thence (in this case) 
should appear too sanguine, and to remove all | along it to some point south of the Neuse River. 
possible objection, we will deduct from the fore-| In a military point of view your rail road, in 
going, twenty-five per cent. which reduces the | connexion with the Portsmouth and Roanoke Rail 
amount to $525,000 00, or a dividend of thirty- | Road, and the contemplated rail road between 
five per cent. on the estimated cost of the work. | Wilmington and Charleston, may be regarded as 
A rail road which produces six per cent. nett in | forming a complete line of defence to the whole 
the first year of its operation, is considered good | sea-board from Norfolk to Charleston ; for there is 
property ; for the increase of business which must | no rail road in the country, upon which so large a 
ensue, always increases the annual profits in a/| force can be concentrated in a given time; and 
great ratio. where, perhaps, there would be a greater proba- 
While our estimates exceed this per centage | bility of its being required. By the Charleston 
nearly six times, it will be perceived that we have | and Hamburg Rail Road and its connexions; the 
confined ourselves entirely to the amount of the | Charleston and Cincinnati Rail Road; the Roanoke, 
present travel; and this after being taken at a| Danville, and Junction Rail Road; the Portsmouth 
very low estimate, reduced twenty-five per cent. | and Petersburg Rail Roads; and by means of the 
But in presenting a view of the prospects of the | railways to the west within your own state, levies 
road, we should anticipate the probable increase | for troops on South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
of travelling by reason of the increase of the busi- | Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
ness and population of Charleston; which must Illinois, Indianna, Ohio, Virginia, North Carolina, 
ensue from the great and gigantic scheme which | Maryland, &c., may be met from the remote states 
she has in contemplation, and which she will no | ina few davs, and in a few hours, from the more 
doubt carry into effect to Cincinnati. And in a adjacent states, and any number of troops, may 
few years the rail road to Hamburg, which is now | be thrown on the line of your railway ; whence, 
being extended to Athens, will be prolonged | by lateral roads and steam boats, (down the nu- 
southwwardly to Columbus ; and thence in contin- | merous navigable streams which the road crosses) 
uation with the rail road to Pensacola, complete | in a few hours, or by a march of a day or two, 
the line of railway and steamboats all the way | they may occupy any position on this extended 
to New Orleans. But without any further speci- | coast. And in the transportation of stores and 
fication of the various improvements which are in | munitions of war, which, under the military head, 
contemplation and begun at the south, suffice it to is a matter of primary importance, it affords a safe 
say, that your southern termination at Charleston, | avenue ; and in time of war, will prove a saving 
towards which all these improvements converge, | of millions to the government.* 
ensures you immediate, continually inereasing and _ 
never failing sources of revenue; and completely 
sets all competition by other and similar improve- 
ments, at defiance. For all past experience has 
shown that the travel on routes connecting com- 
mercial cities, increases in a ratio, much beyond 
that of the business or population ; and the great 


$12 50 each, $750,000 00 

To this we may add for the 
transportation of the mail, 

Way passengers and freight 
on produce and goods, 








Deduct for the repairs and re- 
newal of the road and 
steamboats 


Andit leaves anett revenue of 





__ * Extract from the Report of Mr. Cass, Secretary of 

| War, on National defence. at 

| ©The power of transporting troops and munitions 
of war, has already opened new views upon this subject; 
and such is the progress and probable extent of the 
new system of intercommunication, that the time will 

/soon come, when almost any amount of physical foree 
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As a national work, therefore, yours cannot be 
considered as secondary to none in the country. 
But one of the most happy results of the railway 
eystem in the southern country, and which will be 
imparted by your rail road, to that portion of the 
state most concerned, Is the effect it will have, by 
the speedy concentration of troops to put down, ul 
not entirely suppress and remove all apprehensions 
of servile disturbances and insurrections. rhe 
speedy transit of the mail, especially between 
commercial cities, is an object of solicitude with 
all governments. Your improvement fully meets 
this object, and its importance under this head also, 
cannot fail to attract the attention of the general 
vovernment ; and also the concentrated concurrent 
interests of the large cities at the north. And 
having the effect, as we have asserted, your road 
will have, to turn the whole stream of travel be- 
tween the north and the south, through Charles- 
ton, and on the Charleston and Hamburg, and the 
Charleston and Cincinnati Rail Roads, she, as well 
as those interested in these two great improve- 
ments, are deeply interested in your success, and 
willno doubt contribute largely towards it; and 
the trade and travel which it will throw on the 
Portsmouth and Petersburg railways, will greatly 
enhance their profits, and advance the prosperity 
and wealth of Petersburg, Norfolk, and Ports- 
mouth. 

The counties along the line have manifested the 
interest with which they regard it, by the hand- 
some subscriptions shiek they have made. 

The benefits to Wilmington will be immedi- 
ately felt in the great increase in the exchange of 
commodities, which the increased facilities of com- 
municating with a rich back country will afford. 
And she may be justly proud of the rank to which 
she will elevate herself; in having projected and 
carried into effect, an improvement which may be 
characterized as a great national and state work. 

All, which is respecfully submitted by, 

Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
WALTER GWYNN, 
Civil Engineer. 
Wilmington, Aug. 15, 1836. 


BEET ROOT SUGAR. 


A remarkable proof of the facility with which 
beet-root sugar manufactories may be established, 
is presented at this moment at Wallers in the de- 
partment du Nord.—F our of the villages, by ad- 





may be thrown, in a few hours, upon any point threat- 
ened by an army. Nashville may succor New Or- 
leans in sixty hours; Cincinnati may aid Charleston in 
about the same time ; Pittsburgh will require but twen- 
ty-four hours to relieve Baltimore; and troops from 
that city, and from Boston, may leave each place in 
the morning, and meet in New York in the evening. 
his wonderful capacity for movement, increases in 
effect, some of the most important elements of national 
power. It neutralises one of the great advantages of 
an assailing force, choosing its point of attack, and 
possessing the necessary means of reaching it. De- 
neu liable, under former circumstances, to be 
ut off in detail, may now be concentrated without de- 


vancing 50 fr. each, have formed a joint capital of 
200 ti., and with this they produce between 40 
and 50 Ibs. of sugar, of rather inferior quality, a 
day. ‘They employ currycombs to rasp the beet 
roots, which they put into a napkin press to extract 
the juice, and then boil the syrup in common culi- 
nary boilers. 


We learn from Berlin that the manufacture of 
sugar from beet-root has become quite a mania in 
Prussia, and that the land-owners have given up 
the cultivation cf potatoes for distillation, and 
planted all their fields with the new saccharine 
root.—[ English paper. 





Frort the Genesee Farmer. 


THE PERSIMMON. 
(Diospyros virginiana. ) 


The Persimmon tree perfectly matures its fruit 
| in the Genesee Country, though we have not seen 
‘it growing indigenously further north than the 
banks of the Susquehanna near Catawissy. It is 
entirely hardy. The fruit is pleasant, “in form 
and bigness like a date, very firm like that fruit 
and almost as sweet,” and we think it well 
worthy of the attention of those who have a taste 
for varieties. 

This tree belongs to Polygamia Diccia of the 
Linnean system—the male flower growing on 
separate plants, while those which produce the 
| fruit have hermaphrodite flrowers. Botanists have 
considered that the anthers of the latter were ef- 
ifete and useless. On examining both kinds of 
flowers however, we discover nothing to warrant 
the conclusion ; and we were strengthened in our 
doubt by the circumstance of a large grove of 
these trees, all originating from one root, that 
were productive ; while no male or barren tree 
was known to exist in the neighborhood. The 
case seemed to be nearly analogous to what often 
occurs in our wild grape, and in the strawberry ; 
and we therefore made the following experiment : 
One persimmon tree had not failed to bear fruit for 
several years. At the distance of twenty feet 
from it on the west side, stood a tree which pro- 
duced only staminate flowers, and another at 
twice the distance on the east side. In the year 
1832, we cut down both the male trees just as the 
fertile flowers were beginning to open, and imme- 
diately removed them so that none of the pollen 
could reach those flowers. ‘The consequence was, 
—not a single persimmon was produced in four 
years. Vigorous suckers from the stumps of those 
trees however sprung up; and this spring we ob- 
served that one of them had a few flowers: Zhe 
fertile tree is now once more set with fruit. 

From this experiment, which we made at our 
‘cost, both nurserymen and customers may learn 
the futility of planting out a single tree, far remote 
| from all others, with the hope of its bearing fruit. 
We have seen a tree that was set out when no 
‘other was known to be within hundreds of miles. 
| Neither the nurseryman nor the purchaser, knew 
-to which sex it belonged, and it is doubtful if the 











av e | . s v< . ! . ‘ - : Na € re ros 
lay, and most of the garrisons upon the sea-board may | Proprietor knows at this day, for it has always 


* t rought together, and after accomplishing the ob- 
ject of their concentration, be returned to their sta- 


been barren. Our advice to such as wish to cul- 
_tivate the persimmon, is therefore to buy trees in 


tions in time to repel any attack meditated against | pairs, and to buy them of those who are worthy 


them.” 


}of their confidence. 
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The low price at which the Florida arrow ro t 
is sold, allows of its being applied to other pur : 
ses than those to which, from its dearness, a 
arrow root was usually restricted. For instance 
it is used here almost universally, in the place of 
starch, and no one can visit Key West without 
being positively satisfied of the fitness of' the syb. 
stitute. It is so extremely valuable in the compo. 
sition of many nicities of the table (a fact which we 
have made known for the particular edification of 
our fair readers,) and particularly in an imitation 
Best Mung. It is used by the planters in some 
places asa bread stuff, and was so used by the 
aborigines, but do not ask it for so general a use 
as to have it supersede the use of either wheat or 
rye. 
We shall rest satisfied if our notice secures for 
the manufacturers as great a demand as the eood- 
ness of their arrow root deserves, a 








THE LAW IN REGARD TO DIVIDING FENCES. 


Judge Strong, in a recent case in our Common 
Pleas, has decided that no one has a right, when 
making a division fence, to run half of the same 
on the lot of the neighboring owner—but that it 
must be wholly on the land of him who makes it. 
The case which called forth this decision, was an 
action of trespass for cutting a ditch in a meadow 
land, for the purpose of a fence. It appears that 
the defendant in this case, cut some five feet wide 
on each side of the line, which constituted the 
boundary between him and the plaintiff; and the 
Judge in his charge enforced upon the jury, that | 
by no existing statute was the making of a fence | 
on the lot of an adjoining owner justified; but 
that those constructed half on one side and half 
on the other, must be constructed by mutual con- 
sent ; otherwise legal measures could be instituted | 
for damage, &c. ‘The owners of real estate should | 
recollect this decision, as cases in which it would 
be applicable, are not unfrequent in our courts of “ell a a a a 
justice.—Northampton Courier. 


THE CHINESE MULBERRY. 
From the Key West Enquirer. 
FLORIDA ARROW ROOT. 
The day, we trust, is not far distant when pre- 


(Morus multicaulis. ) 


Last year our Chinese Mulberry produced fruit, 
and we have three plants growing from the seed, 


judices in favor of the productions of foreign coun- 
tries will case to operate to the detriment of the 
agriculturists and manufacturers of our own. We 
are sufficiently friendly to the policy and principle 
of free trade, to allow every man to exercise the 
most perfect freedom in the purchase of whatever 
he may require, whether the necessaries or luxu- 
ries of life, at whatever price he may think proper, 


One is eighteen inches high, and all are in thriv- 
ing condition. ‘The leaves are as large as those 
which grow on layers or cuttings of the same 
size ; and prove very satisfactorily to us, that the 
tale of such seeds producing the common white 
mulberry is all a fiction. ‘The explanation doubt- 
less is, that the true seeds were not obtained. 


Whether these seedlings will be hardier than 


yet we cannot but lament the blindness or per- 


verseness that lead any one to overlook an article | hope they will be so; and on this account we shall 

of home manufacture supplied at comparatively a! yajue them hicher than trees from cuttings of the 
* " . i. ¥. . . an S al 5 . ‘ GG 

low price, for one of foreign production in no way | old kind. Unfortunately, our tree was so much 


5 } i 2) ce at € ; . ) bd bd . . . . . 
supenor and truly considered a dear article. injured last winter, that no fruit was obtained from 
rhe arrow root which is the growth of South Flo- | jt this season. 


rida, may be considered one of the home produc- 
tions which are sacrificed to the undue preference 
for those imported. Equally white, equally pure 
with that of Jamaca, heretofore deemed the best, 
and by many thought to be the most nutritious of | 
the two, there can be no reason ior its not super- 
seding the necessity of supplying market with any | It will be generally recollected that the legisla- 
of the articles from abroad. ture at the last season, made provision for a geo- 

We have no price current at hand giving the | logical survey of this state, including an account 
value of the imported article in first hands, but we | of its botanical and zoological productions. This 
are well assured that it cannot be imported at Jess | important measure was to be executed under the 
than from two or three times the price of’ that | direction of the governor, by competent persons to 
manufactured in this vicinity, which is from 6 to 8 | be appointed by him. ‘The outlines of a plan for this 
cts. per lb. With an increase of demand, the aid | work, together with a specification of the objects 
of machinery would be required, and diminution in | to be embraced in it, were submitted to the legis- 
price might be anticipated ; at present a similar | lature in an able and excellent report, made to 
mode of manufacture to that followed abroad is | that body by Gen. Dix, as secretary of state. 
pursued in Florida, though it is probable the Fori- ‘This plan has, with some inconsiderable altera- 
da manulacturers possess not all the facilities of tions, been adopted by the governor. ‘The state 


trees froin cuttings, or not, we do not know; but 





From the Albany Argus. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 





their competitors. 

We are not sufficiently versed in botany to pro- 
nounce upon the similarity of the Florida root to 
that of Jamaica or Bermuda, but there can be no 
doubt of their belonging to the same family of 
plants. The quantity manufactured is sufficient 
for the present demand, and doubtless will increase, 
as the root is indigenous, and but two or three 
planters being at present engaged in the manuliac- 
ture, and that too, in connection with their other 
agricultural pursuits. 


is divided into four districts, and one principal geol- 
ogist and an assistant assigned to each, instead ol 
‘two geologists, as suggested in the report made by 
Gen. Dix. 
| It was supposed that it would be necessary to 
have a draughtsman for each district, but it is be- 
lieved that a change in this respect can be advan- 


‘tageously made. ‘The geologist and his assistant 
will be able to execute all the ordinary drawings; 


and the services of only one draughtsman will be 
required to execute the more difficult parts of this 
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branch of the work. An accurate, minute and 
* yniform analysis of the minerals, including mine- 
ral waters, and of the various soils of the state, 
has been deemed of great importance, and will be 
of evident utility. Tl'o ensure the best result in 
this respect, and to prevent the repetition of the 
same labor to some extent, at least, by each geolo- 
gist, this department of the work has beeh com- 
mitted to one person. The governor ha&yave be- 
lieve, taken great pains to secure to theastate the 
services of persons in all respects well qualified for 
the duties assigned them ; and has almost comple- 
ted the list of appointments. 

Join Torrey, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Botany in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
veons, New York, &e., is appointed Botanist, and 
isto execute the botanical department of the sur- 
vey. 

Lewis C. Beck, Professor of Chemistry and 
Botany inthe New York University, &c., is ap- 
pointed Mineralovist and Chemist, and has charge 
of that branch of the work which relates to the 
chemical analysis of the minerals, soils, &e. 

James E. De Kay, M. D. author of numerous 
papers on the Geology and Zoology of the Uni- 
ted States, has charge of the Zoological Depart- 
ment. 

William W. Mather, for several years Professor 
of Mineralogy and Geology in the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, is appointed Principal Geolo- 
gist to execute the survey of' the first district. His 
assistant has not yet been selected. ‘The first dis- 
trict is composed of the following counties—Suf- 
tol, Queens, Kings, Richmond, New York, West- 
chester, Rockland, Putnam, Dutchess, Orange; 
Sullivan, Delaware, Ulster, -Greene, Columbia, 
Rensselaer, Albany, Schoharie, Schenectady, Sa- 
ratoga and Washington. 

Ebenezer Emmons, M. D., Professor of Natu- 
ral Historyin Williams College, has been appoint- 
ed Principal Geologist for the second district. 
James Hall, instructor in the Rensselaer School 
at Troy, is appointed the assistant. ‘This district 
contains the counties of Warren, Essex, Clinton, 
Franklin, Hamilton, St. Lawrence and Jefler- 
son. 

Timothy A. Conrad, author of a work on the 
“fossil shells of the tertiary formations of the 
United States; Monograph of the American 
Uniodew, &c. is appointed Principal Geologist for 
the third district; and Geo. W. Boyd, M. D., cu- 
rator of the N. Y. Lyceum of Natural History, is 
appointed his assistant. This district includes 
the counties of Montgomery, Herkimer, Oneida, 
Lewis, Oswego, Madison, Onondaga, Cayuga, 
Wayne, Outario, Monroe, Orleans, Genesee and 

aivingston, 

The fourth district includes the counties of Ot- 
sego, Chenango, Broome, ‘Tioga, Cortland, Tomp- 
‘lus, Seneca, Yates, Steuben, Allegany, Catta- 
rugus, Chautauque, Erie, and Niagara. Lard- 
ner Vanuxem, late Professor of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy in Columbia College, South Carolina, 
Has been appointed Principal Geologist for this dis- 
‘tet. The assistant has not yet been selected. 


two thousand dozen of Sea Gulls’ eggs. They 
sold readily at twenty-five cents a dozen. A por- 
tion of the cargo were to be carried to Boston. 
They are the grey gull’s ege, nearly twice as 


=e 9 


large as the common hen’s egy, some of them 

blue, and some white with black spots. It is said 

these eggs are found in such large quantities, that 

many vessels make a profitable business in carry- 

ing them to market. 

Phe Poriland Advertiser says, that they are the 

eggs of a species of bird called the Murrh, that 
has, from time immemorial, monopolized the bu- 

siness of evga making on the Labrador coast. The 
eggs are the size of a large turkey or goose ecg, 
in the shape of a bell pear, and of all the colors 
that can be found among the latest patterns of 
calicoes. ‘They are stowed in the hold of the ves- 
sel like common stone ballast, and are selling off 
rapidly. 





Fxtracts from the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


LIST OF PATENTS ISSUED IN JANUARY, 1836, 
FOR IMPROVEMENTS OF MACHINES, &c. 'ro 
BE USED IN AGRICULTURE, OR DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 


With remarks, by the Editor of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute. : 


For an Elastic revolving belt Saw; Benjamin 
Barker, Elisworth, Hancock county, Maine, 
January 6. 

The patentee says, “ what I claim as my inven- 
tion, and not previously known in the above de- 
scribed machine is, the elastic revolving belt saw, 
and the manner of using the same. TI do not 
therefore, claim as my invention any of the other 
several parts of said machine, nor their particular 
combination.” If the patentee could have made 
any new arrangement of the parts for operating 
this saw, he might have claimed such arrange- 
ment with some propriety, but the saw itsel!’ which 
he does claim is quite an old affair; it is mention- 
ed in Rees’ Cyclopedia ; has previously been pa- 
tented more than once in the United States; has 
been repeatedly tried, and as frequently abandon- 
ed as worthless in operation ; and such will again 
be its fate, should it again be essayed by the pre- 
sent patentee. 


For a Forest, or Tree Saw; Walter Elunt, City 
of New York, January 6. 

Considerable ingenuity has been displayed in 
the arrangement of the apparatus described and 
figured by the patentee, who has made his inven- 
tion fully known. The apparatus consists of a 
grapple by which the whole is to be attached to 
the tree to be felled, by means of a screw, spike, 
&c.; the lever, to which one end of the saw is to 
be attached, and which, by being moved back- 
ward and forward horizontally, operates on the 
saw; the saw and a spiral spring by which the 
latter is to be kept up to its cutting bearing. The 
varticular construction of these paris we shall not 
attempt to describe. The patentee claims ‘the 
style of construction, combination, and arrange- 





TRADE IN BIRDS’ EGGS. 


Che Portland Courier tells us that the schooner 
‘arttha Jane, of Fall River, arrived there on 


Vednesday, from the coast of Labrador, with 
Vou. [V—45 


ment of the forest tree saw, as above specified, 
|&c.” We shall not, as we have said, attempt a 
| particular description of the proposed arrangement 
of the parts of this machine, but predict that it 
will share the fate of other saw machines for fell- 
‘ing trees, and be found by fur less efficient than 
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the axe of the woodman. We apprehend that 
the patentee has not had much experience in 
clearing land, or he would have known that his 
wedges and other contrivances would not enable 
him to determine the direction in which his tree 
should fall, and that the experienced axeman Is 
sometimes at a fault in this particular, an event 
which would be fatal to the whole apparatus be- 
fore us. 


For Separating foreign seeds from Clover Seed ; 
James Manning, Lambertsville, Hunterdon coun- 
ty, New Jersey, January 6. 


A sereen, or riddle, is to be made in the form of 


a flour bolt, or otherwise, and this is to be covered 
with wove wire, the meshes of which are oblong, 
and a little narrower than the diameter of the clo- 
ver seed; the claim is tothe ‘ making these aper- 
tures of an oblong figure.’’ ‘This patent will take 
rank with those which are the least worthy of an 
exclusive right, for however good such a screen, 
sieve, or riddle, may be, it has been so common as 
to render the idea of claiming it as a novelty truly 
ridiculous. 


Fora Washing Machine ; Joab H. Hubbard, 
Bloomfield, Harford county, Connecticut, Janu- 
ary 6. 

By this machine the clothes are to be “ pound- 


ed” in a box, upon the bottom of which there are | 


pins projecting upwards; the pounders, two in 
number, having pins on their lower sides which 

ass into the spaces between those within the box. 

he pounders have each a rod extending up from 
them through the lid of the box, and these being 
operated upon by cams and springs, are raised by 
the former and forced down by the latter. A hori- 
zontal chaft carrying a cog wheel, and turned by 
a winch, causes a second shaft, having a pinion 
on it, to revolve, this latter, carrying the cams, or 
lifters : rather a complicated child of ingenuity 
this, and one, which we opine, will not find many 
foster mothers. 


For a Mill for cutting Grain and other articles; 
William Gerrish, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
January 11. 

Two iron plates from six to eighteen inches in 
diameter, constitute the cutting, or grinding, part 
of this mill. ‘The under plate is to be the runner, 
and to be driven by any proper gearing; both 

lates are to be slightly conical. ‘The upper plate 
is to have several perforations in it, which are to 
receive cutting irons, fixed and operating in the 
manner of plane irons. Besides these cutters there 
are ridges, or teeth upon the grinding faces. . The 
claim is to “ the cutters and cavities, their particu- 
lar arrangements and principle, applied to this 
purpose.”’ 


For a Machine for Planting Corn; Charles 
R. Belt, Washington county, District of Colum- 
bia, January 15. 

There are many patented machines for planting 
corn, cotton, and other seeds, so nearly resembling 
each other, as to constitute diflerent modifications 
only of the same machine, and such is the charac- 
ter of the one before us. The claims made are 
confined to two particular points in which the pa- 
tentee considers his machine as excelling its pre- 

















decessors, but its superiority not being apparent to 
us, we shall pass on to other matters. 


Fora Plough ; John Dolhaner, Canton, Stark 
county, Ohio, January 15. 

There is nothing claimed as new in this plough 
but the mode in which the parts ore fastened to. 
gether, so as to give it the desired stability. 


For securing Wells from the influx of Surface 
Water ; Levi Kidder, city of New York, Jany- 
ary 15. 

“The principle of this improvement consists jn 
the construction of hydraulic cement, of a pro- 
tecting cover and sides to wells, cisterns, reser. 
voirs, and other vessels in the earth, whercby the 
water within them will be secured against the in- 
flux of surface water, and the intrusion of vermin 
in the mode and by the means substantially as de- 
scribed.” 

The mode described is to raise a wall of eement 
upon the ordinary wall of the well, to cover this 
with a top in the form of a dome, leaving an 
opening in the middle for the pump body. 


For a Machine for pressing Tobacco in; J. Be- 
verly Allen, City of Richmond, Virginia, Janu- 
ary 15. 

This machine for pressing tobaceo in, is merely 
a square box, four of the sides of which are of tin, 
the other two being of wood. ‘Fhe patentee says 
that ** before this box was invented, the manufac- 
turers of pressed tobacco were compelled to use 
oaken boxes, the material for constructing which 
has recently become very costly, and difficult to be 
obtained. What [I claim as my invention, and 
not previously known, in the above described ma- 
chine, is the use of tin for four sides thereof, in- 
stead of wood, which was before exclusively 
used.” 


For a Plough; Samuel Witheron, Gettysburg, 
Adams county, Pennsylvania, January 15. 
The whole description is as follows: ‘The im- 
sondage consists in placing a roller under the 
eam, near the centre of the plough, in or neara 
perpendicular position; the roller may be made 
plain, ridged, grooved, or otherwise. ‘The use ol 
the roller is to prevent the plough from choaking, 
by rolling off the vegetable matter that usually 
collects under the beam.” 


For an 4rt, or method, or process, of lessening 
the consumption, and of increasing and otherwise 
improving the effects of fuel; Isaac Orr, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, January 20. 

It is not easy from the title, to tell for what this 
patent has been obtained ; whether for a stove 0! 
a particular construction, or for the art of mana- 


ging the fuel. The claims however, fifteen 10 
number, relate principally to matters of construc- 


tion, but in a way so general and diffusive, as not 


by any means to enable us to distinguish those 
things which are intended to be the subject of the 
patent “from all other things before known of 
used,” as required by the act of Congress. The 
principal feature in the stove which the patentee 
denominates the air-tight stove, is the so col- 
structing, or making, the sliding or other doors 
which open into the stove, that when closed they 
shall be, as nearly as may be, air-tight, by which 
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ans the combustion of the contained fuel, may 
completely controlled, and but little, or no con- 
sumption take place, whatever may be the quan- 
tity within the stove. That such a stove cannot, 
and must not, be made perfectly air-tight, will be 
at once admitted, and we are not aware at what 
degree of good fitting, the affair would be entitled 
toa patent. We havea stove in which the de- 
cian was to make the doors, and the ash drawer, 
fit as closely as possible, so that the fire might be 
regulated by the drawing out, or closing, of the 
latter; this is one of Spoor’s, and there are many 
others similarly constructed in this respect, and in 
which, were the workmanship made a little more 
erfect, Without any change of structure, all that 
Mr. Orr proposes from this arrangement would be 
accomplished, 

In addition to the close doors, the patentee has 
grate bars placed under the fuel, resembling the 


me 
be 


revolving vertical dampers, or valves, used in some | 


stoves, and consisting of two plates with openings, 
which may be made to coincide, or which may be 
closed by the unperforated parts. If we do not 
greatly err, such a grate will be obstructed by the 
coal, and choaked by the ashes. There may be 
enough in some of the individual arrangements 
pointed out, upon which to found and sustain a 
claim, but they are not made to stand alone, and 
it is not in our power to put them in a situation to 
(lo so. 


Fora Portable Reflecting Baker ; Lorenzo B. 
Olmstead, Binghamton, Broom county, New 
York, January 20. 

This tin baker is to be heatecd by means of a 
cylinder of sheet-iron, which is to contain ignited 
chareoal, and to pass vertically dewn through the 
back of the box which constitutes the baker. This 
latter is a kind of eight sided oven, the top being 
ridged like a roof; and the bottom in the same form 
inverted, the back circular, and the front, which 
lifls off, being straight ; we mention these things 
because the peculiar form is claimed. ‘The arti- 
cles to be baked are put into pans, which stand on 
Wires within the baker, and the fire being kindled, 
and the front reflector affixed in its place, we are 
assured that the desired operation will be “per- 
formed sooner than in any known oven or baker, 
with an immense saving of fuel.” 


For a Thrashing Machine; Eleazer Brown, 
Chenango, Broom county, New York, Janua- 
ry 20, 

This thrashing machine consists of a hollow 
cylinder about three feet in diameter; its length is 
not mentioned, but from the drawing, we should 
Suppose it to be, at least, twelve feet. It stands 
horizontally in a frame, and within it revolves a 


shaft, which carries four, or any other number of 


rows of wooden beaters. ‘The grain is fed into 
the cylinder through an opening in its side, near 
'0 one end, which is closed, the other being lefi 
open. On the shaft near the closed end are spiral 
fan leaves, which force a current of air through 
the cylinder. ‘The patentee says that ‘the rapid 
Motion of the shaft separates the grain, and the 


eige . current of air driven through the cylinder 
"Vv the fans, carries out the straw and grain.” | 


rn : . . ; 

here is no claim made, the general construction 
eing probably considered as new, which we be- 
leve it is, 





For a Horse- Power ; Samuel Newton, Dayton, 
Montgomery county, Ohio, January 20. 

This horse power is one of that kind which re- 
ceives its impulse from the walking of the horse, 
or other animal, upon an inclined floor forming a 
chain of slats, the patentee calls it the “ Friction 
Obviator, or Double Chain Horse;Power,” in 
which is combined the joint application of two 
continuous, or endless, chains. ‘The second of 
‘these endless chains consists of rollers connected 
by suitable straps, which sustain the movable 
floor by running upon a suitable railway under it, 
the part not so employed hanging down beneath 
the floor. After a full description of the appara- 
tus aclaim is made to “the particular manner of 
constructing the friction chain,’ &c. We could re- 
fer to several patents taken in the United States, for 
a perfectly similar contrivance; but will go farther 
back than any of these, and look in the second 
volume of the first series of the Repertory of 
Arts, p. 366, where we find the same machine de- 
scribed and figured, having been patented in Eng- 
land, in January, 1795. 


For a Plough; John P. Chandier and Peter 
Ranger, Wilton, Kennebeck, Maine, January 20. 

We have, for brevity’s sake, called this a 
plough, but the patentees denominate it a “*Ma- 
chine for ploughing land,” and indeed from its com- 
plexity it appears to require some such appellation. 
It has an axletree and two wheels, like a cart, 
with a frame somewhat like that of a cart body, 
sustaining a tongue to which to attach the horses, 
together with other appendages. Under this 
frame there are to be three ploughs abreast, all of 
which are to be managed, by means of levers and 
‘suspending chains, by a person seated on the ma- 
chine; the ploughs being so suspended that they 
‘can be raised or lowered at pleasure. The claim 
‘made is to “the using of two or more ploughs at 
‘the same time, and with the same team; and also 
‘having the plough suspended so as to have the 
‘weight of it carried on wheels.” The patentees 
might, probably, sustain a claim to their own 
_mode of doing these things, but double ploughs 
have offen been used, and wheeled ploughs are re- 
presented in the books, and are common in Eu- 
rope. 





For a Corn Sheller; Warren Carpenter, New 
Castle, Mercer county, Pennsylvania, January 23, 

A plank is to be slid up and down between two 
cheeks, grooved for that purpose; into each side 
of this plank iron pins are driven, which project 
‘out a short distance. ‘The corn to be shelled is to be 
dropped in between this slide, and two pieces of 
plank near the lower end of the frame, which are 
borne up towards the slides by springs; these 
spring pieces of plank are armed with teeth, like 
the slide. The slide is to be worked up and down 
by hand. The claim made is to “the particular 
structure, combination and arrangement of the re- 
spective parts.” 


fora Machine for Packing Flour in Barrels ; 
Jonathan F. Barrett, Granville, Washington coun- 
ty, New York, January 23. 
” This is certainly a new, and, we think, a good 
;machine. The flour to be pressed, runs into the 
barrel in a continuous stream, and the pressing 
-cominences at the bottom, and goes on until the 
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barrel is filled. The barrel is placed on the bed of 


the press, and above it there is a vertical shaft, 
which is made to revolve by a drum and band, 
and is capable of rising and falling through the 
height of the barrel. At the lower end of this 
shaft there is what is called a serew, but this es- 
sential part.is very imperfectly described ; it is 
nearly of the diameter of the interior of the barrel, 


and appears to be a transverse section, containing | 


a single thread of a screw, and it has, of course, 
an opening from its upper to its lowerside, through 
which flour may pass. The shaft, we suppose, 
must revolve in a direction tending to raise this 
section of a screw, and the bottom of it, forminga 
spiral inclined plane, presses upon the flour as it 
passes through the opening, having to operate 
upon thin successive strata only, and thus gradu- 
ally rising to the top, when the packing is com- 
pleted. 
weight which may be found necessary, and there 
is appended to it the apparatus necessary for rais- 
ing and lowering the shalt rapidly, when requisite. 
The claim made is to the employment of “a 
screw on the end of a weighted shaft,” in the 
manner described. 

The patentee says that about three minutes 
completes the pressing of a barrel of flour; the 
manual labor, however, not exceeding five se- 
conds; that during the operation there is not any 
bursting of hoops, or pressing of flour out of the 
sides ; that with a machine made to test the im- 


provement, one man can readily pack, weigh, and | 


nail off, about twenty barrels per hour. 


For an improvement in the Garden Hoe; Ad- 
na Allen, Ramapo, Rockland county, New York, 
January 23. 

This patent is taken for the manner of attach- 
ing the shank to the plate of the hoe, so as to ren- 
der it secure from working loose. The plate or 
blade of the hoe, is perforated with a square hole; 
the shank is made to fit this hole, and has a collar 
formed on it which comes up against the plate; a 
second plate, like a washer, passes over the shank 
on the face of the hoe, and the whole is secured 
together by riveting; the shank is secured in the 
handle by a ferule, and fastened by a key driven 
through both. ‘The claim is to “ the collared shank, 
back plate, and rivets, viz: the collar on the 
shank, and the principle of attaching the back 
plate to the plate of the hoe.” 


DEBATE ON THE CROW BILL, IN THE SENATE 
OF VIRGINIA, FEBRUARY 9, 1826. 


( Reported by a silent member.) 


[The subject of the burlesque report which, by re- 
quest, is here published, is one of the very few on 
which the Legislature of Virginia have acted, for the 
purpose of aiding agricultural interests—and on that 
account, more than for the importance, or the wisdom 
of the action, it may perhaps deserve to be recorded 
in the Farmers’ Register. As to the manner of the 
report, burlesqued and changed as was the form, to 
suit both the humor and the metre of the writer, we 
can testify that the substance of each speech is at 
least as well preserved as in the ordinary prose reports 
of debates—there having been as little taken away 





from the oratorical graces in the one case, as is usually 
furnished by the reporters in the other.] 


| 
Crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce 





Shakspeare, 


Mr. M—-+. 





The shaft is loaded with any amount of 


By that bill Mr. Speaker, ’tis meant to propose 
The form of a law for the killing of crows; 

| A county requests us—the county Fair-fuz, 

To place it as one in the list of our acts. 

I’m sure Sir that you and that every one knows 
How very destructive to corn are the crows; 
There is not, perhaps, any bird, Sir, that hops, 
That pulls up as much of the cornplanter’s crops ; 
They gather by thousands, and tear with their bills 
Each plant as it peeps through the top of the hills; 
I see, Sir, this subject produces some mirth, 

But let not a crow, Sir, remain upon earth. 

If the West is to pay for the wolf and its whelps, 
Why may not the East for the crow or its scalps? 

i hope then, the Senate will pass, Sir, the law, 
We wish not in Fairfax to hear a crow caw. 


Mr. R——n. 
Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the crow bill 
By adding to those who have license to kill: 
Insert after “Fairfax” the words “Isle of Wight;” 
‘Southampton and Surry” you also may write. 
*Tis not that J have—oh no, heaven knows, 
A thirst, Mr. Speaker, for blood of the crows,— 
Prince George and the crows are on very good terms; 
We want them to eat up that pest, the cutworms. 
But some of my counties complain with Fairfax, 
And is‘nt it right they should come in for snacks?— 


' 


Mr. M —-y. 
With this bill, Mr. Speaker, some wags down below 
Are strongly suspected of “picking a crow.” 
Against that amendment, I therefore shall vote, 
We might just as well catch the bill by the throat; 
*T will excite such a laugh in a certain great hall 
They’!I scout from the House the amendment and all— 
I hope, Sir, the bill will be then let alone, 
This amendment will cause it to die witha groan. 


Mr. P——e. 
Mr. Speaker!!!! [ hope the amendment and bill 
Will find in the Senate no jot of good will. 
To hold out a bounty in any such case 
Is coe A rewarding the vagrant and base ; 
From labor productive ‘tis taking away Sir, 
Your hundreds to idle and waste all the day Sir; 
Instead of promoting the true wealth of nations 
Tis taking men off from their suitable stations, 
From digging, from grubbing, and other hard blows, 
To shooting their guns at a parcel of crows. 
But Sir, I assert it—’tis true on my word, 
The crow is in fact a carnivorous bird ; 
He does’nt like corn sir—he would’nt eat grain, 
He’d strut by the thing in a fit of disdain ; 
If he only could get flesh enough for his turn, 
What you think is his racy, a 8 caw at and spurn; 
*Tis mere ‘‘Hobson’s choice”? with him when his scorn 
Is seen to relax, and he gobbles your corn. 
I would ask too the member who urges this tax, 
if it be not unwise in the county Fair-fax? 
If the end is effected, this crow bill enforces, 
What is to become of his mass of dead horses ? 


Mr. C l. ; 
It may seem, Mr. Speaker, to some of the counties 
To be a small matter, this granting of bounties— 
But long have I thought, Sir, *twould be very wise 
| In planters, some plan of the kind to devise. 
The interests of husbandry, calling now louder, 
Musthave something stronger than smell of gunpowder. 
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These birds come upon us like hordes, Sir, of Huns 

And take care to keep out of range of our guns ; 

Some people have tried a contrivance we know 

Which all have consented to call a scare-crow 3 

But I’ve seen them light on it with great nonchalence, 

And hopping about as if learning to dance. 

A plan J once thought of, Pll freely disclose, 

“Twas to grant, Sir, @ pensvon to each of these crows: 

if | gave them as much of my corn as they'd eat, 

| thought that to steal it, would not be so sweet; 

But alas, Mr. Speaker, they'll just as soon go 

To the corn you have planted, as that which you strew. 

| own Sir, a farm in the old Northern Neck, | 

Where crows would outnumber the grains which they 
peck, wae 

And unless some provision is made in our laws 

| fear Sir, the planter must give up his cause. 


Mr. R—. ; 
Although, Mr. Speaker, I moved that three counties 
Should also partake of these ruinous bounties, 
| did it alone from a sense of my duty, 

And not that J saw in the scheme any beauty. 
What the gentleman said who was last on the floor, 
Inthe truth of my dogmas, but rivets me more ; 
The plan of a pension we’ve heard him rehearse, 
Has proved, like the poor laws, an infinite curse. 
His system Sir, failing, conclusively shows 

It swells but the number of paupers and crows; 
Malthus and others have proved that such laws 
Increase but the cramming of bellies and craws. 

I therefore shall vote Sir, against the whole bill, 
And I wish that the Senate would help me to kill. 


Mr. C. J——n. 
That bill, Mr. Speaker, proposes to far 
Aliwho reside in that county Fair-fax— 
The grower of corn and he who grows none: 
Tis wrong Sir, injustice like this should be done. 


Mr, F-——y. 
A law about wolves, Mr. Speaker,’s been made, 
And a tax on the county requesting it, laid. 
The man who grows wool and the man who does not 
Are surely involved in asimilar lot. 
The principle here is the same, Sir, I trow; 
If you tax for the wolf, you may tax for the crow. 


Mr. S——p. 
A single remark, Mr. Speaker,—the man 
Who doesnt make corn, eats bread if he can. 
The more that is made, the cheaper he buys, 
Then does’nt he profit when any crow dies? 





By bell, book and candles, if crows were molested, 
[he worms there would fearlessly riot and revel— 
All chance of a crop would be sent to the devil.” 





ACCOUNT QF A SIIEEP ON TWO LEGS. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Crawford County, Pa. July 18, 1836. 
As any thing of interest connected with domes- 
tic animals would be gratitying to you to know, 
allow me to give you an account, in few words, 
of alamb which walked on two legs. 
Being on a visit to a friend of mine some short 
time since, my attention was directed to a lamb, 
which lrom having been brought forth unexpect- 
edly to the owner, in a very invlement season 
early in the spring, lost both of its hind legs very 
near the body. The poor animal was suflered to 
live—and when I saw it, it could travel (upon its 
two fore legs) as nimbly as any ofthe flock, and 
that without raising the hind quarters, so that the. 
centre of gravity should fall upon the fore feet. I 
consider the circumstance of a nature most extra- 
ordinary, and well worthy to be recorded. + The 
animal must be endued with extraordinary muscu- 
lar power: its hind parts while it is walking, stand- 
ing, or eating, maintain very nearly their natural 
position—a little higher if any thing. It sometimes 
gets on its knees and eats, without however, touch- 
ing any other part of its body to the ground. While 
I was observing it, it leaped over a stick without 
any difficulty, and lit on its feet. ‘The animal is in 
good condition, and likely to live as long as any of 
the flock. 

JOS. C. G. KENNEDY, 


DEATH OF THE SECOND MULE’S COLT. LAND, 
AND OYSTER SHELL BANKS OF NANSEMOND, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Spring Hill, Nansemond Co., dug. 26, 1836. 


Dear Sir:—Permit me to record, in your Regis- 
ter, the death of my second colt, the issue of a 
mare mule, by a horse. The colt was born in 
August, 1835, and died on this day, having been 
sick two or three days. Having lost one, | was 
desirous of raising this. It was in fine order—the 
mother doing nothing, upon a good pasture. It is 





The Speaker arose from his arm chair at last 

And ask’d if the bill in his hana should be passed, 

And the “ayes” seem’d to have it, he said by the sound, 

And the foes of the crows, how they crowed on the 
ground !! 


Fern. 10. 
We hasten to notice an error we fell in 
Reporting this bill, as regards Mr. A n. 
hat gentleman moved an amendment, to wit,— 
“If laws on the subject were thought at all fit, 
hose laws should be gen’ral, and each county court 
hits wisdom, to scalping of crows might resort ; 
He thought that a body so grave as the Senate 


ee not have a thing like acrow-bill within it; 





the bill should go through with its one-sided features, 


true, the mother nor the colt had not been housed 
until the night before it was taken sick. 1 had 
another colt running in the same pasture, treated 
in the same way, and is as yet doing well. Every 
thing was done for the mule’s colt that could be 
done, but it suffered much and died at last. A 
passage could never be gotten through it, and 
when dead, I had it opened, and all that could be 
discovered, was, that every thing that had been 
given it was then in its stomach, and had never 
passed on to the bowels. It was blistered on its 
forehead—the blister drew well, butin vain: anda 
question arises with me—can an offspring deliver- 
ed of the body of a mongrel breed, be raised? 
That question I should like to hear solved by 


Then year after year we should hear of these creatures ; those better informed upon that subject than [ am. 


Was best in his judgment to deal sucha blow, 
As Would shut up forever the bill of the crow ;” 
And this was the speech which gave Mr. R——n 
\ hat Fairfax would eall a fit of ‘“humgruffin.” 
‘He had no objection he said to the bill— 

‘ regards other counties,—enact what you will; 
ut as for his county, he warmly protested, 


If it should be thought to be possible to raise one, 
I will then try the mare mule with a jack, as sug- 
gested by A. B. C. (in No. 4,) whose opinion I 
should like to have upon this subject. 
Could you not favor us with a visit some time 
this fall? I should like for you to do so, and to 
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examine our mineral resources for improving our|a little perplexed at the unexpected turn | took 
lands, all within the reach of the present genera-| upon him, and appeared ashamed that he had put 
tion—and then stand, yourself, in wonder and| the question ; but his prejudices against labor I 
amazement, that we should possess so much va-| think, were not removed. Labor has been honor. 
cant land, and so little improvement. But alas!) ed by the example of the greatest and best nien 
the wild western fever is up, and we leave lands | of ancient and modern times. Among the Ro. 
here behind us, as good and as cheap, to go into) mans, says a respectable historian, “the first Nia- 
a wild speculation. I should like for you, or some | gistrates, and the generals of the armies, cultiya. 
erson who is a competent judge, to examine the | ted their fields, and thrashed their grain with those 
wees of our Dismal Swamp. A new discovery | hands which had vanquished the enemy and sup. 
has been made by some enterprising gentleman, | ported the state; and the Roman people blushed 
who is now making an effort to cultivate a small) not to give the command of their armies to those 
portion of it. There is supposed to be a stratum | illustrious laborers, taken from the plough. Cin. 
of marl, or calcareous earth, from two to five or) cinnatus was found working in the field, by those 
more feet below the top of the earth, and I am told | who came to salute him dictator ; Marcus Curius, 
that such land (though covered with water in the | afier having conquered the Sabines and Samnites, 
winter) is bare of timber, save very small growth. | and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, was possessed of 
That the swamp possesses some as fine soil as) only one small farm, which he cultivated himself.” 
ever was, there can be no doubt; and that a por-| A fine example both for Whigs and Jackson men, 
tion of our country now almost deserted, and where | Scipio Africanus, after having defeated four of the 
lands is cheap, is as good as ever was, there can) greatest Carthaginian generals, and even Hani- 
be no doubt. It only wants improvement. As aj bal himself, took up his spade and ditched—not, | 
proof beyond contradiction, I would refer all who} presume, “like a nigger,” but like a white man, 
doubt, to the farm now owned in Nansemone by/|and a great man. He was of a different way o: 
Gen. John ©. Crump, who came there last Janu-| thinking from our little overseer, Just mentioned. 
ary, (it is true, with a good force.) Land that} There is a wandering tribe of work-haters among 
never produced any thing before, now has as fine | us, who are a serious pest to every neighborhood. 
corn as the western country can produce; and you! They are perfectly acquainted with the minute ge- 
would ask how did he do it? The only answer is, | ography of every plantation: there is not a grape 
that he carted out thousands of loads of calcareous | or persimmon tree, that is known to the most 
earth, from what are called the shell banks, and that | aged opossum, but what they are perfectly ac- 
has produced it: while the very spot that he re-| quainted with; they know the negroes, hogs, 
moved this earth from, produces better corn than! and sheep of every plantation, as well as the 
previous thereto; and of this earth, he has more| owners; they can tell of all the Saturday night 
than can be removed in ages. Not only Gen.| marriages, and the Monday morning whippings, 
that are transacted throughout the neighborhood ; 
who hath a negro in the woods, and how many 
stripes he gets on coming home ; how old aunt 
Sukey tongued the overseer, and uncle Tom es- 
-caped from his master’s cane; they are famous 
for bush caucuses, fence conversations, five-corn 
gambling, knife-swaps, and button sales with the 
_greenhorns among the Cuflees. ‘These are they, 
who are so far below envy, that are so high 
above work. I knownot such mortal cancers on 
the body politic as these. They fasten more es- 
pecially en the property of the virtuous poor, and 
suck them to the dregs. ‘They are ever trotting 
from one house to another, and scenting out the 
meat which his industrious neighbor has laid up 
‘for his family, and nothing short of a kick would 
drive him home till after dinner—and when he gets 
‘seated at table, fhirly or unfairly, asked or unask- 
‘ed, he never rises until he sees the end of all 
things. They trace their pedigree up to great 
eranddaddy, and down to the tenth cousin, not al- 
ter honorable blood, but to enlarge their range 
for sponging: they are going from county to coun- 
ty, from neighborhood to neighborhood, eating out 
their poor kin, and driving them to the west. 
| These itinerant idlers are roving under the pre- 























Crump, but hundreds of others ean do this, if they 
would avail themselves of the advantages offered. | 
All we want, are some enterprising people to begin 

and go ahead—being first sure they are right. My | 
wheat crop, this year, has failed, owing to the 
rains in May: my corn and oats good; but corr 


generally injured by the wet. 
shall make average crops. 

I am pleased to find that you are, at last, giving 
into the opinion that silk would be a profitable cul- 
tivation for eastern Virginia. If you will examine | 
all the country, you will find that the mulberry tree | 
is easily and quick raised; and all we want is, | 
management to give employment to our aged and | 
infirm negroes and little children, that generally 
include about two thirds of the black family. 

JOHN T. KILBY. 


I hope though, we 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


THE RESPECTABILITY 


MOST 


OF LABOR-—WHO 
ASHAMED OF IT. 
Wardsfork, Charlotte County. 
Labor is of high origin, and of ancient respect- 
ability. It is only held in low estimation by the 





low-bred and ignorant part of thecommunity. A 
young upstart applied to me a few years ago for 
an overseer’s place: By way of applying a touch- 
stone to his tenets, E told him I should expect him 
to work 
seemed to be a little touched—and he asked me it 
I expected him to work “like a nigger?” “No in- 
deed sir,” said I, “by no means—I would have 
you work like a while man: a negro, sir, requires 
an overseer, but you will not.””. He seemed to be 








' tence of “getting jobs:” but itis a job of eating, and 


not of work, they are after. ‘They threaten wor 
thy characters with constables—talk the loudest o! 


; | liberty and equality on court-days and musters; 
with his own hands: his sensibilities | 


and swear they are as free men as any—aye, the 
very freest, to be sure, if freedom from work con- 
stitutes liberty. They abuse the rich for being 
proud and aristocratic, because they wont play @! 
five-corns, and dance a jig with them over a Pp 
tato cellar,—“ how do ye do” with them over@ 
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cup of villainous whiskey, and acknowledge them 
These are the characters (would you 
believe it) that are most ashamed of honorable 


as equals. 


labor. LR. 


A PRECOCIOUS HEIFER. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


241h June, 1836. 


i * * I cannot lose this op- | 
ortunity of informing you of’a singular fact which | 
happened in the vicinity of Hampton very lately. 
(Capt. Spencer Drummond has a heifer of the Dur- 
ham stock, only fourteen months old, which has a 
calf about a fortnight old, and is a much finer call 
than we commonly meet with in this neighbor- 
hood, or in yours. I mention this because [ con- 
sider it unprecedented. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LATE ROBERT BARCLAY, 
ESQ. OF URY, A CELEBRATED AGRICULTU- 
RIST. 


Extracted from Mr. Robertson’s Agricultural Survey of Kin- 
cardineshire. 


But the man who exerted himself most for the 
improvement of the country; the man whose la- 
bors in agriculture were the most strenuous and 
well conducted ; and whose example had the most 
yrevalent and most extensive influence, was the 
ate Mr. Barclay of Ury. His, indeed, were no 
common powers. Of the most athletic form of 
body, endowed with the most ardent, energetic, 
and comprehensive mind, he employed his great 
talents as an agriculturist with the most unwearied 
perseverance, and to the happiest and most bene- 
ficial results. ‘The subject which he had to work 
upon and to improve, or rather to subdue, was of 
the most obdurate nature, and to most people 
would have been unconquerable. But he was not 
of anature to be intimidated. Difficulties tended 
only to excite his activity; and, adhering tena- 
ciously to his own preconceived and well adjusted 
plans, he was ultimately successful. 

The estate of Ury, the chief subject of his im- 
provements, lies on both sides of the water of 
Cowie, and extends from Stonehaven, in a north- 
westerly direction, for nearly five miles. ‘The house 
of Ury is situated about a mile and a_ half from 
Stonehaven, on the north banks of the Cowie. 
This rivulet, whose banks have been destined to 
receive so much embellishment from the hands of 
Mr. Barclay, is a small trouting stream, in gene- 
ral of no great capacity; but there are times 
when the mountain torrents, from which it is 
derived, come down so suddenly, and with so 
much impetdosity, as to swell it, in some places, 
more than twelve feet above its usual level. Hap- 
pily, however, at Ury house, where this occurs, it 
is confined within strong natural bulwarks of’ rock, 
80 as to prevent devastation. 

_ Mr. Barclay succeeded his father to this estate, 
in the year 1760. At that time there was, except 
a few old trees around the mansion house, scarce- 
ly a single shrub of any value on the whole pro- 
perty. ‘The Cowie, which runs for above three 
miles through the lands of Ury, had, in the lapse 
of ages, worn itself a deep channel ; the land on 





either hand shelving towards it, in an angle more | tion of crops. Plantations wil! form the subject 





or less acute, in proportion as the soil was more 
orless adhesive. In general, through the whole ex- 
tent of this course, springs of water from the cir- 
cumjacent grounds were continually oozing to the 
banks, and forming into marshes and quagmires, 
which from time to time burst, and were precipita- 
ted, by land slips, into the river. Thus, every year 
the banks were becoming wider, by the breaking 
down from the overhanging braes of some new 
piece of land, to be slipped, in its turn, into the 
stream, which, being periodically flooded, swept the 
whole into the sea. ‘The only product of these banks 
was afew natural alders, of no value whatever, 
and a coarse kind of aquatic herbage, to which cat- 
tle had hardly any access, and on which, if they 
had, they would scarcely have fed. 

The arable land was divided into a number of 
small farms, each having a right of pasturage on 
the contiguous hills. The tillage was superficially 
performed with very imperfect implements. Al- 
most every field was incumbered with obstructions 
of one kind or other—such as, pools of stagnant 
water—quagmires, where the cattle were ever in 
danger of losing their lives—great baulks of un- 
ploughed land between the ridges—but, above all, 
stones abounded, not merely on the surface, but 
through the whole depth of the soil. There were 
no enclosures; no lime was used as a manure; 
and the only crops were bear and oats. ‘There 
was no cart nor wheel-carriage of any kind ; 
nor was there even a road. In short, no place at 
that time abounded more in the evils attending the 
ancient system, nor enjoyed fewer of the advan- 





tages of modern husbandry, than the lands of 


Ury. 

Mr. Barclay, who had acquired his ideas of ag- 
riculture on the fertile plains of Norfolk, could ill 
brook a state of husbandry like this. So soon, 
therfore, as he succeeded to the estate, he set 
about its improvement ina style which soon ap- 
peared to be neither superficial nor fleeting, but, to 
the utmost degree, radical and permanent. For 
this purpose, in addition to the lands that were at 
all times in the hands of the family, he took into 
his own management all the farms in the vicinity 
of the mansion, as the leases expired. And as 
none of them were of long endurance, he had, 
in the course of about 30 years, improved most 
thoroughly 903 acres of arable land, besides plant- 
ing from 900 to 1000 acres with wood. Of the 
above quantity of arable land, there were original- 
ly about 300 acres, which were altogether either 
marsh or heath. Of the remaining 600, which 
were let to tenants, about one-fourth part, or 150 
acres, consisted of baulks, wastes, marshes, and 
pools, interspersed through every field; the quan- 
tity in actual tillage never having exceeded 450 
acres. So that, on the whole, Mr. Barclay 
has meliorated about 450 acres, and brought 
them, from a very imperfect, to the most cor- 
rect state of culture ; and improved, from a state 
originally of the most barren and_ forbidding 
appearance, about 450 acres more, which are now 
in a high degree of fertility. 

The means by which all this has been accom- 
plished, will form the subject of the following in- 
vestigation, and fall to be related under these dif- 
ferent heads. 1. Draining. 2. Trench-plough- 
ing. 3. Removal and disposal of stones. 4. Ap- 
plication of lime. 5. Enclosing. And, 6. Rota- 
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of a separate section; as will comparative value, 
another. 
1. Draining.—This primary step towards im- 
rovement was so indispensable on the lands of 
ry, that out of 52 fields, into which Mr. Barclay 
divided his improved lands, there was only one in 
which draining was not required. ‘The sub-soil of 
nearly the whole was also of such an adhesive na- 





ture, that the spring water could not filter through, | 
nor draw to any considerable distance. So much | 
was this the case, that it was frequently requisite to | 
form the ditches within a few yards of each other, 
before the purpose of’ complete drainage could be | 
accomplished. One field, consisting of 25 Eng- 
lish acres, is, in particular, still pointed out as a 
remarkable instance of this. It cost £150 for 
merely the opening of the ditches, though these | 
were contracted for at the low rate of three farth- 
ings the ell. ‘This gives 48,000 ells for the field, | 
or 1920 for the acre. And if we suppose the 
ditches to have been two anda half feet wide, 
(and, in such a marshy soil, less would not have 
kept them {from falling in,) the ground thus cast up 
would amount to more than one-third part of the 
whole mass ; and the drains must have been, at 
the average, within less than five feet of each 
other. ‘To this expense of opening or casting the 
drains, there falis to be added, the expense of fill- 
ing with stones and covering again with earth. 
The filling with stones, at the rate of one cart- 
load to three ells, would require 16,000 such loads ; 
a large part of which, if not the whole, must have 
been brought from a considerable distance, as it is 
more than probable the marsh could not, of itself, 
furnish such a quantity. This labor, together with 
the expense of laying the stones in the ditches, 
and covering them with earth, cannot, on the most 
moderate estimate, be calculated at less than dou- 
ble the first expense, or £450 for the whole; thus 
making more than at the rate of £20 the acre for 
draining alone. ‘The field itself, having been thus 
so completely turned inside out, has altered its 
aspect from its originally mossy hue, to a pale 
white, the color of the clayey sub-soil; which. 
having been thoroughly pulverized by trench- 
ploughing, and a copious application of lime, is 
now, not merely fully dry, but become considera- 
bly fertile. ‘The total expense laid out on this 
field, would be little short of £40 the acre; for, 
independent of drainage, Mr. Barclay’s other 
means of improvement generally cost him, per 
acre, about £18. ‘This expense, in the present 
instance, would probably do more than purchase 
the land after it has been improved, and would 
certainly have deterred any common cultivator 
from making the attempt. But Mr. Barclay was 
not a man to be easily moved from his purpose ; 
and, having once resolved to bring his whole lands 
into a full state of cultivation, this field, which 
would otherwise have remained a blot on the sur- 
face, would not have been left unimproved al- 
though it should have cost ten times the sum. 

Mr. =o te drains were generally two feet 
and a half wide at top, ten inches wide at bottom. 
and about three feet deep. Less dimensions as ¢o 
breadth might perhaps have served every purpose 
of draining; but the expense of casting them 
would have been very little, if at all, diminished 
by narrower ditches. For ina soil, of which one 
halt the substance consists of stones and gravel 

. . . on) bs 
and the other half’ of an adhesive clay intermixed 





a 
with these, it becomes impracticable to cast a ve 
narrow ditch. To this it may be added, that gs 
the Jands of Ury had such a profusion of stones ey 
the surface, it became a relief; in the trouble of 
clearing them away, to have large ditches jp; 
which they might be put. | 

8. T'rench-ploughing.—The next operation wo; 
trench-ploughing ; and there were two objects jp 
view from this labor; 1. To acquire a depth of 
soil; and, next, to get rid of stones: and the work 
was persevered in till both were accomplished 
Previous to Mr. Barclay’s operations, the quantity 
of stones upon the lands of Ury was, as has been 
already stated, immense, both on the surface and 
through the whole depth which the plough ha4 
ever reached. The tillage had been but superfi- 
cially performed; nor, indeed, had the tenants 
either skill or ability to perfom it better. But Mp. 
Barclay soon made his lands assume a different 
appearance ; and from being the most incumber. 
ed with stones, and from having the thinnest sta. 
ple of soil, they became the least incumbered, and 
of the deepest soil in the county. This was not, 
however, an easy acquisition, nor was it accom- 
plished at little cost. With a set of uncommonly 
strong implements, and with six, and sometimes 
eight, heavy horses in the draught, he made the 
plough to descend, in spite of every obstruction, 
sixteen or eighteen inches at once ; and, alter car- 
rying off the stones, as they were turned up, as 
from a quarry, he repeated the operation, till, in 
the end, he obtained a free soil of fourteen inches 
deep, and of a mould fit for every agricultural pur- 
pose. The quantity of stones thus removed was 
in general very great, and in some cases, almost 
incredible—even to the amount of more than a 
thousand cart-loads from an acre. And the sur- 
face of the land itself was observed to have be- 
come evidently ten or twelve inches lower by the 
operation. 

3. Disposal of the Stones.—This would have 
been a work of weary labor, had not Mr. Barclay 
found out beneficial purposes for almost the whole 
The draining, already noticed, consumed them it 
myriads. Perhaps more than 100,000 cart-loads 
or 100,000 tons weight, were thus disposed of. 01 
this point, however, one can speak only from pro 
bable conjecture ; for, of such a iddiaien! dis 


tribution, no account was ever attempted to be 


kept. But, judging merely from the vast exten 
of drains that were made in progress of thi 
branch of improvement, over nearly 900 acres, 
and which certainly amounted to several hundred 
thousand ells, the quantity of stones requisite to 
fill these could not be Jess than as now stated, but 
was probably much greater. 

It has been already remarked, that when Mr. 
Barclay succeeded to the estate, there was not a 
road on it. But as he clearly perceived that well 
made roads, so essential to all improvement, were 
indispensably required at Ury, so he set about 
the construction of themi without delay, and was 
assisted in this useful work by the statute-labor of 
that district of the county. ‘The length of road 
altogether, that was thus made through his lands, 
with all its ramifications, extends to about eigh 
miles, and consumed, to good purpose, many thou- 
sand cart-loads of stones. 

He had another expedient still, namely, the fill 
ing up ot hollows and pools. ‘This is a branch ' 
improvement that does uot fall in the way of eve! 
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cultivator ; but Mr. Barciay had it in abundance. 
The inequality in the surface of many of the fields 
of Ury is still very apparent ; but it was much 
more so before he dressed them in their present 
(orm. In almost every field there were deep hol- 
lows, which in the winter, or in rainy weather, 
became pools, some larger and some less, of’ stag- 
nated water. ‘These did not owe their origin at 
all to springs, but existed merely in consequence 
of their situation, incumbent on an adhesive sub- 
coil that admitted of no filtration. In the winter 
they were always full, but grew less as the season 
hecame drier; and some of them, in the preva- 
lence of the drought of summer, became, through 
evaporation alone, altogether dry. 

It is evident, that whatever might be the pro- 
duce of coarse herbage that might occasionally 
erow in these hollows, or by the margin of these 
pools, there could be no crop of grain raised from 
them. But this was not adapted to Mr. Barclay’s 
ileas of the use of soil, and he resolved to rid him- 
scll'of them at once. His method was this:—He 
first caused a trench to be made, no matter to 
what depth, till he laid them completely dry, and 
thus got access to the soil at the bottom. This 
soil was generally of a considerable thickness, and 
had been acquired by a gradual accumulation of 
the finer particles of soil that had been washed 
down from the conterminous heights, and had 
been rendered of a still more fructifying nature from 
the residuum of the vegetables which, from year 
to year, had alternately grown up and decayed 
upon their margin. ‘This was too valuable to be 
lost’ He therefore caused it to be cut out, and to 
be either carted or wheeled out with a barrow, be- 
yond the limits of the hollow. ‘The next work 
was to cast in stones from the contiguous fields, 
and to fill it up, not merely for the space occupied 
by the soil now taken out, but to as great a height 
as the water was wont to stand in the winter sea- 
son. The last operation was to carry back the ex- 
cavated soil, and spread it upon the surface of the 
stones. Thus, a noxious pool was converted into 
soil the most valuable in the field. I am credibly 
informed, that, in many of these old pools, the 


quantity of stones carted into them is upwards of 


six feet in depth: and that the number of such in- 
stances of improvement, from that extent down- 
wards to that of two or three feet of filling up, is 
very considerable indeed. 

Atte: all, these three ways of disposing of the 
stones, though they must have consumed a quan- 
ity almost inconceivable, have not been able com- 
pletely to swallow them up; for, so very much 
did they abound originally, that many thousand 
cart-loads are still to be seen, that were tumbled, 
as the last resource, over the banks towards the 
channel of the river. 

4. Application of Lime.—Afier the various and 
expensive operations of draining, trench-plough- 
ing, and removal of stones, immediately followed 


the application of lime. Previous to the era ol 


Mr. Barclay, the use of lime as a manure was, in 
this county, very circumscribed, though not alto- 
gether unknown in this respect; but, in these days, 
ls powers appear to have been overrated. This 
may be inferred from the practice which then pre- 
Vailed, of sowing it over the surface by the hand 
rom a sheet, by which means, a few bushels were 
made to overspread an acre. The effect which 
this meagre sprinkling had upon the soil, is not 

Vo. 1[V—46 


inceed stated ; but it could not have been consi- 
derable. ‘There is, however, more reason to ad- 
mire than to despise, in this particular, the exer- 
tions of those ancient husbandmen, when we re- 
flect on the state of the roads at the time, by which 
the carriage of three bushels in a bag, on the back 
of a horse, was a work of greater labor than now 
to bring on a cart, three bolls. It may be remark- 
ed also, that the thin staple of earth which they 
had to manure, would require a proportional less 
quantity to produce an eflect. But, be this as it 
may, the soil formed by Mr. Barclay, being so 
much deeper than the general soil of the country, 
required a more liberal allowance of lime, and he 
gave it a more liberal allowance accordingly. He 
never applied less, in any case, than forty bolls of 
shells to the acre, but more generally from fifty to 
seventy bolls ; so that the average may be justly 
stated at sixty bolls to the English acre. In one 
particular case, viz. in his garden, which he had 
trenched to the depth of five feet, he applied no 
less than at the rate of five hundred bolls to the 
acre ;—a quantity probably more than enough to 
saturate the whole mass; and, of course, a misap- 
plication, so far as the excess might extend. The 
boll here specified is what is called the water 
measure (from being used on shipboard), or 
Stonehaven barley measure, of 33 Scotch piits to 
the firlot, or 132 to the boll.* 

This bountiful application of lime seems to have 
had the desired effect ; for, during the whole time 
of Mr. Barclay’s practice, which extended toa 
period of 38 years, he never had occasion to apply 
lime a second time, except in two instances, in 
which, asthe first application did not seem to operate 
so powerfully as he expected, he repeated the dose. 

The lime which Mr. Barclay generally made 
use of, was imported at Stonehaven from Lord 
Elgin’s limeworks, at Charleston on the Frith of 
Forth. Stonehaven may be about a mile anda 
half} at an average, from the diflerent fields to 
which it was to be applied. This easy distance 
of land-carriage was a favorable circumstance to 
his improvements, and almost the only favorable 
one that attended them. ‘The price of lime was, 
at first, only 1s. lld. the boll: it was afterwards 
increased to 2s.; from which it rose, penny by pen- 
ny, till it came to 2s, 5d., which was the highest 
rate that Mr. Barclay had ever to pay. ‘These all 
seem moderate rates, when compared with 3s. 8d., 





the present price (in 1807). But this is onlya 
seeming, not a real cheapness; for if we compare 
the ditlerent prices cf lime with the prices of labor 
or of grain, at the different periods, there can be 
little doubt that 23 pence in 1760 was fully equal 
in value to 46 pence in the present year. 

As Mr. Barclay applied lime to 903 acres on 
this estate, and limed about thirty acres a second 
time, and all at the rate of 60 bolls an acre, on an 
average, the quantity altogether thus made use of 
will be found to amount to 55,780 bolls ; and this, 
at 2s, 2d., the medium rate of price per boll, will 
amount to 6064/. 10s. as the prime cost of the lime. 

Mr. Barclay’s importation of lime was not, eve- 
ry year, in equal quantities. In some years it did 
not exceed 1000 bolls; in other yeare there were 
more than 2000 imported ; and, one year, the im- 
portation is stated at 4000 and upwards,—thus 





* The boilis rather more than 4 bushels. See Scot- 
| tish measures p. 98, vol 1. of Far. Reg.—Ep. 
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varying as the exigency of the case required. In| stowed on it, in the course of the rotation, was 
like manner, his successor, who inherits a goodly | preparatory to the crop of turnips which followed 
ortion of his father’s ardor and energy of mind,| | Wheat.—This was sown on one furrow from |eq 
ad in one year, Jately, as much land under aj afier the clover, the ground being previously 
course of improvement, as to require an importa- | dunged at the rate of twelve three-horse cartloads 
tion of 6000 bolls of lime-shells at once. of well made farm-yard muck tothe English acre. 

5. Enclosing.—When Tir. Barclay succeeded | The time of tillage was trom the first ot October 
to Ury, there was not a single enclosure on the | to the middle of November; the quantity of seeq 
whole estate. Indeed, in a country where artifi- | nine pecks to the acre, or about two and one thin| 
cial grasses are unknown, and where the only | Winchester bushels. ‘The produce varied consi. 

asture among the arable lands consists of wastes, | derably, according to the seasons. It was, j; 
heutien and marshes, scattered in various diree- | some years, not more than five bolls; in othe 
tions, of every size, and in every kind of irregular | years, it was ten: but on an average of years, it 
shape, among the different corn fields, enclosures | amounted to about six bolls and a half, or twenty. 
can make no part of the system. In fact, they |seven and a half Winchester bushels, from the 





could be of no use ; for no beneficial application of 
them could be effected. A country enclosed must 
always be a country that, in other respects, has 
undergone some degree of improvement. 

Mr. Barclay, in the course of improving his 


lands to the extent already stated, caused them to | 
be enclosed. field by field, as soon as the previous | 


meliorations had taken place. ‘The whole estate 
is divided into fifiy-two enclosures of various sizes, 
from fifteen to thirty-five acres, with only four 
fields below the first size, and five that are above 
the second. ‘The least field is of four acres, and 
the largest of sixty. The fences are almost all of 
ditch and thorn hedge; the one serving us a ready 
conveyance to the water, and the other as a shel- 
ter for the cattle. Very few of the fences at Ury 
are composed of stones, notwithstanding the su- 
perabundance of that material, which lay origin- 
ally at hand upon every ridge. But the stones, 
there, were little calculated for buitding, being all 


. | 
round, water-worn bullets, very inapplicable to a 


wall of any description, either with or without 
mortar. Most of the thorn fences have thriven 
exceedingly. ‘They are, in fact, too luxuriant, 


some of them being little less than twenty feet | 


high. This height gives excellent shelter to the 
cattle; but has a bad eflect upon the hedges 
themselves, as the lower part, being too much 
overshaded, becomes open and unfencible, and re- 
quires much care, by the application of paling 
from time to time, to keep the cattle properly con- 
fined. It has been remarked, in general, on this 


branch of Mr. Barclay’s meliorations, that his | 


fences have been more accurately constructed, and 
more attention paid to the rearing of them, in the 
latter part of his improvements, than in the begin- 
ning—a circumstance which ought to be expect- 
ed, as his hedgers would naturally become more 
expert, and perform the operations more correctly, 
the longer they were accustomed to the work. 


A circumstance in the construction of the gates | 
is worthy of notice, which is, that the horizontal | 


bars are set edgeways up and down, and thus al- 
ford, by their position, the greatest strength froma 
given weight of wood. ‘This may seem so obvi- 
ously the best mode, as to require no particular re- 
mark ; yet it is astonishing how little such minu- 
tie are attended to. 


6. Rotation of Crops.—After the lands were 


which began his general rotation of a four years’ | 
course—1l. Turnips; 2. Barley; 3. Clover and | 
other grasses ; 4. Wheat; then turnips as at first. | 

Though wheat is stated as the last in the course, | 
I shall begin with it—as part of the culture be- | 


Engiish acre. The measure here understood js 
by the Stonehaven peas firlot of twenty-two Scots 
pints ; being thus about three and a half’ per cent, 
more than the Linlithgow standard. Mr. Bare. 
lay, by the time his improvements had extended 





over most of his lands, had, in some years, 130 
acres in wheat. 

Turnips.—Mr. Barclay having applied the 
dung to the preceding crop of wheat, lett nothing 
to be performed to the turnip land but the tillage 
only. This gave him a great advantage in the 
operations of that busy seed time, in which celerity 
in the progress is frequently more conducive to the 
prosperity of the crop than any other circumstance. 

The ground, being brought into a complete state 
of pulverization by frequent ploughings, was 
sown, in the first and second weeks of June, by 
broadcast, at the rate of one pound weight of seed 
to the acre. This fashion of sowing the seed, Mr. 
| Barclay had learned in Norfolk, and persevered in 





itto the Jast; and, from the very abundant crops 
which he always raised, it has become matter ot 
‘doubt with some people, whether to sow broad- 
cast, or in drills, the now general practice, be the 
most judicious and advantageous method. The 
greatest objection, perhaps, to the broadcast sys- 
| tem, arises from the difficulty, in that mode of cul- 
ture, of cleaning the Jand trom weeds, as it admits 
(of aid, neither from machinery, nor from the power 
of animal draught, to assist in the operation; but 
all must be performed by manual Jabor atone. 
Mr. Barclay’s land, however, was previously so 
fully pulverized, and so {ree of all weeds, either 
from root or by seed, that very little hoeing was 
required. The only thing almost to be done, in 
his fields, was to set off the turnips, by thinning, 
to a proper distance ; a work, indeed, that requir- 
ed no little dexterity. Mr. Barclay, however, had 


| 
| 


, his people so well trained to this nice operation 


‘(in which he was remarkably expert himselt,) 
that they could, each of them, go over half an 
acre in a day; so that, although he sometimes 
chad 130 acres in turnips, the work of thinning, 
which was constantly done by the hoe, was al- 
ways accomplished in due season. ‘The crop, In 
consequence of thus meeting with no neglect, pros- 
pered exceedingly ; and the plants set off by three 
different operations—first at three, then at six, and 


| 
| 
. . jeer 

lastly at uwelve inches distance, turnip from tt 


brought into tilth, and had a due application of’; nip—soon filled the whole surface, and grew to be 
lime, Mr. Barclay’s first crop was oats; after! a crop of from thirty to forty-five tons weight the 


1f- 


English acre. The crop would indeed sometimes, 
exceed the last, but never fell short of’ the first o! 
these quantities. ‘This vast supply of green food 
Was consumed in two ways—in the fattening ©! 


cattle, and the feedings of sheep. 
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the parish of Kirkmichael. These were a healthy 
and hardy black-faced breed, weighed about 12 
lib. a quarter, and cost about half'a guinea a piece. 
to the stone Amsterdam, was bought in annually, | They were first pastured upon the stubble grounds 
inthe months of July and August. The number) and ater grass, till they learned to eat turnips, 
of this class was from sixty to seventy, which | which were daily portioned out to them till they 
were picked up in the different fairs in the county | fed upon them freely. Atter this, they were taken 
or neighborhood, at from 10 to 12/., a picee. ‘They | from the pastures entirely, and put into the turnip 
were first laid upon his clover fields, then on alter- | fields, where they fed in flakes erected for the pur- 
erases from the first cutting; and in the course of} pose, and in which they had a small quantity of 
the season had also a range over the whole stub- | hay in racks. Both flakes and racks were move- 
hie land, till about the middle of October, when he | able, and were carried from field to field, and from 
began to draw tne turnips for them, from the dif- | place to place in the same field, as occasion re- 
joront fields or enclosures under that crop. His | quired. ‘These wedders were disposed of from 
methed was, to draw alternately from one half to | time to time, as they got into condition ; begin- 
two-thirds of the surface on the best of the land, | ning by the first of January, and continuing till 
and to leave the remainder to be eaten on the | the first of April; by which time the whole were 
ground. On the inferior parts of the field, howe-| sold off. ‘The price was from 14s. to 16s. each, 
ver, he left the whole to be thus consumed by the | and the weight from 13 to 14 lib. the quarter; the 
eutle or sheep (afterwards mentioned), which | advance upon the price having arisen more from 
continued on the spot while the crop lasted. By | the rise in the value of mutton in the market, 
this method, the least fertile portions of the lands | than from any advance in the weight of the ani- 
were rendered, for the succeeding crop, nearly as | mal. 
productive as the very best. Mr. Barclay had also a flock of from 250 to 300 
These cattle were never fed in houses or in| breeding ewes, which he kept generally on the 
stalls, but at all times in the open fields, to which | unimproved part of the estate, but brought occa- 
the turnips were carted, and spread over the sur- | sionally, in severe weather in winter, to get a 
face; and there enriched, by the manure dropt, | share also of the turnips. About 60 or 70 of the 
other parts of the grounds, to an extent equal to | oldest of these were kept on the turnips the whole 
halfof that on which the turnips were produced. | season over, till they had reared their lambs, 
This practice, however, is not applicable to every | which were in general so early ready, as to be 
situation. The general inclemency of the winter | sold, from the end of March to the beginning of 
season would render out-doors’ feeding impracti- | May, at from 10 to 12s. each—reckoned a high 
cable in most cases. But the lands of Ury hav-/| price then, about the year 1780. His method of 
inga hanging exposure, open only to the south, | rearing these Jambs was somewhat singular. 
and intersected by different glens or hollows, are | They were kept constantly in the etraw-yard, among 
remarkably well sheltered from the storm, from | clean litter, and under the shelter of a shed; but 
whatever direction it may come; and care was | the dams were turned out to the fields to pick up 
taken to shift the cattle from field to field as the | their food among the turnips, from which they 
weather required. The lands, too, are particular- | were brought home twice a day, and all night to 
ly dry; so that no bad consequence, from poach- | give suck. By this means, the lambs were al- 
ing, can arise either to them or to the cattle. | ways kept under shelter from bad weather, which 
This lot of cattle was fattened off in the course | no doubt contributed to their thriving, and made 
ofthe winter, and sold, from time to time as they | them sooner ready for the market. Alter the tur- 
were ready, to butchers from Aberdeen, at from | nips were all consumed, these ewes were turned 
151. to 18/. each, then weighing from 50 to 72|to the pastures during the summer, where they 
stones a head. Some of a larger kind, bred by | got fat generally by the end of July, or beginning 
himself, were, after the turnips were done, kept on | of August, when they were sold at about 12s. 
upon the grass till ahout the end of June, when, | each. 
weighing from 80 to 84 stones each, they were sold| The labor required in this system of feeding 
at rom 20/. to211. a piece. ; | was wonderfully little. ‘Three men, with two 
Mr. Barclay had another set of cattle of an in- | carts and four horses, served for the whole purpose 
lerior sort, which he bought in, in the month of of carting off the turnips. One man drove them 
October yearly, to about the number of four score. | off, with, three horses in the cart, to the different 
lhey Were generally three years old rising four, | places where they were to be spread. ‘T'wo re- 
weighed from 30 to 40 stones, and cost from 7/. to | mained on the field, pulling the roots, and packing 
1. each. These were put into the straw yard, | them into the cart that remained with one horse. 
lor the purpose of consuming straw and making | When the carter returned with the empty vehicle, 
muck. ‘They were, however, brought out occa- | he left it with the horse in the shatis, to be filled 
sionally to the turnip fields, and had a picking jin its turn, and with the two tracers now yoked 
lrom those left by the larger oxen. They got trom | before the other horse in the full cart, set off, in 
lime to time a larger share, in proportion as the | full strength, with the loading. | In this manner 
greater cattle were sold off; till, in the end, when | they wrought from morning to night; taking care 
the turnip crop was all expended, they were put | always to leave the two carts full at night, to be 
on the pastures, and completed their feeding by | early distributed in the morning, before a new 
the months of June or July, when they weighed | supply could arrive. ‘Two men more were suffi- 
rom 49 to 50 stones, and were sold at from ten | cient to tend the whole quantity of sheep. 
£ulneas to 12). each. | Barley.—This succeeded in rotation ; and, from 
Sheep —Mr. Barclay bought in about 300 wed- the fine order into which the land was previously 
ders yearly, in the month of October, from the put, never failed to be a wood crop. ‘The quantit 
lighlands of Banflshire, by the water of Avon, in of seed was eight pecks (about three aml one sixt 


‘ttle —Of cattle, Mr. Barclay had two sets. 
One set of from five to seven years old, and weigh- 
ing, each, from forty to sixty stones, at sixteen lib. 
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Winchester bushels), and the produce about se- 
ven bolls (about forty-four bushels) at an average, 
the English acre. The firlot from which the bar- 


— 


A boll is measured, contains, in the vicinity of | 
ry 


, 38 Scots pints, which is about six per cent. 
above the Linlithgow standard. 


It was with this crop that the seeds were sown | 


for the succeeding clover crop, at the rate of a 
bushel of rye-grass seeds, and from ten to twelve 
lib. of the seed of red clover. Such were the quan- 
tities used when the land was intended to be one 
year only in grass; but when it was meant to re- 
main for pasture, there was added a portion of 
white and yellow clover, together with some rib- 
grass seeds. _ 

Clover.—This was the last crop in the rotation. 
About two-thirds of the lands thus sown out were 
reserved for hay, for which the proportion of rye- 
grass sown among it properly fitted it. This was 
partly cut a second time in the same season, and 
partly pastured after the first crop was removed. 
Che other third part was pastured from the begin- 
ning, as the great number of cattle kept on the 
Jands required to be provided for accordingly. 

In this manner, for two or three, and in some 
cases, four courses of this rotation, did Mr. Barc- 
lay employ his improved lands. At last, howe- 
ver, he laid them down wholly in pasture; in 
which they continue to this day, being among the 
very bestin the county. The pasture grounds are let 
from year to year to cattle-dealers, and fetch a rent 
of from forty shillings to two guineas and a half 
the English acre. 

Plantations.—The most brilliant, perhaps, of 
all Mr. Barclay’s achievements, at least that 
which most adorns the face of the country, was his 
plantations. ‘These were formed at a moderate 
expense, and yet have every appearance of becom- 
ing the most valuable part of the property. And 
thus combining embellishment with utility, he ob- 
tained, at the least original disbursement, the most 
lucrative prospect in future. 

Mr. Barclay, {rom the first, had a propensity to 
ornament Ury with growing timber. Even in the 
lifetime of his father, he projected and carried into 
effect some embellishment of this kind, in the vi- 
cinity of the mansion, which was then but scanti- 
ly sheltered with wood, while there was not a + in- 
gle tree on any other part of the estate. This pro- 
ect, however, the old gentleman did not much rel- 
ish; partly, because it was an innovation; and 
partly from a regard to the welfare of his sheep, 
which were thereby curtailed, in some measure, 
of their pasture. Young Mr. Barclay, however, 
persevered in his inten'ion; but was obliged to 
compromise the matter with the sheep, by leaving 
them free access to the pasture; which put him to 
the charge of fencing each tree with three stakes 
and connecting paling, to guard it against depre- 
dation. This young wood prospered greatly ; 
and many beautifu! trees in it are still pointed out, 
which he planted with hisown hands. This hap- 
pened about the year 1756. 

This Saale experiment encouraged him to 
extend his plantations ; which he did upon a great 
scale, when, ina few years, he came to the pos- 
session of the estate, and had the means of grati- 
fying, uncontrolled, his taste for this ornamental 
branch of husbandry. The ground which he first 
fixed on for this purpose, was the banks of’ the wa- 
ter of Cowie; which, as already stated, flows for 


|about three miles through the lands of Up,. 
Through this whole extent, there is a bank shel. 
‘ing on each side towards the stream, on an anole 
more or less acute, but all too steep for tillage. 
These banks are, in some places, thirty yards in 
breadth, and in others, one hundred yards or more 
from the water edge to the top of the dechvity. 
Both sides taken together, will at an average, ex. 
(tend toabout one hundred yards in breadth on the 
base; and thus in the course of three miles, wijj 
amount to fully one hundred acres, 

The whole of this is thickly planted with degj. 
duous trees, or what is here called hard wood ; in 
distinction from the evergreens or firs, whose tim. 
ber is comparatively solter and of less value. 
There are, indeed, a few spruce and silver firs 
planted near the upper margin, to afford shelterin 
that more exposea situation. But through nine 
parts in ten of the whole plantation, there is ouly 
hard wood, such as oak, ash,elm, &c. These are 
abundantly sheltered by the natural warmth of the 
hollow, which is rendered still more mild from its 
various windings, occasioning one part to be con- 
tinually protected under cover of another, from 
whatever quarter the wind may blow. Nothing 
can exceed the prosperous state of this beautiful 
plantation. Many of the trees are already nine 
or ten inches in diameter, and from twenty to thir- 
ty feet in height below the branches ; and there 
does not appear to be a misthriven one among the 
whole ; amounting to perhaps 400,000 ; but there 
is every rational prospect of, at least, one fourth 
part coming to complete maturity. The ultimate 
value must be very great ; nor can that prospect 
be at any great distance of time. In less than half 
a century hence, the timber wood on this river 
side (extending to the moderate quantity of 100 
acres) will be worth more than all the contermin- 
ous 900 acres of arable land put together ;—per- 
haps to more than even the whole arable part ot 
the Ury estate. This assertion will not be deem- 
ed too rash, when we reflect that hard wood is 
now selling at from three to five shillings the cu- 
bic foot; and that many thousands of the trees in 
this plantation contain already more than ten cu- 
bic feet of timber each. 

It has already been said, that this improvement 
was obtained at a moderate expense. The pre- 
cise amount, however, cannot, at this distance ol 
time, be ascertained ; but it is not difficult to con- 
ceive pretty correctly what it might be. The dis- 
bursements, which neither included trench-plough- 
ing, lime, nor removal of stones, would be limited, 
Ist, to draining of the swamps that originally ex- 
isted in various places in the banks, and which, 
from the sloping situation, would admit of great 
facility in the operation; 2d, of enclosing with 
ditch and hedge ; 3d, of the value of the young 
plants; and, lastly, of the labor of pitting and 
planting them ;—all which, at the moderate rates 
that prevailed about thirty-five or forty years ago, 
may be safely estimated at a sum not exceeding 
two pounds the acre, or 2002. in all. 

Again ; the annual value of the land thus given 
up to planting, falls to be added to the estimate, 
which will be the greatest article in the account. 
But this will not, after all, exceed £20 a year, OF 
4s. the acre ; which considering the general worth- 
lessness of the pasture, conjoined with its genera 
inaccessibility, will not be deemed too low a rent. 
If we take the pains to calculate, on the common 
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rinciples of arithmetic, what all this may amount} concern. The original expense of planting would 


o, at compound interest, forborne 70 years, which 
we may, from what is already seen, set down as 
the period of perfection in the wood—it will come 
to £17,856. But this sum, considerable as it may 
in this view appear, is little indeed, compared with 
ihe value of 100,000 trees, that may then be rea- 
sonably expected to have attained to such a state 
of maturity as to be worth more than twenty shil- 
lings each, at an average. 

Besides this plantation on the banks of the 
Cowie, there are others of hard wood in various 
clumps, belts and hedgerows, around several, of 
the enclosures. ‘There is likewise a beautiful den 
planted partly with hard wood, by a small rivulet 


whieh flows from the north towards the house of' 


Ury. Altogether, in this den, and in the different 
clumps, belts and hedgerows, there may be about 
sixty acres of plantation; and of this there may 
be about one-third part of hard wood, with two- 
thirds of different kinds of fir intermixed. The 
whole is in a very prosperous condition; and, besides 
being hizhly ornamental, and affording much shel- 
ter, must ultimately be of great value. 

The most extensive, however, of the woods of 
Ury ave entirely of fir, upon the hill sides and hill 
tops of what may be called the back ground of 
the improved part of the estate. There, Mr. Bar- 
clay has planted upwards of 800 acres. ‘These 
hills, thus clothed with wood, being of considera- 
ble altitude and seen from far, have a very happy 
effect in enlivening the genera! aspect of the coun- 
try. The wood itself, however, is not all thriving. 
Inthe lower parts of the hills, where the soil is 
tolerably good, and where the exposure is not too 
severe, the firs are doing well, and have every ap- 
pearance of being valuable; but, further up the 
hill, they get worse and worse; till, at the utmost 
summit, they have nearly failed altogether. This 
is owing, ina great measure, to the extreme ste- 
rility of the soil on these high and bleak situa- 


tions; but in part also, to Mr. Barclay himself 


having made an improper selection of the kind of 
wood. He had an ill-judged partiality for the 
Scotch fir, esteeming it the most hardy of the pine 
race, and the most adapted to the climate of the 
country. ‘This induced him to plant these more 
exposed places, almost exclusively, with this kind. 
Time, however, has shown, that the Scotch fir is 
not alla hardy plant, but among the most delicate 
and feeble of the fir species; and will thrive no 
where, unless it be in some favorite situation, such 
asin the deep glens in the interior of the high- 
lands, where, there can be no question, it grows 
to a large size, and is a most valuable timber. In 
all plantations, however, along the eastern coast, 
the larix seems a much more hardy tree, and bet- 
ter adapted for an alpine exposure. Of this there 
is a striking example to be met with at Ury itself’; 
where a small plot, planted with larix on the top 
of one of the hills, continues sti!l vigorous and 
thriving; while all around, the feeble Scotch firs, 
after thriving a few years against the sterility of 
the soil, and the coldness of the exposure, have 
dwindled down to the size of juniper Seclieis 

_ It may be observed, with regard to the planta- 
tions on the hilly parts of Ury, that although they 
cannot be compared with those raised on the low- 
er grounds, yet there is still such a considerable 
Proportion that continue in a thriving condition, as 





must make them, on the whole, a very profitable | to a considerable distance. The more simple and 


probably not exceed 15s. the acre; while the val- 
ue of the pasture on such a wretched soil, can 
hardly be estimated at any thing at all. So that 
the whole expense, even calculating it on com- 
pound interest to the present day would not ex- 
ceed £2500; a sum far less than the present 
value of the thriving part of the plantation, were 
it appreciated at only sixpence a tree, 

When Mr. Barclay commenced his operations, 
in the year 1760, he employed only the people of’ 
the country, that were bred on his own lands, or 
in the vicinity. At this time the scene of his im- 
provements was very limited in extent, and the 
number of his work-people not great. But in 
proportion as he acquired the occupation of more 
of his own lands, his improvements expanded 
more widely; and more people, from the neigh- 
borhood, to carry them on, were required. ‘These, 
however, were of a cast not altogether to his 
mind; for he did not meet with that alert service 
from them that corresponded with his own ideas 
of activity. This set him upon getting servants 
from a more enlightened part of the country; and 
accordingly he engaged some from the county 
of Norfolk in England. With the assistance of 
these English servants, he set himself to the train- 
ing of his own people to a more dexterous habit 
of working, and to amore thorough knowledge 
of his operations; some of which, such as drain- 
ing, hoeing, planting, enclosing, &c. were entirely 
new; and all of them being on an improved prin- 
ciple, were of course so far an alteration of the 
common practice. His discipline was severe, but 
it was very correct. He would admit of no slo- 
venly practice—no slighting of the work. Nor 
did he require any thing of his people but what 
he could do himself; for while he delivered out 
his directions in the most clear and distinct man- 
ner, he could, with his own hand, show them the 
true mode of performance. He could even en- 
force his authority with something more effective 
than verbal injunctions; for it is said that the 
clownish obstinacy of his people was not unfre- 
quently corrected by manual discipline. I have 
indeed met with different people that confess (and 
even in some measure glory in it,) that they had 
the knowledge of their work beat into them by 
Mr. Barclay. This strict government had the 
happiest consequences ; for not a little of the gen- 
eral dexterity (to be afterwards noticed) in the 
Kincardineshire laborers, is still to be traced to 
the original system of their education, established 
by Mr. Barclay of Ury. His establishments was 
indeed very extensive. At Ury alone, he had, in 
general, from 40 to 60 people constantly employ- 
ed, either in the common operations of husbandry, 
or in the extraordinary work of improvement. 
He employed also from 24 to 32 work horses. He 
never employed oxen. He could endure no slug- 
gish motion ; and his operations were all conduct- 
ed in a style of too much celerity to admit of the 
slow pace of the ox. 

Along with his Englishmen from Norfolk, he 
imported several of the Norfolk implements of 
husbandry ; more especially the wheeled plough, 
and the large eight horse wagon. The first cf 
these, as being unquestionably the most correct 
implement of tillage, at the time, met with a fa- 
vorable reception in the country, and soon spread 
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equally effective Scotch plough, improved by | these improvements alone, on this part of the pro. 
Small, has now, however, almost entirely super- | perty. Now, though it should be made appear 
seded it. The large wagon never came into|that Mr. ‘Barclay’s improvements should have 

eneral use; nor did it extend its influence beyond | cost him even more than a principal equal to the 

r. Barclay’s own lands. It is too expensive and | above £1400 as interest, yet, as there still re. 
too unwieldy a machine to obtain much footing in| mains the value of the plantations—a value that 
Scotland. - is rapidly increasing—there can be no doubt whar. 

Mr. Barclay’s operations, however extensive on | ever that Mr. Barclay augmented his fortune by 
the lands of Ury, were by no means limited to | his improvements, very considerably indeed. — * 
that estate. His improving hand was stretched} Mr. Barclay began his operation in the yea; 
over a much larger expanse of country. On his) 1760; and continued unremittingly to improve 
other lands of Allardice, Hallgreen and Davo, sit- | and embellish till about 1795. A year previous to 
uated about ten or twelve miles from Ury, he | this, being elected member of parliament for the 
made many essential meliorations ; though not to | county, in the room of Lord Adam Gordon, a sto 
such an extent as upon Ury, which, being his fa- | was put, in a great measure, to his agricultural 
vorite place of residence, he exerted himself more | pursuits. He died April 8th, 1797, in the 67h 
strenuously towards the decoration. He had also | year of his age. 
different ” doa in lease to which his improvements 
were extended. 

If we confine our ideas of the benefit conferred seiiellididin ii ii ae a 
on the county, by Mr. Barclay’s improvements, to nated wie wn mes Baie wo tan 
the meliorations which he effected on the lands I ; 

SOUTH-WEST. 
actually under his own management, his exertions, 
in this respect, must rank him high in the view of Richmond must wake up ! 


every intelligent and reflecting mind. But his} Phe yews contained in the article from the 
value, as a cultivator, was not so circumscribed. 


pce cana es Re atl Taser Farmers’ Register,* have about them so much 
aaa: Niet pe ype tr - Soe teal wag plausibility, and carry with them so greatan airof 
his nas lie Amone these mav be stated the | Sicerity on the part of the writer, that for such 
h es epee, Shee a # “_ «| reasons they pre-eminently claim attention and 
wnat A 5 cnacnaal atari, ater n writ wag reflection. Richmond is bound, by every obliga- 
Say oe ee Borers tn tae Most CF | tion of interest and duty, to scrutinize well the 
rect mode of cultivation, who, diverging in various purport and bearing of these remarke, and not 
. . . 3 c 4 4 t 3 
nA have oe wr knowledge, thus ac- permit her strong claims to be postponed or view- 
ran d ae rat fh ‘an = ge a ae a: ed as objects of secondary consideration. <A strong 
ae po it hi ach until: 2h, cn veaieane isnt ll feeling is at work in behalf of the most southern 
re li “i an stuhaniah wee aor a acai practicable route for the rail road; and_ unless 
a i 4 heer erage «ri tamer et satel | take an active part in the game about to be 
Hee ee a ee veo! & bugner Class, and are | played, we may find that nature has been bounti- 
distinguished as tenants, by a spirit of industry | j. ): ; 
odd tatabibioni ieeniban ten Aididled al eunk ful in vain. We should at least be represented in 
socal eat rg eth ie “ a hal, ®\ the proposed Charlotte Convention ; and in the 
ede re +e r wean. whe fone, of hic S02! meanwhile our survey or reconnoissance ought to 
saesiehecmieendat talaga dat «cael Sinan Rahat thu wl dit. be made, in order that our delegates may be pre- 
Pp sane ie ete ag de Spt sk sence Cl | nared to demonstrate, with the certainty of math- 
fused, has beamed in a thousand directions over ‘wal “Nggpe tite = ade by them 
‘caches aihiahian taliindiatenad ematical truth, every proposition made by . 
C ° y : Nothing should be left to conjecture or specula- 
omparative Value.-—What may be the real | .. Ti : we di 
value to the estate itself of Ury, from the im tion. We have unjust prejudices to encounter. 
tag ’ 4 s iply difficulti r supineness. 
provments made on it by Mr. Barclay, is perhaps Let us not multiply difficulties by our sup 
not very eusy to ascertain. The only facts on the vi 
subject that I have to state are, Ist, That 47 years 
ago, when Mr. Barclay succeeded t . 
the / “all the y ceeded to the property, It will be seen that the rail road scheme to 
the rent of all that part of the estate which he i ieatill per en: liscussion 
afterwards improved, was £200 a year. 2d,| yo OUrS JS, Deginuing > Me heasicle Spal 
a pr Dogs oo = so ’ | and investigation; and well it may, for no subject 
hat the rent now of the pastures, as they come | - Within pr yp i eye AS 
ot he let. vear by ve: — £2 £2 19s, |'8 at this moment of more vital interest to 
: Cen ee Se ee ne ee *-|mond. The writer under the signature of “Cary 
6d. the English acre. ‘The quantity of improved Street.” h: ted houchts which de- 
anc acres ; of which about acres were | ‘ve dee ‘he~< ul | . - and ‘ith him 
‘rel cain Reeth: cis) aliiainad at all, | Serve deep ant careful reflection; and, w 
entirely waste fand, and afforded no rent at all. | v6 think it may be well to consider whether our 
‘The improved land, however, is not all in pasture. herality to ~ Megs Heri ‘n avrecing to go round 
There are three farms, comprehending 334 acres, | .' Me alto S aig te =? Wit -ercised at rather 
iets enamandie detun ota -ceak att O5s. to| i that direction, may not be exercised at ke 
mage TM eee OF Tron 208. | too great a sacrifice. Petersburg is but twelve 
30s. the acre. The rent, however, of the whole| —.) > ¢ a os >: rd is forty-five. 
estat te to about £1650 a vear: and t! miles from City Point—Richmond is forly JU 
sta % —" sto about £109 a year; and there Produce once at Petersburg, no advantage which 
‘ 2 > < . Tar | —7 . s = . 
can rere question that, were it now to let, it Richmond now possesses can draw it here, if ¢a- 
would bring £ 1800, or nine umes is original val- pitalists should think iro ser to locate themselves 
ve. It must not however be disguised, that, ow- | | mec es eae Sips i ‘ery knows that “il 
in to the fall of the value of money t} , at the lormer Pp ace; anc eve ry one Kl 5 
8 1d Lawn pent 1. Honey, MUS Proper | the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Maho- 
ty would have rented, at present, though there | met will go to the mountain.”” Carry the trade to 
had not a single improvement been made on it, at | 5 i. 
£400 a year. But this, at all events, leaves) 
£1400 a year, as the increase of rent made by, * See last No. p. 309. 








From the Richmond Compiler of August 22. 


From the Richmond Compiler of August 23. 
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to Richmond, adding the freight of twenty addi- 
tional miles on the rail road, and thirty on the river? 
Noone. And Richmond, with all her advantages, 
will be thrown in the back ground. 

But we have no room to pursue the subject. 
The sagacious portion of the community, whose 
interests are in jeopardy, will, we doubt not, be on 
the alert. It certainly behooves them to look well 
to the conflict of the surrounding elements. 





From the Richmond Compiler. 


SOUTH-WESTERN RAIL ROAD. 


Sir,—I have read with some attention the com- | 
munication (from the Farmer’s Register) in your 
paper of Saturday, on the best route for the above 
road, and really the writer appears to advance 
strong arguments on good foundation. His facts 
being correct, which [ have no reason to doubt, 
why should not his conclusions be allowed ? 

It is desirable, perhaps necessary, to the speedy 





| ° ° : 
which the writer suggests. 


gister,” in advance of its regular publication, and 
our attention is called toa long and well-written 
essay contained in it, professing to inquire, 
“which is the best route, through central Vir- 
ginia, for a railway to the southwest; but in 
reality laboring to show that neither of the two 
routes, the advantages of which have been recent- 
ly so warmly discussed, is the proper one, and that 
both of them ought to be abandoned, for a third, 

un This route lies on the 
ridge south of the Appomattox, commencing east- 
wardly at the Petersburg and Roanoke Railway, a 
few miles south of Petersburg, (with which town 
it would of course be thus connected, ) and passing 
through Dinwiddie, by Nottoway Court-house, and 
nearly along the line which separates Lunenburg 
and Charlotte on the south, from Prince Ee- 
ward on the north, leaving Lynchburg out of the 
line, about twelve miles, and going directly on to 
New London—and thence westwardly! The 
main arguments urged in favor of this route, are 


accomplishment of this great and important line, | Ist, that between Petersburg and New London, 
that a route should be adopted, which will unite |if we keep on the dividing ridge, we shall not 
all its friends; but this will not be done until a per- | cross a single stream, ravine or hill; 2dly, that a 
tinacious adherence to local interests shall be re- | road upon this route will accommodate a section 


laxed. Let us then be willing to concede to others 
a fair proportion of the anticipated benefits, and go 
tovether as in the pursuit of a common cause, if it 
can be made so. 

It should be no serious objection, and ought to 
be conceded, that our neighbors of Petersburg, if 
they can find the best route near them, should 
reap a share of its benefits. We of Richmond 
would certainly claim the same privilege, in a like 
case. 

But let us examine what will be the bearing of 

this plan upon Richmond, should it be adopted. 
The road would be convenient enough for all who 
wish to visit our city, or go thence to the south- 
west. On the other hand, we have a line pro- 
gressing to the Valley, which perhaps ought to pass 
through Charlottesville to Staunton; but, if ex- 
fended to Harrisonburg, will secure the travel 
from the great channel of communication through 
Virginia, westward. Between these two, will be 
the James River Canal, to convey produce from 
both quarters ; and really I think we shall be pret- 
ty well accommodated, and may be satisfied to 
yield to the towns on either hand, the share of tra- 
vel and trade which will fall to them. 
One consideration to recommend the southern 
line is, that it will be far enough from James Ri- 
ver to remove, it may be hoped, the opposition of 
the Canal Company. 


of country, which, at present is without the benefit 
of commercial facilities ; and Sdly, that it will be 
so far distant from other improvements as to lose 
the character of a rival to any, while the distance 
will not be at all increased. Richmond is urged 
to support this project, by the consideration that 
she will still be the ultimate destination of the 
trade, as she will be connected with Petersburg 
by a rail-road ; and Lynchburg is told that she 
may have a branch from the main railway, ‘which 
will be necessary and sufficient to accommodate 
the Lynchburg travel.” And this scheme is 
warmly urged upon the consideration of the Con- 
vention which is to meet at Charlotte court house 
on the first Monday in September next. 

Is Lynchburg prepared to support this scheme? 
Whether she is or not, we cannot say, having yet 
had no opportunity to ascertain the state of public 
sentiment in relation to it. But whether she is or 
not, should she not send a delegation to Charlotte 
court-house, to represent and defend her interests ? 
If she is willing to see the great rail road to the 
Tennessee line pass 12 miles south of her, let her 
say so. If not, let her at once protest against it. 

But Richmond, it seems to us, is vastly more in- 
terested in this matter than we are, and she is 
much less sagacious in perceiving her interests 
than we suppose she is, if she accedes to this pro- 
position. ‘True, she may be told that she will be 





{ have thus briefly noticed this subject, that 








the “ultimate destination” of the trade and travel 


some competent pen may pursue it, and if possi- | on this route: and she may be so at first. But 
; , : . “em . : : " T 

le, reconcile the clashing interests, or promote a | how long will this state of things continue ? No 

spirit of accommodation which will be ready 10 | longer than a rail road could be constructed from 


accord to others as much as we claim for ourselves. 
hope that both Petersburg and Richmond will 


| Petersburg to City Point. 
his produce to an European ora Northern market, 


Who, wishing to ship 


fully represented in the proposed convention at | would send it to Richmond, and incur the delay 
harlotte, with instructions to pull together in any | of a circuitous route and the expense of tranship- 


measure where mutual interests can be promoted. 
A STOCKHOLDER IN THE JAMES RIVER COMPANY, 
AND FREEHOLDER IN RICHMOND. 





From the Lynchburg Virginian of August 22. 
A NEW SCHEME! 


We have received a sheet of the forthcoming 
(September) No. of Mr. Ruffin’s “‘Farmers’ Re 


ment, storage and drayage, when, on its arrival at 


Petersburg, they could wheel the cars at once to 
| City Point, and put it on ship-board? Men are 
| not so blind to their interest. 

The advocate of this new route, however, en- 
_deavors to lull the suspicions and feara of Rich- 
'mond, with regard to the eflect of rivalship from 
this quarter—and tells her. “/f she fears rivalship, 
\let her look to Baltimore.” Very good advice, 
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we doubt not. But in what manner is Richmond 
to put down Baltimore rivalry by adopting this 
scheme? She may, it is true, check the growing 
disposition of the people of the south-western 
counties to connect with the Baltimore interest at 
Staunton—but can she wrest from Baltimore the 
trade of the rich Valley of Virginia of which 
Staunton is the centre? No. She can only se- 
cure the trade both of the south-west and of the 
Valley, by a rail road on the James River route, 
connecting with the Valley by a railway from 
Scottsville to Staunton. 

We repeat the suggestion that it may not be 
unimportant that Lynchburg should be represent- 
ed at the Charlotte Convention; and we hope, 
if our older and wiser heads think with us on this 
subject, that measures will be adopted to appoint 
delegates to that body. 


From the Richmond Compiler. 
WATER POWER OF RICHMOND. 


We have been favored with the following ex- 
tract of a letter, written by a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with manufacturing operations, having 
been engaged in that capacity in Pennsylvania 
for some time past. His opinion is entitled to 
weight; and we submit it at this moment, in or- 
der that it may receive the consideration it merits 
by the James River Board, now in session. Eve- 
ry one who has noticed our immense water power, 
will readily admit that high as it is rated by the 
writer, he has not made too great an estimate. 
Every visiter is similarly impressed, and every one 
wonders that such splendid advantages are per- 
mitted to lie idle. We doubt not the subject will 
receive early and proper attention from those who 
are now entrusted with the management of inte- 
resis so important. 


*T toox as good a view of the water power as 
my limited time would allow; it is a stupendous 
power, and only requires adequate capital and 
proper engineering to make Richmond what na- 
ture intended she should be, one of the most ex- 
tensive and important manufacturing points in the 
United States. I should think that the available 
water power at Richmond cannot be less than six 
times that of the water power at Lowell, which at 
present impels machinery that has cost, including 
active capital to carry on the works, more than six 
millions of dollars. But itis of the greatest im- 
portance that so valuable a privilege should not be 
cut up into petty sites. In this, the State of Vir- 

inia, and especially the city of Richmond, has a 

eep interest. Measures should be taken to have 
a large canal cut on one or both banks of the river, 
that would command the whole fall, and distribute 
the water in the most advantageous and desirable 
manner, to at least filty large manufacturing es- 
tablishments of various kinds. ‘The canal should 
have across section at the water line of not less 
than one hundred feet, seventy feet at bottom, and 
ten feet depth of water. If this important work 
should not be completed at an early date, it is pro- 
bable, indeed, certain, that in a few vears such will 
be the number of small and conflicting establish- 
ments, that no general and comprehensive plan 





can be executed, by which the immense water 
power you possess can be made available. If you | 


a 
water power and sites were open to any one that 
saw proper to purchase and improve them, yoy 
may be assured that it would not be long beiore 
Richmond would have a manufacturing popula. 
tion not far short of her present number of inhabj. 
tants.” 


[It is indeed both surprising and lamentable that the 
prodigious water power of Richmond has “not been 
more used for manufactures, and that the applications 
(except for flour mills,) which have been made of it, 
have not been more successful. If the scheme of the 
writer of the above remarks, was properly carried into 
effect, by a large canal through Manchester, that now 
decayed and dilapidated village might yet overtake 
her flourishing neighbor, Richmond, while giving to her 
new sources of vigor and growth. But a master mind 
is necessary to give impulse, direction, and success, to 
such a magnificent design. The remarkable success 
of Petersburg in cotton manufactures, with her very in- 
ferior advantages, compared to Richmond, is owing 
principally to the genius and energy of one individual, 
seconded by the confidence which he has inspired, 
the spirit, and the enterprise of his townsmen. Dr. 
John Y. Stockdell, as the projector and director of the 
most valuable of these establishments, has been a ben- 
efactor not only to Petersburg, but to Virginia and all 
the South: and ifhis or similar abilities were called into 
action to plan and direct a general system for employing 
the far greater manufacturing power of Richmond, 
the results might be expected to be increased in value 
in proportion to the far greater means that could be 
brought into operation.]—Epb. Farm. Rec. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 


INCREASE OF TRAVEL AND TRADE ON RAIL- 
WAYS. 


Before the Charleston and Hamburg Rail Road 
was made, the travel between those places was 
by stages, three times a week, and averaging about 
four passengers each trip. Now, by rail road, an 
average of filty per day, making a difference of 
more than twenty-three hundred per cent! 

The travel between Baltimore and Washington 
has increased, since the rail road, from less than 
fifty, to two hundred and fifty per day, or upwards 
of four hundred per cent. The estimate is, when 
this road is completed to the Ohio, it will average 
at least one hundred and fifty passengers per day, 
each way; this will be found to be a very low es- 
timate. “Onthe main stem of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Road, so far as made, the travel this yeat 's 
double what it was the last, and the freight has i- 
creased fifty per cent. in the same period. 

On the Pennsylvania Rail Road and Canal, 
the amount of tonnage that passed over the moun- 
tains, westward, between April 30, 1836, ani 
May 11, 1836, a period of twelve months ave. 
nineteen days, was over twenty fuur millions 0! 
pounds; during the same period,the transportatiot 
east was ten millions of pounds, making an aggre 
gate of seventeen thousand tons; in addition 1 
this, more than one hundred and fifiy thousand 

assengers crossed the mountains, exceeding three 
hendual per day, and three times the number that 


had such a canal as I have already indicated, and | passed the preceding year. 
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On the Liverpool and Manchester Rail Road the 
travel has increased, from what it was before the 
soad was made, from an average of less than one. 
jundred per day, to the astonishing number of 
five hundred thousand in the last year, making 
an average of near 1,400 per day. 

It is from facts like these that we must estimate 
the profits of our great enterprise. At the lowest 
possible estimate, there will not be less than one 
jundred passengers per day, each way, the first 
vear, which, at five cents per mile, will be thirty 
one dollars for each passenger, or six thousand 
‘wo hundred dollars per day, forming an agzre- 
vate of two millions two hundred and sixty three 
dollars per year. Allow half this amount for way 
passengers, and you have an aggregate of three 
millions, three hundred and ninety four thousand 
five hundred dollars, for passage money only, 
making upwards of thirty per cent on the whole 
capital invested, which may be taken for clear 
profit, as the freights will far more than pay every 
expense. 

Pitkin gives the number of miles of rail road 
now in operation at sixteen hundred, and the cost 
at thirty millions of dollars. ‘The number of 
miles of canal now in operation is two thousand 
eight hundred and sixty seven, at a cost of sixty 
tour millions, five hundred and seventy three thou- 
sud and ninety nine dollars. 








From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE PROGRESS OF STEAM. 


From the extent of our coast, the number of 
our navigable rivers and lakes, and the “go-ahead” 
character of our population, it is evident that 
sieamboats have a special adaptation to our wants ; 
wid as a matter of fact, we are, in this species of 
uavigation, quite in advance of any other nation 
on the globe. Not only are our steamboats, as a 
veneral remark, larger and more elegant, but their 
uggregate tonnage is greater. Its increase, for 
some years past, has been surprisingly rapid. In 
1329 the whole steamboat tonnage of the United 
Mates was only 39,419 tons. At the end of 1834, 
beyond which the returns do not reach, it had in- 
creased to 122,274 tons, and is now doubtless at 
least 150,000 tons. This, at an average of 300 
tons to each boat, would give a total of five hun- 
dred steamboats. Their speed has increased al- 
most as rapidly as their number. [f we suppose 
each boat to carry on an average 100 passengers, 
the aggregate number would be 50,000. About 
this number we presume, are constantly afloat in 
these moving palaces. In the vicinity of naviga- 
ble waters, they supply, to a great extent, the 
place formerly occupied by stages, private vehicles, 
aud even legs. It may literally be said that where 
‘eamboat navigation is available, no man can af- 
ord to go on foot. ‘The speed of the boats has 
creased almost as rapidly as their number. — Frif- 
een or sixteen miles an hour is now considered 
hothing extraordinary. Places which 25 years 
““ice were considered far distant, are brought so 
Near together by this wonderful invention, that 
“ey are almost parts of the same town. The re- 
Yolutions which it has effected in business and 
Property are very great. By the facility which it 
s\ves in the transportation of troops, ordnance, 
‘nd supplies, it adds immensely to a nation’s de- 
lensive power; and not less perhaps, by the 
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means it affords, of annoyance to a blockading 
squadron. It will in fact revolutionize the system 
of naval warfare. If the progress of steam is to 
continue in the ratio of the past ten years, it will 
require a forest per day to supply the consumption 
of fuel. In short, we see not but the expense of 
wood and the difficulty of obtaining it, would ulti- 
mately become so great as to diminish essentially 
the value of the invention. But fortunately, in 
this dilemma, we have another resource which is 
inexhaustible; the mountains of anthracite coal 
with which cur country abounds. In a few of 
our boats this article is already used with success, 
and from its power of producing heat, we have no 
doubt it willere long be preferred to wood. If 
there are any inconveniences or drawbacks aitend- 
ing its use, the inventive genius of our people will 
find a way to remove them. Much has already 
been accomplished in this respect (chiefly by Dr. 
Nott,) and the rest will be achieved in due time. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


WHICH IS THE BEST ROUTE FOR A RAILWAY 
TO THE SOUTH-WEST ? 


No. II. 


The Charlotte Convention have considered and 
rejected the plan of a western railway south of the 
Appomattox, as advocated in the last number of 
the Farmers’ Register; and have approved, and 
recommended the construction of railways from 
Danville to Farmville—from Richmond to Farm- 
ville--from Lynchburg to Farmville—and from Pe- 
tersburg to Farmville. 

The delegates present, when these decisions 
were made, were 35in number, of whom all but 
10 were from the counties of Charlotte and Prince 
Edward. Of the other 10, 2 were from Richmond, 
1 from Amelia, and 7 from Nottoway. ‘The votes 
were taken individually, and therefore it is not at all 
strange that the plan of the railway route from 
Danville to Richmond, passing centrally through 
both Charlotte and Prince Edward, should have 
been preferred, by a majority of the convention, to 
that of a railway for more general objects, from 
Richmond through Petersburg, and stretching 
westward along the great ridge south of the Ap- 
pomattox. It is my present purpose to consider 
the plan last named, in the new aspect in which 
it is placed by the recommendation of the inter- 
secting route from Danville, through tarmville to 
Richmond—supposing that recommendation to be 
effectual, and the railway, as recommended, to be 
constructed. 

To have the clearest view of results, let us sup- 
pose both these great railways finished, and (as 
certainly will be, as soon as either, ) the western ter- 
mination of the southern ridge route extended far 
towards, and perhaps into Tennessee. The point 
of intersection of the two roads would necessarily 
he on the dividing ridge, between Charlotte and 


Bush and Butfaloe Rivers. On the diverging 
ridze between these rivers would be the only very 
good route to Farmville. The point of intersec- 
tion would be necessarily determined by the meet- 





ing of these two ridges, and could scarcely vary 


‘half a mile from the spot which I assume—which 


is 29 miles from Nottoway Court House, 20 miles 





Prince Edward, and between the head springs of 
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from Farmville, and near the main road from that 
town to Charlotte Court House. Richmond would 
be the eastern termination of both routes—and the 
western ends of both would be undetermined— 
both being expected to be continued, in distant 
lines, far towards the south-west. 

From this point of intersection to Petersburg, 
by Nottoway Court House and Cocke’s Road, ac- 
cording to long established computation, the dis- 
tance is 74 miles; and continued to Richmond 20 
miles farther, would be 94 miles. 

From the same point of intersection, by the or- 
dinary computation, to Farmville, the distance is 
20 miles—and thence to Richmond by the mail 
stage route, (agreeing nearly with, and being fully 
as direct as the ridge between James and Appo- 
mattox rivers,) the distance is 76 miles, or 96 in 
all. Thus by the present nearest and best roads, 
and by computed distances, Richmond is two 
miles nearer by way of Petersburg, than by way 
of Farmville. 

Again—suppose the rail road from City Point 
to Petersburg (for which subscriptions are now in 
the course of being received,) to be constructed, 
(say 11 miles,) and united with the great north- 
ern, southern, and western lines which will all 
meet in Petersburg: then from the point of inter- 
section to City Point, would be 105 miles—and 
107 if reached by the lower Appomattox—and by 
Farmville, Richmond, and James River to City 
Point, the distance would be 146 miles. 

Thus, from the common point of intersection, by 
the southern route, and through Petersburg, Rich- 
mond is nearer by 2 miles, and City Point by 39 
miles. If, instead of at City Point, the railway 
connexion with James River is made at Coggin’s 
Point, (15 miles from Petersburg, ) and the north- 
ern ridge route continued by railway from Rich- 
mond to Westover (26 miles by the present road, ) 
the comparison would be somewhat varied in fa- 
vor of the latter. Still the distance from the point 
of intersection through Petersburg to Coggin’s 
Point (at deep ship navigation, ) would be but 109 
miles, while through Farmville and Richmond to 
Westover, just opposite, would be 122. 

For these distances, I have thought it prefer- 
able, and nearest the truth, to take the existing 
roads, and their computed distances, rather than 
straight lines on the map, and any supposed devi- 
ation which railway routes might make from 
either of the existing roads, whether to seek short- 
er, or more level courses. It may be presumed that 
the two routes compare fairly in these respects— 
and that it is as probable that one would gain as 
the other, in the changes made for proper railway 
routes. | 

Let us now compare the northern and southern 
routes, (between Richmond and the point of inter- 
section, ) together with their probable business in 
conveying travellers and commodities. 

It is admitted by all, that railways cannot com- 
pete in cheapness with moderately good navigation, 
whether on canals or rivers, {ur conveying the ag- 
ricultural products of a country, or any heav 
commodities, not of great value compared to bulk 
and weight. ‘Therefore it follows that a railway 
route which crosses navigable rivers, flowing by 
good markets, or which passes parallel and near | 
to the course of a river, cannot be expected to re- | 
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riage to the first place of deposite for the cheaper 
water transportation. While the navigation of 
the Roanoke and its two great branches remains ax 
imperfect as at present, the Danville railway, which 
will cross both the branches, may be expected t, 
bring to market the produce of that rich surround. 
ing country—but it will not be so conveyed fiar- 
ther than to be embarked on the Appomattox, ot 
Farmville. It is not necessary to repeat the hy 
sons stated in my former piece, to prove that {op 
all the remaining distance, of 76 miles to Rich. 
mond, that either the Appomattox, Willis’, o, 
James River, will be sufficiently convement, and a 
much cheaper carrier of agricultural products, 
The same circumstances and reasoning will also 
show that no bulky or cheap merchandize will be 
brought from Richmond by the railway, for suck, 
distances as either of these rivers will serve for the 
transportation. Light and very costly commodities 
only, or others in case of rare emergency, or in tem- 
porary interruptions of navigation, will constitute 
all the freight that can ever be expected for the rail- 
way, in either direction, between Richmond and 
Farmville. 

Between Staunton River and Farmville (about 
40 to 45 miles,) and especially while, as now, the 
Staunton is scarcely used for navigation, this road 
will take much freight: and this section of the 
Danville Railway, will be the more profitable, be- 
cause it also may be constructed on a continuous 
ridge, without crossing a stream, or a ravine. 

The southern ridge roule would convey country 
produce, and from a very extensive region, from 
the point of intersection to Petersburg—and a large 
portion of that produce as far as Richmond, or to 
James River. It is true that both the latter ex- 
tensions would belong to other companies: but 
they will be but different terminations of the same 
great route, and it is proper to view the trade and 
travel of all the parts, in connexion. Confining the 
view, for the present, to the part of the route east 
of the point of intersection, it will be evident that 
it offers the cheapest and best conveyance to mer- 
ket for all the products of the counties of Notto- 
way and Lunenburg, the greater part of Dinwid- 
die, and smaller parts of Brunswick, Mecklenburg, 
and even of Charlotte and Prince Edward—and 
without there being any danger of rivalship from 
any other future improvement elsewhere. In ad- 
dition, some part of the freight from the Danville 
road may be expected to diverge to Petersburg, 
or to James River, and thus increase the profits ot 
Petersburg and of the southern route, at the ex- 
pense of Farmville and the northern railway. 
readily admit that when this western railway shall 
be continued through Campbell, that the products 
received above Lynchburg and Farmville, will di- 
verge to one of these towns, and thus balance the 
advantage to the eastern section above mentioned. 
The country products collected above Lynchburg, 
and as far as Tennessee, would all leave the rail- 
way for Lynchburg, and the cheap water convey- 
ance on James River. And this would be an 1m- 
mense and new gain of trade to Lynchburg, and to 
the canal—as without the facility of railway trans- 
portation, not the hundredth part of the amount 
of heavy produce could be brought from the south- 
west of Virginia, and from Tennessee. 

So much for the comparative business of the 


ceive any such commodities, when near to naviga- | two routes in conveying commodities : now let us 
ble water—nor even at a distance, except for car- | compare the inducements to travellers. 
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There is already a great amount of travel in the 
route from Danville by Charlotte Court House, 
which is divided between the road to Richmond, 
and more northern destinations; and the number 
of travellers would doubtless be tripled, or quadru- 
led, by giving to this long route the speed and 
facilities of railway conveyance. ‘The local travel 
along the same route, and most of which would 
be directed to Richmond, would also be very great 
—and, as on other railways, would probably ex- 
ceed any previous estimates that would be consid- 
ered reasonable. ‘I'he share of this travel which 
would pass by Farmville to Richmond, and the 
share which would diverge to that direction from 
the western extension (by New. London,) of the 
southern route, would constitute nearly the whole 
business of the railway from Farmville, besides 
its own local travel. 

Now what would be the inducements to travel- 
lers coming by either of the western routes, to 
choose the eastern end, north of the Appomattox, 
rather than that south of the Appomattox ? Evento 
all who were seeking Richmond alone, the southern 
route would be a little nearer, and therefore the 
choice of the latter would be at least as likely to oc- 
cur; and toall strangers, the passage through Pe- 
tersburg would offer some addition: [cause to prefer 
that route. All who wished to go to James River, 
orto take the steamboat for Norfolk, or for any 
northera or southern city, would also find the 
southern the nearest route. ‘Those who have bu- 
siness in Petersburg, of course will take this direc- 
tion. On the other hand, business in Farmville, 
orelsewhere in that direction, would be the only 
inducement to choose the northern route. For 
these reasons, it seems more than probable that at 
least three-fourths of all the distant travel, would 
be continued by the southern route, either to or 
through Petersburg. 

The comparison of country products and other 
commodities, carried, would show a far greater 
preponderance in favor of the southern route. 
he service rendered to the public by the two 
roads, will be measured by the amount of produce 
carried to market, rather than the amount of dis- 
tant travel: and if estimated by that rule, the 
southern route will be found highly beneficial and 
profitable to a large part of Virginia which is now 
almost deprived of market by its location—while 
the northern is not wanted, and would be used, but 
to a very small extent, for any such purpose. 

Next let the facilities for construction be com- 
pared. 

In the first place, let it be borne in mind, that 24 
miles of the southern route, from Richmond to 
about three miles south of Petersburg, will have 
been constructed by other companies, and for other 
profitable objects, before any other part of the 
#reat western railway will be ready for use. In 
this 24 miles, will be embraced all the very difli- 
cult and expensive ground, steep inclinations, and 
bridges, that will be necessary in the whole route. 

hen the length of railway, on the southern route, 
requiring to be constructed by a new company, is 
short of the distance from Richmond to the point 
of intersection with the Danville railway by 24 
miles—and of course rather more than 24 miles 
less than the actual length of construction required 
lor this single object, on the route north of’ the 
Appomattox. 


= 





| western, with the Danville railway, to Peters- 


burg, and from the same point to Richmond 
by Farmville, both routes are on ridges, except 
where the latter crosses the Appomattox, and per- 
haps for some miles next to Richmond: and with 
these exceptions, it may be admitted that both 
routes are equally suitable for railway construc- 
tions, and mile for mile, would be equally cheap. 
Next as to the comparative ability, and willing- 
ness, to pay forthe construction of the tworail-ways. 
This question has been already, though indi- 
rectly, discussed and sufficiently settled, when 


‘comparing the probable business and receipts, and 


probable cost of the two railways. The country 
which the adoption of the southern route would 
place near to market, together with the town of 
Petersburg, can easily and profitably pay for this 
road, without aid from foreign capitalists, from the 
surplus fund, or from the legislature in any way, 
except in the granting a charter of incorporation, 
which there can be neither reason nor pretext for 
denying. It is left for others to judge whether the 
small interest that exclusively demands a road on 
the northern route, can afford to pay the cost of its 
construction; and if not, whether from the treasury 
of the commonwealth the deficient amount can be 
expected, or ought, in justice and propriety, to be 
supplied. It is certainly not the great Richmond 
interest proper (—an interest which is, and ought 
to be, specially guarded, as next in importance to 
the general interest of Virginia—) which demands 
the use of the northern, in preference to the south- 
ern route. ‘That a railway from the south-west 
to Richmond is most desirable—nay, indispensa- 
ble—will be admitted by all. But Richmond, 
however deeply interested in obtaining this great 
improvement, will not pay ihe cost of an unprofi- 
table mode of obtaining it, when one equally ser- 
viceable, and highly profitable, is available—and 
to which the sole objection (and an objection 
which commercial jealousy alone can entertain, ) 
is, that the route would pass through the smaller 
town and worse market (as it is said to be) of 
Petersburg: and if Richmond will not pay fora 
work which will subserve her interests exclusively, 
no considerable aid can be expected from any 
other source. If Richmond will, in every way, pro- 
fit by the great South-west Railway, (or James 
River and Tennessee Railway,” as it may here- 
afier be truly named,) let her join, and take her 
proper share, and exert her proper influence, in the 
scheme which promises most profit, and best to 
serve the general interest—and not oppose what 
will incalculably promote the prosperity of Rich- 
mond, because it will also benefit what mercantile 
jealousy considers to be a dangerous rival. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the change 
of circumstances which the Danville road (if con- 
structed) will present, promises to make the south- 
ern ridge route even more profitable than it other- 
wise would be. Its first great section, tothe Dan- 
ville road, will, by that road, be brought into ear- 
lier and more productive uge—and the work may 
there pause until it is deemed advisable to stretch 
‘farther westward, to join the road from ‘Tennes- 
see to Lynchburg. The benefit to be expected 





From the point of intersection of the proposed , be made, 


from this connexion with Danville, will more than 
‘counterbalance any diminution of profit caused by 
the extension of the road from Farmville to Rich- 
'mond—admitting that extension to be certain to 
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My first article on this subject, though received 
by the public with far more notice and respect than 
I had expected, nevertheless was considered by 
each town as hostile to its interest, and as favor- 
ing what its jealousy deemed the adverse interest 
of some other. Such opinions were at least ex- 

ressed in the papers of Richmond and Lynch- 
won and were entertained in Farmville. I have 
seen a letter from one of the mest considerable and 
intelligent capitalists of that spirited and thriving 
little town, in which, commenting on the argu- 
ment of R. N., he says that he considers the wri- 
ter’s ‘aim is toaggrandize Richmondat the expense 
of the other towns—.” ‘The number and purport 
of these conflicting charges, serve to clear the wri- 
ter from all ; and, with unprejudiced and impartial 
minds, may perhaps give him the credit he claims, 
of laboring to serve no one separate and exclusive 
interest, at the expense of the general welfare— 
and he believes, that the adoption of his views 


would benefit every town on and near the line of 


improvement, though in unequal proportions; and 
certainly would injure none. The foregoing re- 
marks on Richmond and her proposed northern 
route, though strictly in accordance with the views 
formerly presented, will probably, by some read- 
ers, be considered as indica‘ing hostility to the inter- 
ests of that city. This construction, the writer 
can only protest against as altogether unfounded, 
though he is willing to avow enmity to all narrow 
minded commercial jealousies, whether entertained 
by Richmond, Lynchburg, Farmville, or Peters- 
burg. ‘To the last named town, it may be consi- 
dered that these views are particularly, if not exclu- 
sively, favorable. Nevertheless, an essential fea- 
ture of the general scheme would be now consider- 
ed by most inhabitants of that town, if adopted, as 
operating to remove her trade and her wealth to 
Richmond, or elsewhere, and absolutely destruc- 
tive to her prosperity. ‘This feature is the perfect 
freedom of passage through Petersburg, by con- 
necting all the different railways, and thus per- 
mitting all who may desire it, to seek other mark- 
ets, with the least possible delay, trouble, and ex- 
pense, incurred in passing through Petersburg. 
Of course similar measures would be approved in 
Richmond and every other town: but at present 
the question will be considered only as it regards 
Petersburg. 

[t is an evident consequence of’ the positions 
which have been contended for, that the promised 
public advantages could not be even partially ob- 
tained, without the freedom of passage to trade 
and to travel; nor could Petersburg expect the 
entrance of this immense and new accession of 
travellers and commodities, if she opposed the 
slightest obstacle to the departure of either, when 
circumstances made such departure desirable. A 
close or perfect monopoly, though always injurious 
to the public, may be a very good thing to those 
who enjoy the benefit of its restrictions and impo- 
sitions on others ; but the attempt to impose such 
restrictions, without the power to make them ef- 
fectual, serves only to produce irritation and enmi- 
ty in the class whom the measure injures— 
and resistance and defeat to the attempt. If a 
town opposes difficulties to the passage of commo- 
dities to another, it amounts to an admission that 
she offers a worse market than her neighbor: and 
whether such is a fact or not, those persons whose 
commodities are designed to be stopped, will act 








upon the admission, and determine to surmount | 
obstacles, and proceed to what they will consider 
the better market. ‘The prevalence of an Opinion 
even if it be false, that a particular town is a ber. 
ter market, tends to make the opinion true, by giy. 
ing to it increase of trade, and thereby drawing to 
it accessions of capital and population, all of which 
produce competition, and at the same time enable 

the competing merchants, by increase of business 

to buy at dearer, and sell at cheaper rates, than q 

smaller trade would afford. There are plenty of 
existing difficulties in the passage from the Appo- 

mattox basin through Petersburg to deep tide 

water—and yet in spite of these obstructions, 

more than halfof the tobacco brought down the 

canal is sent through that town down the Appo- 

mattox, and up James Riverto Richmond--whence 

it is to return down James River, to reach foreign 

markets. Now suppose it were possible to remove 

every such existing obstacle, both natural and ar- 

tificial ; would that change cause a greater loss of 
trade? On the contrary, it would greatly increase 

the whole amount of tobacco brought to Peters- 

burg, from the southern counties that now careful. 

ly avoid it; and though the quantity sent away 

would be greater (at least at first, ) so would be the 

quantity that would find there a market. 

So of commodities received by the southern and 
western railways. The perfect ease, and small 
additional cost, of sending them on to other mark- 
ets, would remove all objection to bringing them 
first to Petersburg ; and of the new and great sup- 
ply thus sent, even though all of it might be de- 
signed to be sent farther, a portion would certainly 
remain—and that portion would increase, as cir- 
cumstances served to increase the general busi- 
ness of Petersburg, and of course its value asa 
market both for purchases and sales. nee 

With regard to travellers by railways, it is still 
more absurd to oppose difficulties to the transit, 
which to make, was their sole object in coming, 
and which no one expects to prevent. But still 
it is the policy of every town to oppose a little ob- 
struction, in delay, trouble and vexation, more 
than of actual expense, to every traveller who 
comes on one railway to pass away upon another. 
‘‘Compel every traveller to leave a little money in 
the town, if it is only a quarter of a dollar to a por- 
ter for carrying his trunk.”? Such was the jocular 
remark which I heard from a merchant of wide and 
liberal views in general; and it accords well with 
the general opinion as to prohibiting the junction 
of different railways, or other lines of travel and 
trade. A traveller, anxious to hasten onward, will 
scarcely pay less, in detention, trouble and money, 
than a dollar, in passing from the Petersburg and 
Roanoke, to the Richmond and Petersburg Rail- 
way, even though they may approach within hal! 
a mile. This tax is his loss, while scarcely the 
eighth of it is the clear gain of the porter, and stil 
less that of the town. ‘The effect is precisely such 
as adding a dollar (perhaps more) to the railway 
fare, and to that extent operates as a discourage- 
ment to the use of' the line of travel, and an in- 
ducement to prefer any rival line that is as — 
in direct expense, if not accompanied by such wdt- 
rect taxes. f 

Suppose that the law had given to the town : 
Petersburg authority to impose a direct tax of filly 
cents on every traveller who passed through by 
railways, and as much on every bale of cotton oF 
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hogshead of tobacco that passed by the same con- 
veyances to Richmond : Would it be good policy 
to exercise this right of taxation? Every man 
would pronounce the imposition to be as impolitic 
ag illiberal, and tending to drive both trade and 
travel from the town, and to injure the railway, 
the construction of which has added so much to 
the wealth and to the character of Petersburg. 
Yet though such a tax in money, which would at 
least be so much gain to the town treasury, would 
be rejected, a tax equally heavy is indirectly le- 
vied, with general approval, and of which nearly 
the whole amount is lost to every body. As a pro- 
hibition on departure, it is altogether inoperative : 
for no farmer will be deterred by such a small ob- 
atacle, if he is desirous of conveying his crop to 
what he is taught to believe a better market. 
These may be small matters—but they involve 
important and widely operating general principles. 

I then the entire plan of improvement which I 
advocate was executed, and the Danville road 
brought across it, whether to stop at Farmville, or 
to continue to Richmond, I conceive that the ad- 
vantages to the several towns would be divided 
somewhat in the following manner. 

To Lynchburg would pass,(by the branch rail- 
way before proposed, ) either to be there sold or to 
proceed down James River to Richmond, all the 
produce brought from the west by the railway, and 
its future extensions towards and through Tennes- 
see. The rich supplying back country which 
Lynchburg now has in the counties of Patrick, 
Henry, Franklin, and part of Pittsylvania, could 
not possibly be attracted from the present mark- 
et by the great western railway—and would in 
some measure be aided by it in getting to Lynch- 
burg. The Danville road could certainly take 
partof this produee—(and so will the Roanoke 
when properly improved—) but whatever injury 
Lynchburg may ultimately sustain in this man 
ner, will in no degree be increased by the great 
western railway passing in her rear. [t is absurd 
tosuppose that country produce and returning mer- 
chandize would prefer railway to canal or river 
carriage—and such preference only, could cause 
Lynchburg to lose any trade by the plan propos- 
ed. Ofcourse, in this as in other cases, the direc- 
tion of trade will depend much on the reputation 
ofthe towns as markets. A portion of this rich 
country around and near Danville, when all these 
improvements are made, may choose as a market 
either Danville, Clarksville, Norfolk, Lynchburg, 
Farmville, Petersburg, or Richmond—the access 
lo a. these being more or less facilitated. 

Farmville would receive all her present trade, 
and a great addition, by the new facilities opened 
by the western road into Campbell county—and 
still more by the new trade brought by the Dan- 
ville railway. Farmville reached by the branch 
railway, would be 54'miles nearer than Petersburg 
—Wwhich advantage would surely suffice to enable 
Farmville to retain all her present back country 
that might use the Danville road. 

Petersburg would receive, purchase, and ship 
on James River, all the great supplies brought to 
that town, of grain, cotton, and all other commod- 
les except tobacco; and of the latter crop, even 
i (as now) the greater part should pass to Rich- 
mond, in search of better prices, the passage 
through would still enable Petersburg to retain it 
Wheuever circumstances may permit—or to give it 





a cheaper passage seaward, by facilitating her 
shorter and more convenient outlet by railway to 
James River. ‘The mere knowledge of the exis- 
tence of such easy access to the best ship naviga- 
tion, would add much to the reputation of Peters- 
burg as a place of export trade; and together 
with the equally free extension of the rail roads 
through the town to Richmond, would tend pow- 
erfully to invite, by this liberal arrangement, even 
more trade than both the great western and south- 
ern railways, if they could be compelled by the 
spirit of monopoly to terminate there. ‘The trade 
of Petersburg, as now limited, is offered greater 
increase from the adoption of the whole scheme, 
than that of any other town—but only upon the 
condition that the passage of commodities shall be 
made as free as possible to and from each of the 
six inlets and outlets by railways, canal and river, 
that would there centre. However reluctantly, 
commercial jealousy and narrow minded cupidit 

must yield to this desired freedom of passage. ft 
is fortunate for the welfare of Petersburg that she 
cannot refuse to other markets the main benefits of 
this free passage, even if desirous to refuse. If 
free passage through the town is denied, it is per- 
fectly easy for the southern, western and northern 
railways to unite with the Appomattox canal above 
the comporation limits, and for the western rail- 
way in like manner to be continued, and on the 
same ridge too, to James River. Petersburg will 
have to choose between the immense benefit of 
all these lines of trade, meeting at a common cen- 
tre within her limits—and the loss that would be 
caused by their passing by, to other destinations. 

The share of Richmond of the increase of trade 
brought by these improvements, would be nearly all 
the products from the remote south-west that would 
be emptied into the river route at Lynchburg, and 
all that would be attracted through Petersburg—to- 
gether with supplying in exchange or return all 
the foreign merchandize required for the same, or 
even a more extensive back country. 

The distant travel would be divided principally 
between Richmond and Petersburg, much the 
larger part however seeking Richmond. ‘Though 
the profit of carrying travellers is of immense im- 
portance to railway companies, their passage 
through any town is of very little advantage to it, 
unless they stop for purposes of trade. ‘Therefore, 
though the adoption of the southern ridge route 
would keep from Lynchburg and Farmville all the 
travel not destined for those towns, they would 
lose nothing by it worth consideration. If the 
main line, in spite of local obstacles, was made to 
pass directly through these towns, the long travel 
would yield to them no benefit, if permitted a free 
passage—and if taxed by detention, would only 
give a little profit to tavern-keepers, hack-drivers, 
and porters. The commodities for which these 
towns would be the best or most convenient mar- 
kets, would seek them as certainly by the branch- 
es,as the main railway route, if that was changed 
so as to pass directly through both. 

If the railway from Farmvilie to Richmond 
should be made, in addition to the other lines, it will 
not affect the distribution of trade, nor materially 
that of travel. Rut by dividing the travel to Rich- 
mond between two railways, that one could as well 
convey, the receipts and profits of both would be 
diminished—to the great loss, certainly, of the 
southern line, and to the absolute rnin of the 
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northern, the income of that being from travel 
almost exclusively. 

It is unnecessary to add to these observations, by 
considering the two other railways recommended 
by the Convention of Charlotte—because neither 
is demanded by any interest considerable enough 
to make the construction probable. ‘The one from 
Farmville to Petersburg, besides being far more 
expensive to construct, and to use, owing to the 
more hilly location, would be so much nearer the 


Appomattox that it would accommodate a smaller | 


producing country, and of course take less trade, 
and yield less profit, then the route proposed on 
the ridge, with the branch to Farmville which 
either scheme offers: and Farmville can suffer no 
loss or inconvenience by the preference of the 
ridge route, except the adding 20 miles to the 
small amount of travel passing direct between that 
town and Petersburg. No commodities, except 
in rare cases, would pass the whole distance by 
either route, because the Appomattox navigation 
when improved and facilitated, will be far cheaper 
than either. As to the railway from Farmville to 
Lynchburg, as an extension of the northern ridge 
route from Richmond, it will never be executed in 
‘he manner recommended by the convention. If, 
constructed at all, it will be in furtherance of the 
interests of Richmond rather than those of Farm- 
ville—and therefore, (as well as for a better loca- 
tion,) will be made on the north instead of the 
south side of the Appomattox. The choice be- 
tween the southern and northern ridge routes, east 
of Farmville, for the great western railway, or the 
greater success of either, if both are used, will de- 
termine which will be the proper route to be con- 
tinued to the south-west by Lynchburg. If the 
best is chosen for yielding profit on the stock, and 
for general accommodation and use, I doubt not 
that it will be south of the Appomattox—and what- 
ever may be its particular location, it will suit the 
convenience and interest of Farmville better than 
any she can obtain by leaguing with Richmond. 


If able to get the road to Lynchburg, at all, Rich- | 


mond, will certainly be enabled to prescribe the 
the route: and no interest, public or separate, save 
that of Farmville, could require a railway, brought 
from Richmond through Cumberland, to diverge 
to the south of the Appomattox, to reach Lynch- 
burg. A branch from the nothern ridge route (as 
proposed in the Convention by the Richmond Dele- 
gation,) will be all that Farmville can obtain. In 
this alliance of Farmville with Richmond, the lat- 


{in lower Virginia, ) have long served that 
One result of this charge is the laying dry, and 
cultivating: the lands heretofore covered by these 
ponds. A large proportion of the mill ponds iy 
Charlotte have already been thus laid dry, and jp 
every case, the canal has furnished a better anq 
more permanent water-power. For the compar. 
atively trivial expense of cutting a side canal, on 
a level, leading from the head of the pond to the 
water wheel, there has been gained for eulij. 
vation, in every case, a body of greater or less 
extent of very rich soil; and a relief from the al. 
ways impending dangers, and enormous losses, of 
broken dams, from floods. But the greatest ben. 
efit which may he expected from the general 
adoption of this plan, is the removal of the greatest 
cause of sickness which has ever afflicted lower 
and middle Virginia. I have long been of the 
opinion that the diseases and deaths produced by 
the mill ponds of this country were evils so great, 
that they were not compensated by all the profits 
and conveniences of grinding meal by these 
means: and that even if we had to resort to horse 
or hand-mills, to obtain meal, that it would be a 
great public benefit if the dam of every pond-mill 
in the country was thrown down, and, no new 
ones permitted to be constructed. But luckily, 
there is no such loss to be encountered by millers, 
nor any inconvenience caused to their customers, 
Though some mill ponds still remain in Charlotte, 
to poison the air and people, I was told that there 
was not a doubt left of healthiness having been 
already greatly promoted by the drainings which 
had been made. Still the improvement has been 
very slow in extending—and it is owing to the 
fortunate occurrence of some tremendous floods 
that have swept away dams that were deemed the 
most secure, that many have been induced to ac- 
cept the benefit of canals. I found John P. Du- 
puy esq: in Nottoway, engaged in constructing a 
canal to his mill, in consequence of one of these 
‘fortunate calamities—and there heard ot another 
having been successfully constructed in his neigh- 
borhood. One, still earlier made, and which was 
described at p. 579 vol. Il. Farmers’ Register, has 
been tested by time, and found to answer entirely 
the expectations of its owner. 

One of these ponds on Wardsfork, (and there 
were formerly 4 other mill ponds on that stream, 
within the length of 8 miles, of which two still re- 
-main,) belonging to Henry A. Watkins esq. cover- 
}ed 100 acres of land so valuable that he was ofler- 
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a , 


Purpose, 





ter town can, and will, take the “‘lion’s share” of | ed by an adjoining proprietor, and refused, $200 per 


the spoil. 


R. N. 
September 11th, 1836. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


ROUGH NOTES UPON SOME OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPROVEMENTS OF CHARLOTTE, 
AND THE ADJACENT COUNTIES. 


Charlotte Court House, Sept. &th, 1636. 


» * * 


* x * * 


A most important system of improvement, both 
for private and public interests, is in the course 
of execution in this part of the country. This is 


the supplying water-power to mills by means of 


canals, instead of the ponds which (as elsewhere 


acre for a part of it, after its being drained. From 
15 acres of the same, he once sold as much good 
tobacco as amounted to $1500, exclusive of the 
“cullings.” If it was possible to estimate the 
amount of the suffering and loss, in deaths, sick- 
ness, and the consequent hereditary feebleness o! 
constitution, of the generations that lived near 
this, any other large and shallow pond, it would 
present an awful exhibition of the carelessness 
with which we throw away the health and lives 
of many, for the erroneously supposed gain of a 
few. Yet the mill ponds of Charlotte were trifling 
| evils compared to those which are so thickly scatter- 
ed throughout the lower and more level country: 
Very few here are one third of the size of the one 
‘above mentioned. In the lower counties, very 
‘many are much larger. The pond of Tabb’s Mill 
}in Dinwiddie, now drained and cultivated, former- 
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iy covered 1200 acres: and several in Prince 
George and Surry cover from 300, to upwards of 
490 acres each. In addition, these very large 
onds are worth but little as water power—and in 
the opinion of even the owners, must do much 
more harm than good. But the little benefit of 
each pond goes to one person, and the sickness is 
generally divided among his family and many 
others. The land forming the bottom of the pond 
also generally does not belong to him who has the 
legal right to keep it worthless by its being cover- 
ed by water; and therefore he has no interest in 
laying land dry, that would revert to the posses- 
sion of others. ‘Thisis one of the most stupid and 
worst parts of our legal policy. 

The Wardsfork lands are the slopes and hill- 
sides which lie adjacent, and descend towards that 
steam. ‘Thereis very little extent of lowground 
on that stream—and the good land and good farm- 
ing of Wardstork, both of which are deservedly 
celebrated, are to be found on this generally steep 
and broken surface. ‘The soil is mostly of red 
clay loam of moderate tenacity, and though of 
paler color, and of inferior quality, these lands are 











much like those of the South West Mountains. 
The surface of the Wardsfork lands is even more 
steep and broken. ‘The soil was originally fertile, 
and when greatly impoverished and galled, as 
nearly the whole body has been, may be brought 
back to a productive state by means comparative- 
lyeasy. Gypsum on clover greatly aids this par- 
ticular course of improvement, and is very benefi- 
cialon all these lands, on corn and tobacco, but 
(as elsewhere) especially on clover. The dear- 
ness of this manure, caused by its long transporta- 
tion, offers at present the greatest obstacle to the 
profitable improvement of the lands. 

The distance from market, and the great ex- 
pense of transportation, causes tobacco, here as in 
all the adjacent country, to be the almost sole crop 
forsale. ‘This culture, requiring the richest land, 
is not thrown in the same rotation with corn, which 
is made on the poorer parts of every farm. The ro- 
tation of the tobacco Jand, usual on the best man- 
aged farms, is, 1. Tobacco, 2. Wheat, 3. and 4. 
Clover not grazed, or mowed—or, at most, but toa 
small extent. The other is 1. Clover, 2. Oats, 
3 and 4. Clover. Sometimes there is one year 
less of clover, thus making either of’ the above a 
three, instead of a four-shift rotation. Mr. Wat- 
kins, who has had four shifts both for his tobacco 
and corn rotations, is going to have only three for 
the corn, in future, as he thinks that giving the 
benefit of gypsum regularly, will amply compen- 
sate for reducing the manuring by clover to half 
the amount, heretofore given on his highly 
improved and well cultivated farm. He has 
proved by long experience, (in one field as long as 
30 years,) that by using gypsum on clover every 
rem, and leaving all the clover to improve the 
and, that it will continue to get richer under the 
above four-shift rotation, without any other ma- 
nhure whatever. His tobacco on the piece so treat- 
ed for 30 years is always the best of his generally 
Very fine crops: and the present grade of’ produc- 
liveness of this piece, he is certain, is above that 
with which the soil was originally endowed by na- 
ture, and which had been greatly reduced by culti- 
vation, before his course of treatment was begun. 

€ has also found this very important result— 
that the gypsum, though repeated so often, and 


for so many years, has not ceased to be operative; 
nor is it known, that its later effects are lessened, 
[ hope that the details of this very interesting part 
of Mr. Watkins’ management will be given by 
him for publication, and therefore I will say no 
more. 

The practice of suckering corn has been aban- 
doned for two years by both Mr. Thomas E. 
Watkins and by Mr. Richard I. Gaines, upon 
the grounds presented in a communication to the 
Farmers’ Register, at p. 685 vol. I. Both of these 





‘gentlemen are perlectly satisfied that they gain 


both in grain and forage by omitting this usual 
and troublesome part of corn culture. Mr. Wat- 
kins thinks that not more than one-fifth of all his 
suckers fail to produce ears; and the ears which 
they bring are generally perfect in form, and sim- 
ilar to those on the main stalks. I had supposed 
that they would be mostly produced on the tops, 
and be such imperfect ears as late suckers (left 
by neglect) often show. 

[ saw a piece of low-ground (on Ward’s Fork) 
belonging to, and reclaimed by John F. Ed- 
munds in so perfect a manner, that it was admit- 
ted to be by the gentleman who pointed it out, the 
most productive land known. But the crop of 
corn now on it is very much below what the soil 
is capable of producing, owing to the unprece- 
dented floods which have this year damaged that, 
and ruined the crops of other low-lands less ju- 
diciously managed and secured. 

With all my confidence in the several gentle- 
men with whom I conversed, it would have been 
difficult to believe that nearly all the lands on 
Ward’s Fork, including the richest, (except J. F. 
Edmunds’ farm, which he cleared himself, and 
has never lost its virgin fertility,) was at some 
former time, not only worn to poverty, but so 
washed as to exhibit numerous galls every where. 
It is difficult to imagine such a state of things, 
where the aspect is now so different. But I saw 
some land the culture of which had continued to be 
as careless and exhausting as all had been formerly, 
and of which the soil and surface were similar to 
the best lands ; and here the ay § and array of 
galls, were fully equal to any thing I had heard of 
on the other lands, and such as [ would have expect- 
ed in my own poorer country, wherever the sur- 
face is much broken, and the farming bad. 

The removing the worms from the growing to- 
bacco is a very troublesome job, and to which there 
is no end so long as the plant continues to grow. 
The fly lays eggs by thousands, which hatch 
speedily, and the worms begin to devour the leaves 
as soon as they escape from the shell, and when 
so small as to be observed with difficulty. Of 
course their destruction requires continual atten- 
tion, and the handling and examination of every 
leaf in the field. ‘The parent fly is large, and may 
be easily killed in numbers, as it is attracted by 
the stinking flowers of the Jamestown weed, and 





of gourd vines. If a few only of these baits were 
permitted to stand on a farm, at one i only, 
and the tobacco flies were there watched for at twi- 
light, when they come abroad, they might be ea- 
sily knocked down with paddles by little boys. ‘This 
is often done, more for amusement than for its use; 
but not as a regular and general procedure, which 
alone can make it effectual. Every female fly 
| destroyed, may prevent the having to kill some 
‘hundreds, or perhaps some thousands of its pro- 
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geny. I asked, but could not learn, whether any 
one had traced the tobacco worm through its mid- 
dle transformation, so as to know what was its 
appearance in its dormant state, previous to its ta- 
king wing. This might be easily learned by ob- 
servation: and perhaps it would be found that in 
that state, it was familiar to our view, but never 
regarded because not known to be the enemy in 
question. But as the worm does not make a co- 
coon on the tobacco plant, and cannot move else- 
where for that purpose, I infer that it buries itself 
in the earth—and if so, it could not be easily 
found in numbers. 

The high prices of lands, in Charlotte and the 
adjacent parts of Prince Edward and Nottoway, 
both of the best and the inferior grades, alone 
would furnish sufficient proof of the general indus- 
try and economy of the people. The best im- 
proved Wardsfork farms, 80 to 90 miles from a 
tide water market, and 30 to 35 from Farmville, 
their usual place of sale, would sell at $20 the 
acre. ‘The poorer and generally much worse 
managed lands seen in passing from Nottoway 
Court House to Charlotte, vary in price from $12 
to 8, few farms being below the latter estimate, 
unless greatly injured, or originally of the poorest 
quality. po Gh hilly, and difficult to cultivate ; 
and yet the prices are nearly or quite double what 
lands of like quality would sell for within a few 
miles of tide water. 

This part of Virginia has derived, and indeed 
is still obtaining, immense returns from tobacco 
culture. But it is questioned by many of those 
farmers who have had good shares of these re- 
wards, whether this culture is not altogether ad- 
verse to, if not incompatable with good and im- 
proving farming. It may be readily admitted that 
such is the fact, when tobacco occupies so large a 
part of the farm as is usual. But if confined to 
smaller spaces, | know no reason why tobacco—a 
green crop, and the one which gives the cleanest, 
and most admirable preparation for wheat—may 
not form a valuable part of a well arranged, impro- 
ving, and profitable rotation. ‘The abuse is, that 
the crops of tobacco receive all the manure of ev- 
ery farm, and generally also occupy every spot 
that still preserves a large share of natural fertili- 
ty. To give all the manure to a crop which re- 
turns none, and to deny to the poorer corn lands 
at the same time any other sufficient means of im- 
provement, is necessarily a land-starving system, 
and which, though it may give large present re- 
turns, must eventually impoverish those who cul- 
tivate the land so treated. 

The ridges, and other poorer soils, so far as I 
could learn, are very little benefited by gypsum, 
and of course are deprived of that great means for 
increasing fertility. I could learn of but very few 
trialson such lands. If I may venture to suggest 
new practices for the profit of a region to which I 
am so much a stranger, I would advise the adop- 
tion of sheep farms, on a large scale, with perman- 
ent, or long continued pastures—and mulberry and 
silk culture. Both these would suit well on the 
same land, and both would improve the soil by 
rest from both the exhaustion and the washing 
caused by the use of the plough. Sheep farming 
has never been fairly tried in Virginia, because it 
cannot be done on a small scale, nor on farms of 
which every field is frequently and generaliy in 
tillage. 


» Sepl. Sih, 

Lime is the manure most wanted for all these 
poorer natural soils: but with such long and ex. 
pensive transportation, any considerable use of 
this manure is scarcely to be hoped for. The ber. 
ter improvement of the Roanoke and the Appo- 
mattox, and the construction of railways, may 
possibly yet place this greatest resource within the 
farmer’s reach: ‘provided always,” that the com. 
panies owning these improvements may acquire 
and exercise more common sense than any have 
yet exhibited, and may discover that the lt. 
mate profits from tolls would be increased, by en. 
couraging, instead of prohibiting, by the rate of 
the tax, the transportation and use of permanen; 
manures. Underall the existing discouragements 
from long and expensive carriage, I heard of two 
very intelligent, zealous, and successful practica| 
farmers, who have commenced the use of’ lime to 
a limited extent, and who are well pleased with 
the results. One, of whom I only heard indirect. 
ly, and whom therefore it might be improper to re- 
fer to more particularly, uses stone-lime (from 
Maine) carried up the Appomattox nearly to the 
head of navigation, and paying a toll of 25 cents 
the cask, (three bushels of stone.) ‘This was used 
in compost; and it was said that the result was 
at least not discouraging. ‘The other is Dr. A, 
Campbell, of Nottoway, whose farm is 45 miles 
from Petersburg, and who draws oyster shells that 
distance in the wagons which bring his crops to 
market, whenever they would otherwise return 
empty. He also has used his lime in compost, 
and in different modes—and though never ata 
heavier rate than 25 bushels of shells to the acre, 
the benefits have been so manifest, and considera- 
ble, that he will continue thus to purchase and 
draw shells, even if at more than double the price 
of 75 cents the hogshead, (18 bushels, ) at which 
they are sometimes obtained. ‘The other ingre- 
dients of the compost, of which the oyster shell 
lime formed a part, were leaves from oak woods, 
and earth scraped from around negro quarters, but 
which did not contain any recent ashes, as _ those 
had been previously and carefully saved, and used 
separately. These scrapings were of but moder- 
ate richness, compared to most similar situations 
where less care had been used to secure and re- 
move the richer accumulations. ‘The compost 
heap, so formed, was exclusively used to dress one 
part (I think a third) of the tobacco crop, while 
the stable manure, and the farm yard manute sep- 
arately applied, covered the balance of the field. 
The effects seen on that (the first) crop were 
greatest from the stable manure, next from the 
compost, and least from the farm or cattle yard 
manure. But it should be remembered that the 
early effects of lime are far from being the best. 
The compost was also used not long afier it had 
been made; and Puvis says that the longer com- 
post heaps of lime and earth remain before being 
used, the better the effect as manure. In this ap- 
plication, 25 bushels of shells were used to the 
acre. 

Another mode by which compost was made by 
Dr. C. presents facts well worth the notice of the 
chemist, as well as of the farmer. Two casks 0! 
stone lime, (about 6 bushels of the stone, belore 
slaking, ) late in March, were mixed with the con- 
tents of the winter cattle yard, where 35 to 49 head 
| of cattle had been kept, and properly littered with 
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cornstalks, &c. The stalks being generally large, 
and the quantity great, compared to the treading 
and animal matter received, they were but little 
broken. On this account, the whole ec was 
chopped over with sharp hilling-hoes, by which 
the stalks were reduced to pieces of not more than 
sinches long. ‘The whole were then heaped, as 
usual, to be brought by fermentation to a state fit 
jor the tobacco land. The heap wasexamined at 
several times, and the heat found to be more mo- 
derate than usual: and when cut down for use, 
ata later period of the spring, the manure was in 
the most perfect condition—that soft “cheesy” 
state, Which English farmers call “spit dung,” 
from the ease with which a spade cuts into the 
heap—and there was not a spot fire-fanged, or 
showing that white mould which is evidence ot 
violent and destructive fermentation. 

Now, to mix fresh lime with highly putres- 
cent matter, (as was thie animal part of this mass, ) 
seems contrary to all proper deductions trom che- 
mical laws. Caustic lime, in sufficient quanti- 
ty, rapidly decomposes and consumes animal or 
other very putrescent matter—and fermentation 
alone, also decomposes it, and injures its value, or 
lessens its amount. Here both these different de- 
composing powers were suffered to act together, 
and the combined effects seem to have been highly 
beneficial. Can it be that two decomposing pow- 
ers, acting differently, serve to counteract, and 
lessen the violence of each other, so that the joint 
eflect of both is less hurtful, or dangerous, than 
would be the use of either one alone? It should 


be observed that in this case, the proportion of 


lime to the whole mass was very small. 

The making of hills for planting tobacco, which 
heretofore has been universally considered indis- 
pensable, is now abandoned by some planters: in 
time, this practice, though more tenaciously ad- 
hered to, will follow that of hilling corn, which 
formerly was universal, and deemed absolutely 
necessary, and which is disappearing wherever 
reason and experiment are allowed to operate. 

[twas a matter both of surprise and regret for 
me to hear, on Wardsfork, that the value of’ gra- 
duated ditches and beds, to prevent the washing 
by rains on hilly lands, was estimated less highly 
than formerly, & some of those who used them. 
But, upon observation of the existing practice, 
and conversing with several who entertained dif- 
ferent opinions concerning the proper modes, and 


—— 


‘for that reason, I think that this improvement is 


more wanting there, than on the more hilly lands, 
but better soils of Charlotte. I know, from expe- 
rience, that horizontal or graduated ploughing, in 
narrow beds, without the ditches, in the lower 
country, causes washing to be even more destruc- 
tive than before. 

I am sensible that observations made as hastily, 
and therefore as imperlectly as these, are in them- 
selves but of little value, even if correct ; and per- 
haps are incorrect, owing to the haste, and pecu- 
liar disadvantages under which the writer was 
compelled to make and note his observations. But 
if these remarks have ever so little worth, as con- 
veying information directly, it is hoped that indi- 
rectly, they will promote that end far better. It 
has been my object to draw forth from the indivi- 
duals whose Jabors are referred to, as well as 
others, more full and correct statements on these 
and other interesting subjects relating to agricul- 
ture ; and if I have made mistaken and erroneous 
statements, the corrections can be easily aflorded, 
together with much more of the interesting and 
instructive matter, which very many farmers of 
this region can well furnish. 

A GLEANER. 


For the farmers’ Register. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE APPOMATTOX RIVER. 


The Appomattox from Farmville to Petersburg, 
is but little wider than a first rate canal. It has 
bold high banks, and a very moderate fall, not ex- 
ceeding an average of one and a half feet to the 
mile, from Farmville, to the head of the canal, near 
Petersburg, a distance by the river of ninety-six 
miles. ‘The mode of improvement adopted is the 
lock and dam ; the effect of which, when comple- 
ted, will be to render the bed of the river a periect 
canal, with no more lockage than would be neces- 
sary in a lateral canal of the same length—and al- 
thongh the navigation of this canal, made of the 
bed of the river, will be liable to the difficulties 
arising from the freshets in the stream, yet these 





disadvantages will be more than counterbalanced 
by the cheapness and security of the improve- 
ments, compared to a lateral canal. Lateral canals 
iare liable to frequent breaches in the numerous 
‘embankments, bridges, arches, and tunnels, and 


filling with mud, settling from the water flowin 


effects, 1 had no reason to think less highly than | into the canal, and from the hill sides: ‘The be 

before of hill-side ditches, or beds, as described | of the river is cleared out by the natural process of 
and advocated by several writers in the first vo- | the strong currents which occur in freshets—and 
lume of the Farmers’ Register. ‘The lines for|it is easy 80 to secure the locks and dams as to 


these ditches are often carelessly and incorrectly | render them safe against any rise of water. 


The 


marked off—and in consequence, may do more | tow path of a canal will be wanting to this im- 


harm than good. Besides, none that I saw, even 
where most effectual and most approved, seemed 


‘0 me large enough to resist the heaviest floods | 


‘fom falling rain. Another cause of their being 
considered less important, is, that after the land 
acquires a good cover of clover, and it has been 
ploughed under, the soil resists washing so well, 
that the farmer is tempted to dispense with a prac- 
ice, which, however serviceable, is certainly at- 
tended with much trouble, and requires more skill 
‘nd care than most overseers can or will exercise. 

hough there is far less of' hilly land in the lower 
“ountry, yet its sub-soil is of less worth, and there- 
‘re more disposed to be washed into gulleys: and 
Vor. IV—48 


‘provement; but steam which is cheaper and bet- 
ter, can be used instead of any other propelling 
power; and it has been generally considered that 
‘steam power would be injurious to canals. The 
locks are constructing of such a size as to admit 
of the use of boats of much larger size, than those 
at present used, and witha view to the use of such 
steamboats as are now used with great advantage 
on the Connecticut River, both for passengers, and 
for towing freight boats. The work is progres- 
sing as rapidly as circumstances will permit, and 
will probably be so far completed in eighteen 
months as to realize great advantages to the trade 
of the river, as well as to the farmers who reside 
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in the vicinity of the river, yet who have not here- 
tofore used it, on account of the imperfect state of 
the navigation. It is calculated that freight will 
be reduced to half the present rates, 2s soon as the 
works are complete. As far as the locks and dams 
have been completed, the improvement meets the 
most sanguine expectations, and aflords a deep 
and safe navigation at all seasons. It had been 
feared by the land holders on the river, that the 
mode of improvement adopted, wo!ud prove injur:- 
ous to the lands; but it has not been found neces- 
sara to make any dam so high as to overflow or 
injure the low grounds, and the experience of near 
a century has proved that dams across this stream 
do not cause it to fill with sand or mud; as collec- 
tions in the bed are swept out by the frequent cur- 
rents, and deposited on the low grounds bordering 
the stream. It is believed that the apprehensions 
of land holders are generally quieted on the sub- 
ject of injury, and that the improvement is a pop- 
ular one. 

These views and statements are offered to the 
public—and particularly to those interested—by 
one whose duty requires him to pay some attention 
to the subject. 

E. 


LIMING AND DRAINING. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Fairfax County, Seplember 6th, 1836. 
Your pamphlet upon the use and value of cal- 
careous manures is a public benefaction, in as 
much as it promises individual wealth. My corn 
crop, from its use, is far better than I expected, 
and I am now burning shells for 110 acres of fal- 


low, and if Iam not deceived, the difference in the 


crop will more than pay the expense. Be this 
however as it may, I shall plough no more land 
than [can lime. It may be well to remark that 
no wet land should be limed until well drained, for 
upon this materially hangs the result. Much has 
been said and written upon draining: but one from 
the dead would not convince ten men in this coun- 
ty so far as to move them to action. All the flat 
lands or lowgrounds of this county havea tight im- 
pervious pan near the surlace, which holds the wa- 
ter that falls upon it, and subjects it to regular and 
perpetual deterioration from the action of frost and 
sun. 
{ could name farms all around me upon which 
the manner of cultivation has been much im- 
roved, yet from having neglected to drain their 
and, not more than one third is now made on it 
which was made 40 years ago. I blush sir when 
I say that I believe I have defeated my Own pur- 
ose in agriculture by seeking to force nature. 
She will not be forced. Man cannot force her to 
grow Indian corn and wheat where she has re- 
solved by unchanging law that the bullrush, wild 
oat, and corn grass shall grow.* Let the cultiva- 





* We must express our entire dissent to the doctrine 
here broadly stated. It certainly is impossible to pro- 
duce profitably the vegetables which require a dry soil, 
on land imperfectly drained. But there are not many 
cases (in this country) in which wet land (not subject 
to inundation by tide or floods,) may not be perfectly 


to the new state of things, and will herself, if man 





. —————=2 
tor watch the will and purpose of nature: a dry 


soil, vegetable matter and lime have made 100 
bushels of corn to the acre, and I leave it to 
readers to say what a wet one has produced, 

Have any of your correspondents ever seeded 
spring wheat—and if so what was the result ? 

Who has cultivated the same land in corn fo; 
ten years and what were the comparative crops? 
My small drains are so much deranged by the 
corn crop, that [ wish to have my flat lands entire. 
ly exempted from the crop. 


your 


X. Y. Z. 


From the Tenessee Farmer. 


THE DIFFERENCE OF EXHAUSTING AND Ey. 
RICHING TILLAGE. 


Grant me space in your columns to communi. 
cate to the public the results of my experience in 
farming. Ihave been trying to farm for twenty 
years, nineteen of which, I persisted in my own 
course, unaided by agricultural papers, or by any 
systematic rule ; consequently my improvements 
were small. The laat year [ subscribed for the 
Tennessee Farmer, and searched, read and exam- 
ined it, and other authors—entirely turning my 
attention to book farming: and I freely acknow- 
ledged, that the improvements I have made during 
that period, have far exceeded those of the nine- 
teen previous years; and I return you my sincere 
thanks for your aid—though I have not acquired 
all my knowledge from your paper alone, yet I 
have been materially benefited by it, inasmuch as 
it begat in mea spirit of enterprise and a desire for 
improvement. As I have derived great bene- 
fit from the knowledge and experience of others, 
I think it my duty in return to furnish them with 
the results of my experience, soliciting an enlight- 
ened community to pursue an improved and sys- 
tematic course of agriculture, assuring them, that 
they will find the profits resulting therefrom am- 
ply sufficient to compensate them for their labor and 
toil. I must, however, confine my remarks to a 
few only of my experiments. 

In the year 1822, I purchased a farm of 354 
acres, 125 of which was cleared. The land was 
once good second-rate land, but was now complete- 
ly worn out. Being greatly indebted for my farm, 
the idea of improving the cleared land never en- 
tered into my mind; but I set to work opening 
fresh land, until [ had enlarged my cleared land 
to 225 acres: this I continued to cultivate in corn, 
until a part of it was so far exhausted, that I could 
no longer cultivate this crop profitably. 

In the spring of 1833, [ planted two acres of my 
land in corn, (this two acres was about equal to 
the balance of my cleared land) on which 1 raised 
20 bushels to the acre; the corn was worth 2 
cents per bushels, amounting to $10 ; the cost o! 
cultivating was $7, which left me a profit of $3. 
lhe following year it remained uncultivated. The 
next fall 1 sowed it in wheat. The following 
spring | hauled out ten tons of’ good stable ma- 
nure, which I spread over one acre. At harvest 
I gathered from the two acres nineteen bushels 
good wheat, which brought me the sum of $ 16, 


— 








. : ‘does not, eradicate the bullrushes and other products 
drained: and when that is done, nature readily yields | 


of watery lands, and substitute them by grasses which 
flourish on dry soils.—Ep. 
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The manure say was worth $10, which brings 
the account out even. In the spring I sowed orch- 
ard grass and clover seed. The succeeding spring 
| sowed over the grass a quantity of plaster and 
ashes. ‘The result was—from the manured acre 
| mowed 5 !foads of hay; from the one not ma- 
nured, | mowed 2 loads; each load was worth at 
least 85; consequently, the manured acre yielded 
me $25 worth of hay ; the unmanured acre only 
210 worth. The cost of harvesting the manured 
acre was $1 50; plaster, &c., 50 cents, making 
g2. Profit, 5 loads of hay at $5 per load, $25, 
leaving a clear profit of $23 on the maaured acre. 
The cost of harvesting the unmanured acre was 
"5 cents; plaster, &c., 50 cents; making $1 25. 
Profit, 2 loads of hay, at 85 per load, $10; clear 
profit on this acre only $8 75. Difference of pro- 
fit in one year in favor of the manured acre, 
g14 25. 

I have this year made three experiments in my 
wheat field to ascertain what kind of manure is 
best suited for wheat. LT applied barn manure to 
one spot, barn manure and lime mixed on another 
spot, and on a third spot, I applied lime alone. I 
have tried other experiments with barn manure, 
and from my experience I am filly persuaded, 
that, lime or calcareous manure is the best for 
wheat. Iam about trying the efficacy of clover 


and buckwheat, ploughed down, as a manure. I) 


intend sowing wheat in the clover, and rye in the 
buckwheat field. 

To furnish putrescent, or animal manures for all 
our worn-out fields would require immense labor 
andexpense. If lime will answer the same pur- 
pose—and I believe it will—* we should not much 
longer complain of poor land; for, in this country, 
we have an abundance of the best lime-stone and 
timber—and now, all that is wanting is know- 
ledge and industry in the preparation and applica- 
tion of it to our lands; in both of these particu- 
lars, we must admit we are sadly deficient. We 
have but two alternatives, either to improve our 
lands, or to sell and go westward, where Provi- 
dence has furnished a richer soil. 

Suppose, for a moment, my whole farm to be 
astich and as well cultivated as that one acre, 
(and I might have had it so if I had began to im- 
prove when I first purchased, ) what would be the 
profit of it yearly? If on that one acre I make a 
profit of only $30, (and I am satisfied I will make 
more when the second crop is taken) my whole 
225 acres would then yield me a profit of 86750, 
‘sum greater than I can sell the farm for, and 
more than I have ever made on it since [ owned it. 

But suppose a clover crop to be twice as valua- 
ble as any other, I would still have $3375. I will 
how deduct one-half of that amount for pasture 


62h. The cost of the crop, I estimated at $6, 624. | the farm, | would still have a yearly profit of 


$1000. 

I will now give you a short account of my pro- 
fit and loss for a few years. 

Now being able to work myself, and having no 
force of my own, I am necessarily compelled to 
have my work done by hired hands. After I be- 
came unable to labor myself, I found that my hired 
hands were sinking money for me. I then re- 
solved to keep a strict account of all my farming 
operations. At the end of the first year, I found, 
on balancing the account, that I was $163 in debt. 
I examined the account, and endeavored to ascer- 
tain, if possible, where the fault lay. I satisfied 
myself sufficiently to make a second trial; accord- 
ingly, I dismissed my manager and some of the 
hands, and employed a more faithful and indus- 
trious manager, determined, if posssible, to profit 
by past experience. At the end of the next year, 
when my books were compared, I found I had 
made a profit of $93, asum not half sufficient to pay 
the interest of the money I had laid out. A third 
trial is now going on, with the same manager, but 
more immediately under my own supervision, aid- 
ed by all the knowledge I have been able to ac- 
quire from agricultural papers and other sources. 
I cannot yet make a fair estimate of the profits, 
but from present appearances, I think I shall real- 
ize near S500. Is it not astonishing to see the 
number of persons who subsist by farming entire- 
ly, still continue the old land-killing system, when 
such profitable results are to be expected from an 
improved mode of tillage? 

Farming is both a pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment, if properly carried on. The expe- 
rience of thousands have taught us this, and any 
thing | could say, would not make it more clear. 

I have been asked by some, “what use have 
we for rail roads? our population can consume 
all the surplus which we now have.” I answer, 
if we had rail roads, the amount would be in- 
creased toa vast extent; our interest would be- 
come more united, and the danger of a disunion 
proportionably lessened. 

A few words more to my brethren of the plough 
in East Tennessee. From the great irregularity 
of our surface, we have a great diversity of soils 
and climate, requiring the greatest agricultural 
skill, to ensure its full developements. Clover and 
lime, judiciously used, as a manure, will produce 


those who have never tried them. Arouse then, 
brethren, to the improvement of your lands, and 
be assured, you will reap a reward, amply sufli- 
cient to compensate you for your labor. 

WM. PEEPLES. 


From the Register. 


land and failure of crops, &c., and I would still | TO CURE THE BIG HEAD IN HORSES. 


have a profit of $1687. I will now suppose that 


Take one quart of hog’s lard, one quart of tar, 





3687 will be required to defray the expenses of 
_* We would caution friend Peeples against an exclu- 
‘ive reliance on lime for manure, valuable as it un- 
(uestionably is. Nothing can justify the neglect of 
‘nimal and vegetable manures, without the application 
‘f which, the permanent fertility of land cannot be 
obtained—but when united with the use of lime, the 








and one pound of sulphur or brimstone ; put all 
together in a pot over a slow fire, and boil it till the 
brimstone disappears; then make a mop on a 
strong stick, and rub the horse’s head from the 
eyes to the nostrils once a day, until the mixture 
is all gone, and it will make acure. TJ have tried 





etect will no doubt equal his expectation: but in both 


“ases it must not be forgotten, that to insure profitable 
results judicious tillage is indispensable.—I’n. Tren. 
“AR, 


you think the receipt worthy your attention, you 
'can put it in your Register, with my name. 

| RICHARD B. HARRISON, 
Dallas Co., Mla, April 19, 1836. 
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beneficial results, far beyond the expectation of 


one horse and did cure him sound and well. If 
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THE “WATERLOO CESAREAN EVERGREEN 
CABBAGE —ALIAS COW CABBAGE OF JER- 
SEY, 


The Farmer and Gardener of Sept. 13, introduces 


an account of this cabbage (taken from the last No. of 


the Horticultural Register of Boston,) in the following 
manner. 


“We have a few hundred of these plants growing at 
our little establishment; but as the season has been in- 
auspicious, and they have not had a fair chance for 
luxuriant growth, we cannot say what may be the re- 
sult of our experiment. We obtained the seed of Ro- 


bert Sinclair, jr. at $5 a pound, those in England are, | 


or were, held at $5 for 20 seed. ‘The next season we 
shall take time by the forelock, and give the article a 
more fair and perfect trial. If it should prove by pro- 

er test to realize a moiety of what has been said of it, 
it will certainly produce a new era in agricultural pur- 
suits; but as the venders of the seed of new things, 
are not always the most scrupulous in pronouncing 
their eulogies on their virtues, time and actual cultiva- 
tion are necessary in order that their capacities may be 
properly demonstrated. 

In the more southern portions of our country, if this 
cabbage should prove as valuable as some of its enco- 
miasts have stated it to be, it will, indeed, be a bless- 
ing. But of its properties after we have had time to 
a a correct practical opinion, we shall speak more 
fully.” 


Though the exaggerations of the English account 
given in the Horticultural Register, are partly neutral- 
ized by the remarks of its conductor, still there is some 
danger that there may spring up and spread over our land 
a cow cabbage mania, such as at different times has been 
excited by millet, Cobbett’s Russian turnips, and Gama 
Grass. For this reason as well as for the amusement 
of our readers, we republish (from the Aug. No. of 
Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine,) this most impudent 
puff, and shameless yet very successful deception. 
The nostrums recommended by agricultural quacks 
and patent venders, like those of the medical quacks, 
are generally the more successful in proportion to the 
enormity of the pretensior and falsehood. 


“An individual in England having shown a speci- 
men of this variety of what is properly a borecole, to 
Mr. Coxe of Helen. that gentleman expressed sur- 
prise at its size, &e. Advantages was taken of this to 
puff off, as the phrase is, this vegetable under a new 
name; viz. the Waterloo Cesarean evergreen cow 
cabbage, and to sell the seeds at the rate of a sove- 
reign for a packet containing twenty seeds. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the advertisement :— 

‘Patronised by His Majesty. Wonderful production 
of nature! Waterloo Cesarean evergreen cow cab- 
bage, of recent discoveey, unequaled in affording the 
most interesting and desirable results to the farmer, 
grazier, and manufacturer. This singular and extraor- 
dinary species of cabbage, almost unknown in Eng- 
land till introduced by the persevering efforts of Mr. 
Fullard, three years since, grows from nine to twelve 
feet high, and from fifteen to twenty feet in circumfer- 
ence. Five of these stupendaus cabbages, now raised 
to the greatest perfection in quality as well as size, 
have been repeatedly found, by proper management, 
an ample allowance of food for one olied sheep, or 
ten cows. per day: and the nutrition thence supplied 
by this delicious vegetable will (as experience has al- 
ready abundantly demonstrated) speedily produce the 
most surprising improvement in the growth and utility 
of every description of cattle. As an evidence of the 


——-_-_-——- -— ————— 


en 


| heneficial tendency of this cabbage, Mr. F. has tho 
|great pleasure and satisfaction of saying, that sheep 
fed upon it have been found to produce wool of the 
| finest silken texture, twenty-five inches long; a cir. 
| cumstance which cannot fail immediately to claim th. 
| utmost attention and admiration: as such, the cultiya. 
| tor of these cabbages will not only realize pecuniary 
profit beyond any previous experience, but the man). 
'facturer will also obtain a material superior to any 
| heretofore produced by the most profitable speculatio; 
| the general and extensive demand for which must ey. 
ceed all present calculation. The commerce of the 
country, as well as the interest and pleasure of the 
community at large, will likewise be greatly, if not jn. 
_caleulably, enhanced by the cultivation and use of this 
improved vegetable production. This Waterloo Ce. 
sarean cow cabbage has been pronounced by the fath. 
er of the agriculturists, whom, from his well known 
experience, we are all bound to believe, to be the 
greatest wonder that ever appeared in the vegetable 
kingdom. It was shown to that very highly esteemed 
and truly respectible gentleman, T. W. Coke, Esq., 
Holkham Hall, Norfolk, in October last, when he im. 
mediately said—*Mr. Fullard, you told me, three year; 
ago, agriculturists were only half way advanced in im. 
provement: this cabbage makes me say I am bound to 
believe you. Ido say it is the greatest wonder the earth 
ever produced.’ Mr. Coke subsequently introduced se- 
veral dukes and other noblemen, to the number of nine, 
to view this great production, all of whom expressed 
their astonishment, and engaged a part of the seed for 
use this year (1836.) These cabbages, if designed 
for use in the winter season, can, for convenience, as 
well as advantage to the grower, be then removed from 
the fields, and will serve to make handsome serpentine 
walks in gardens ; or they will form a most excellent 
avenue for winter across a field; or, by setting them 
singly, will make a ground, that has not a tree init,a 
park for winter, and may be given to the stock in 
spring. To obviate scepticism, and to afford the bigh- 
est satisfaction and confidence as to the perfect recti- 
tude of the statements here given, agriculturists, gra- 
ziers, and all who feel an interest in the species of 
produce, are respectfully requested to apply to Mr. 
——, wholesale perfumer, No. ‘ , London, 
who will, with pleasure, exhibit speciments of the cab- 
bage, and also wool of sheep fed with this vegetable 
production. Mr. —— is the sole agent in London for 
the Waterloo Cesarean cow cabbage seed. All pur- 
chasers of it are particularly desired to sow it at the 
proper season (which isin July,) as stated in the direc- 
tions which accompany the parcels, price 20s. each. 
The plants of this seed, unlike other vegetable produce 
for cattle, never fail, either numerically or in quality. 
A out of this seed has been engaged by His Majesty, 
and forwarded to Norfolk Farm, near Windsor, to be 
sown this season; and the production is already like- 
wise patronised by most of the royal family. The 
Duke of Wellington, and the following gentleman, are 
a few only who have selected the seed for cultivation 
this year :—the Right Hon. —— Dymock, Champion 
of England; Robert Leeds, Esq., Surrey ; Thomas 
Back, Esq., Wellesbro’; Joseph Cowen, Esq, Bla- 
denburn; Sir William Folk, Norfolk; R. Preston, 
Esq., Barrister, Lincoln’s Inn; Allington, Esq., 
Little Barford, near St. Neots; Edward Lindsell, Esq-, 
Broon, near Biggleswade ; Henry Walker, Esq., Cor 
Exchange ; R. Sutton, Esq., Royal Exchange; — 
Jesse, Esq., Hampton Court; Henry Hills, Esq., Al- 
lebury ; Henry Handley, Esq., M. P., Lincolnshire ; 
— Perkins, Esq., proprietor of Islington Market; 
William Shield, Esq., Lincolnshire ; Thomas Hudson, 
Esq., York ; wy fg Esq., Bury St. Edmonds; 
—— Watkin, Esq., Windsor. It is desirable to re- 
member, that these sweet vegetables, when boiled, ate 
remarkably tender, and in flavor resemble asparagus: 
For the table, or culinary purposes, they will ever be 
highly appreciated. They grow in the form of 4 
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cone, and from the thickness of their foliage, and be- 
ing evergreen, they will be found ornamental to a 
garden. The plants, after two months’ growth (say 
in September,) require to be set out at the distance of 
two yards and a half from each other. 'They will grow 
on soil of moderate richness ; but their greatest perfec- 
tion will require soil of good quality. At any subse- 
quent period to their being thus transplanted, they 
may be removed to any other place where convenience 
or taste may suggest. All letters from the country, re- 
quiring a packet of seed to be forwarded, must (to be 
attended to) contain a sovereign, or an order for the 
ayment in London ; and it is requested the name and 
address, Where it is to be sent, be legibly written. 
Caution :—Any packet sold at a less price than a sove- 
reign, either in town or country, cannot be genuine. 
Observe, also, upon each packet the circular seal, with 
thisinscription: ‘——-, No. ——..” It is important to ob- 
serve, that none of the genuine cow cabbage seed will 
be sold after the month of July, for sowing this year 
1836.’ 
it Parlticulars.—In reference to the length of 
wool produced by sheep fed upon the new colossal ve- 
getable, as described in this prospectus, the proprietor, 
Mr. Fullard, to prove the fact, has now a lamb-hog, 
one year old, to be seen at Mr. ——, No. ——, ——, 
where T. W. Coke, Esq., of Holkham Hall, paid a 
visit on Tuesday, the 14th instant; and, upon due ex- 
amination of the said lamb-hog, he declared, in the 
presence of many witnesses, that he never before saw 
such a speciinen of wool for length and fine quality. 
Mr. F. has already been awarded nine premiums, by 
the Agricultural Societies, for the superiority of his 
sheep and other cattle. 
‘(Signed) ——, No. ——, ee 


“The noise. made by Cobbett’s Locust was nothing 
tothis. We are informed, on what we consider un- 
doubted authority, that from 30 to 40 sovereigns a day 
were taken at the perfumer’s shop referred to, for seve- 
ral months. The London seedsmen are regularly sup- 
plied with similar cow cabbage seed from Jersey ; 
which is sold by retail, by Mr. Charlwood, at 1s. per 
ounce; an ounce, as we are informed by Mr. Cormick, 
containing about 5000 seeds, which would, of course, 
produce the wholesale perfumer £250 in ready mo- 
ney. As several gentlemen have called upon, and 
written to us respecting this cabbage, as they did about 
the time the Gardener’s Magazine commenced, res- 

cting Cobbett’s Locust (see Arb. Brit., p. 616,) we 
have thought it worth while to state the above ; add- 
ing, that, as we know that our advice was not taken in 
regard to the locust, we doubt if it has deterred those 
Who applied to us from purchasing the Cesarean cab- 
bage. The truth seems to be, that there is a portion of 
inankind who have a love for the marvellous to such 
an extent, as to become a disease which will have its 
course....... A correct estimate of the real merits of 
this eabbage, by Mr. Saunders of Jersey, who supplies 
the London trade with their seeds, was published in 
the Gardener’s Magazine in 1829 (vol. v. p. 440.;) and 
ithas also appeared in the Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
lure, 2d edit. p. 867.” 


A LONDON AUCTIONEER’S ADVERTISEMENT 
OF LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


[The following puff extraordinary, (taken from a 
late English paper,) furnishes another evidence of the 
system of fraud which is continued to be practiced in 
England, in the sale of mountain land in Virginia. As 
ina previous volume we commented at some length 
on these fraudulent sales, and as it would be to as little 
Purpose again to endeavor to warn the dupes, we shall 
Merely insert this advertisement, to amuse our readers 


in general, and to astonish those who may reside near 
the locality described, with the exalted character which 
their lands have acquired across the Atlantic. ] 





In the State of Virginia—A most important Es- 
tate for those of moderate means, and who would 
emigrate successfully.—Mr. George Robins is in- 
structed to ofler to public competition, at the aue- 
tion mart, London, on Tuesday, the 9th of Au- 
gust, at twelve, in lots of 1000 and 2000 acres 
each. ‘The Freehold Lands included in this im- 
portant sale, extend to one hundred thousand 
acres, situate on the mighty waters of the great 
Ohio, in the commonwealth of Virginia—the 
neighborhood of rising towns, good markets, navi- 
gable rivers, and national turnpike roads. ‘There 
is a direct communication by steam to New York, 
Orleans, Pittsburgh, Richmond, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Three vast rail roads have com- 
menced, under the sanction of government, who 
have contributed fifteen millions of dollars towards 
the completion. In three short years they will be 
perfected. ‘The lands are in the counties of Cabell, 
Harrison and Giles. ‘They are fertile (almost be- 
yond belief,) the soil adapted to the production of 
every thing that is useful. Industry and a little 
capital are alone wanting to render this one of the 
fairest agricultural portions of the globe, and ina 
climate, it must be remembered, remarkable for its 
salubrity and invigorating powers: besides which 
it may be called the land of promise, inasmuch as 
the mineral and fossil wealth is no where to be 
equalled, and iron, coal, lead, and salt are found in 
all directions in the greatest abundance. From 
the minerals on this property a source of commer- 
cial enterprize may . contemplated. It should 
be observed, in conclusion, that religious worship 
is unshackled, and there is a total absence of taxes. 
It may therefore be stated in great confidence, that 
this sale will secure to those ol very limited means, 
wealth without risk ; possessing the only essential 
requisites ot industry and talent. A farmer having 
saved £100 or £200 trom the wreck of his for- 
tune here, will find at this sale, the opportunity to 
realise all his bright and early anticipations. It is 
not a speculation founded on theory—experience 
has demonstrated that it is a moral certainty; and 
consequently, a mechanic possessing £200 and 
upwards may confidently appear at this auspicious 
sale. 

Particulars may be had at the Waterloo, Li- 
verpool ; the Manchester Times Office, at Man- 
chester; the Hen and Chickens, at Birmingham ; 
the Auction Mart; and at Mr. George Robins’ 
Offices, in Covent Garden. The title 1s clear be- 
yond the possibility of doubt.” 


ON RAISING TWO OR MORE SUCCESSIVE CROPS OF CO- 
COONS IN EACH YEAR. 


When any culture, or other business, is new in a 
particular country, and yet is rapidly spreading, and 
employing many heads to direct, as well as hands to 
execute, there are sufficient reasons why there should 
be many new discoveries, more important than any 
| which a century had brought to light in countries dif- 
| ferently situated. In such circumstances, each man 
engaged in the business is more or less a learner, and 
| therefore necessarily an experimenter. Where all are 
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novices, he can find no where truths established by ex- 
perience, or opinions (true or false) venerable from 
age. He is thrown upon his own resources, and com- 
pelled to exercise his own reason and inventive genius. 
The consequence is, that among many errors and loss- 
es, some new and useful truths are sure to be discover- 
ed—and these are speedily and extensively made 
known, by the universal prevailing desire to seek and 
profit by instruction on the subject. Hence it is, that 
new as silk culture is in this country, improvements 
have already been made, and questionable points have 
been brought into discussion, which had scarcely been 
thought of in Europe or Asia, where this business has 
been pursued, and to great extent, for centuries, 
Among these debated points, is the possibility of pro- 
fitably rearing more than one crop of cocoons in a 
season. The affirmative has been maintained in this 
country—but not upon sufficient ground of facts and 
experience to command general assent. 

But though in Europe, this question had before 
scarcely attracted any notice, it is from that quarter 
that we are now presented with valuable and con- 
vincing experiments, made as their projector and con- 
ductor evidently supposes, as to asubject entirely new. 
The importance which M. Loiseleur-Deslongchamps 
attaches to his discovery, is evinced in the title to his 
communication, (published in the Annales de l’ Agri- 
culiure Francaise, for July, 1836,) which reads thus: 
**New considerations upon the means of doubling, in 
France, the crops of silk, by making, each year, many 
rearings of silkworms,’”’ &c. His experiments were 
accurately conducted, and are clearly detailed ; and 
they will serve to throw much light on, if not to re- 
move all doubt from the subject. Passing over his 
more general and introductory observations, we pro- 
ceed to translate what is material and useful. After 
stating the great amount of raw silk annually imported 
into France, and the necessity of supplying her manu- 
factures from her own products, he proceeds thus : 


**From the moment that I knew of the enormous 

uantity of raw silk that our manufacturers purchased 
rom foreign countries, I had the idea that we might 
double the product of the material, in France, if, in- 
stead of a single crop of cocoons, it was possible to 
have many. But I sought in vain then, in the authors 
within my reach, what they had said upon this subject, 
I found nothing positive (de bien positif) in Boissier 
de Sauvages, in Dandolo, in M. Bonafous, and others, 
that Iconsulted. Sauvages indeed had made some at- 
tempts to preserve the eggs of silkworms beyond the 
ordinary time, by heaping a certain quantity together, 
and covering them with gum: but the trial had no suc- 
cess. Without explaining how multiplied hatchings 
were made in India, Dandolo and the author of the ar- 
ticle “ Vera soie” inthe Nouveau Cours complet d’Ag- 
riculture, say that in certain parts of that country, 12 
crops of silk are made every year; but neither of them 
indicate in any manner the process necessary to pro- 
cure this product. It was necessary then to seek wt 
to arrive at it: besides, the difference of climate is so 
great, that there was no probability that what was 
practised in India, would be applicable to France. 

‘*The first trial which I a 

generation of worms was, by hatching a small packet 
of eggs laid during the same season, in July, 1823. 
Though kept exposed to the heat of the human body, 


| 
| 
| 





—————— 
hatched: there came out not a single living worm 

and after the two months of incubation, all the eo 
were shrivelled and dried. It was necessary to hay 
recourse to other means.”’ , 


Thence Supposing that exposure to the mild tempe- 
rature of spring was necessary, after the cold of wip. 
ter, M. Deslongchamp was led to believe— 


“that if the eggs of the silkworm could bear, with. 
out injury, the temperature of an ice-house, it would 
be the sure and easy means of carrying on, every year 
several successive rearings, and consequently of aug. 
menting erage | the usual product of silk, In 
consequence, in the first days of March, 1834, I placed 
in the upper part of an ice-house, at the temperature 
of zero,* or at most, at but a degree higher, many lit. 
tle glass vessels, containing silkworm’s eggs. My de. 
sign was to withdraw them successively in the course 
of the spring and summer, so as to make hatchings 
and raisings that would succeed each other without jn- 
terruption. In order to preserve my eggs from the 
great humidity which always prevails in ice-houses, | 
had the vials well stopped, and carefully sealed with 

On the following 3d of July, I withdrew 
one vial from the ice-house; and for fear lest too ab- 
rupt a transition from a temperature of one degree 
above freezing, to 17 or 18, (which was then the tem- 
perature of the open air at mid-day,) should occasion 
some damage to the eggs, I took them from the ice- 
house very early in the morning. Half an hour after, 
I placed the vial containing them in a cellar, where 
they remained for twenty-four hours: and at the end 
of that time, it was removed to the coldest part of my 
apartment. In short, I exposed the eggs to increased 
heat as gradually as possible, to the time when placed 
for incubation—which lasted 8 days, and by which, 
the hatching was obtained on July 17. I kept all the 
worms that left the eggs on that and the next day, and 
of them made araising (éducation) which lasted a lit- 
tle more than 36 days, and from which I took away a 
suitable number of cocoons for a purpose of which I 
shall speak hereafter.” 


In the same manner, and with like precautions, a 
second hatching was produced on August 4th.  Previ- 
ously, experiments had been made by keeping the 
eggs altogether in a cellar: but the variation of tem- 
perature (from 6° to 94°) was too great, to keep the 
living principle dormant, and thereby preserve it for 
future action. 


“Tt will suffice to say, that in 1824, I made, sue- 
cessfully, five complete raisings of silkworms, at the 
following times. 

« The first was the natural raising—that is to say, It 
was commenced May 10, with worms hatched some 
days after the opening of the leaves of the mulberry. 
The cocoons which it yielded, weighed, on an average, 
34 grains each, and 220 made a pound.} 

«The second raising, retarded by means of a tem- 
perature of 6°, (above freezing,) commenced May 2! 
to 30. The cocoons obtained, were weighed too late 
to estimate justly their true weight. 

“In the third, again retarded by the same means, 
my worms were hatched June 20; and they made, 
from the thirty-fourth to the thirty-ninth day, cocoons 
of which 230 made a pound. The lightest of them 
weighed 30 grains, and the heaviest 53 grains. 





*The Thermometer referred to in this piece, is the Cent 


e to procure a second | grade, according to the scale of which Zero (0°) is the freezing: 


and 100° the boiling point.—Ep. Far. Ree. 


t The French pound is heavier than ours by one tenth—92.64 


from August 1, to the end of Septmeber, none were | of the former being equal to 100 Ibs. avoirdupois.—Ep. Far. Ree 
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«The fourth raising, on which I have sufficiently 
xplained above, furnished cocoons which weighed 
yo less than those of the three first, since 280 to 290 
were required to make a pound. _ 
«The product of the fifth was still more feeble, the 
coons being 350 to 360 to the pound. 
«| shall resume my remarks upon the products of 
each of these five crops, made in 1824: but it is pro- 
ser to mention, first, that after having completed them, 
with a success which I had scarcely dared to hope, I 
believed that I had made a discovery ; and as I could 
not doubt the advantages which silk culture might 
derive from it, 1 hastened to publish it. I read, upon 
this subject, a memoir before a learned society: but 





co 


to my great surprise, I was listened to with coldness. | 


Indeed, so little sensation did my memoir produce in 
the audience, that it was plain that nobody had com- 
prehended of what importance might be the proceed- 
ing, which I had announced...... 

“However, notwithstanding the disregard of the 
public, 1 continued, the following year, my experi- 
ments and observations; and in the course otf the 
spring and summer, I made 6 raisings, of which, one 
was natural, two retarded by the temperature of the 
cellar mentioned above, and the three fast, by making 
use of the ice-house. These six crops gave (as the 
year before,) products more or less satisfactory: but 
having remarked that the first were much better than 
the last, I limited myself, the two following years, to 
making three raisings only, instead of five or six. In 
1827, the first raising was begun April 18, and finished 


June 16; the second was from May 8, toJune 30; and | 


the last, commenced June 1, was ae finished on 
July 15: so that in less than 90 days I obt 

crops of cocoons. All the raisings have been entirely 
effected without artificial heat—which of course pro- 
longed the time.” 


The communication of M. Deslongchamps is mark- 
ed to be continued in the August No. of the nnales, 
and when the continuation is received, whatever it 
may contain, worthy of publication, will be translated 
and given to our readers. 


The smaller weight and less value of the later crops | 


of cocoons, cannot be owing to any deterioration of va- 
lue in the eggs, nor in the difference of the prevailing 
temperature—but most probably to the more advanced 
maturity of the leaves, rendering them less suitable as 
food. 

Since writing the greater part of this article, we 
have received Kenrick’s Silk Grower’s Guide, which 
contains much more full and particular information 
than we were aware of on this subject, and derived 
from facts that have occurred in this country. The 
chapter on “Second and successive crops of Silk,” 


will be given in the next number of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister, 


VERD ANTIQUE MARBLE. 


A quarry of marble, more brilliant in hue, and 
Susceptible of a higher polish, than any we have 
observed, has recently been opened in New Ha- 
ven, about two miles from the public square. 

_ Uhe quarry is so located, as to aflord every faci- 
lity in access to market. The marble is of the 
purest species of Verd Antique, with golden or 
yellow streaks interwove. We know not whether 
the “Verd Antique” has been found among any 
other marbles than those derived from the quar- 
nes of Egypt. The specimens that have boon 


ained three | 


shown tous, surpass any that we have seen in the 
cabinets of science, and museunis of’ our country. 
Its firmness of texture gives to the artist the ad- 
vantage of the highest polish; and in beauty and 
variety of coloring, it cannot be surpassed.—4m. 
Historical Magazine. 


HAERLEM RAIL ROAD TUNNEL. 


This stupendous undertaking, it is expected, 
will be completed in about six weeks. The tun- 
‘nelis already through the mountain 475 feet on 
the north side, and 60 feet on the south, and about 
60 feet more remains to be cut before the work- 
men meet. This tunnel, when completed, will be 
the largest, though not the longest, in the world, 
and cut through rock of as hard and firin a texture 
as can any where be found. ‘The open cuts on 
either side of the tannel are almost terrific to gaze 
at from the edge of the summit. ‘They are through 
the solid rock, and that on the north side is 55 feet 
‘deep. ‘The work 1s prosecuted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Rutter, the able and skilful superinten- 
‘dent, night and day. When completed and con- 
/nected with the adjoining scenery, it will form one 
‘of the grandest and most romantic sights to be 
| found on the face of the globe.—N. Y. Z'imes. 











| BROOMS. 
| We have been informed, says the Pawtucket 
Chronicle, that our enterprising friends the Messrs. 
‘Summers, last winter, shipped several thousand 
brooms from New Orleans to Boston and realized 
a handsome profit by the transaction. 

This is reversing the current of trade, and 
proves that Southerners can compete with Yan- 
kees even at their own doors. 

Southern broom corn is very superior to the 
Northern article, being finer and more abundant; 
as it is free from seeds it offers no attractions to 
the rats which often make sad havoc with the 
northern article.—W ould it not be an object for 
some of our northern broom manufacturers to im- 
port the southern broom corn, as it can be pur- 
chased at a cheaper rate than they can obtain the 
production of our New England farmers.—2&. J. 
Journal. 


THE CORN TRADE. 


Bread-stufls have hitherto constituted one of our 
principal articles of export, amounting in 1831 to 
within a small fraction of $12,000,000. In 1835, 
(we speak, in both cases, of the commercial year, 
ending 30th September, ) the quantity was reduced 
one half; and the value in about the same propor- 
tion. In 1831, the value of bread-stufls imported 
was only $1032, whereas in 1835 it had increased 
to $311,116. The year ending the 30th of the 





present month will show still smaller exports of 


these articles, and larger imports. And the ensu- 
| ing year, from present appearances, will very pos- 
'sibly show an amount of’ imports equal to the ex- 
‘ports. Should the corn crop be cut off in the 
northernmost states, as it is now very liable to be, 
by the early appearance of frost, the extraordinary 
| phenomenon will probably occur, of the greatest 
_grain-growing country in the world becoming de- 
pendant upon foreign countries for a portion of its 
bread !—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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IMFORMATION AND AID WANTED, FOR THE PuRPOSE | cident, and brought to notice by its happening to be ob. 


OF PROPAGATING THE BEST NATIVE GRAPES. 


A subscriber to the Farmers’ Register wishes to ob- 
tain, through this journal, information that will aid him 
and others in selecting and rearing the best existing 
varieties of native grapes. The object of this gentle- 
man in this, as in other more important labors of his 
long and highly serviceable life, is not his private be- 
nefit, but the public good. We know that he has al- 
ready done much, though without claiming the merit, 
in spreading the knowledge, and inducing the propa- 
gation of some of the most valuable native grapes. 
The aid of the readers of the Farmers’ Register, if 
given to this object in the manner desired, will, easily 
and beneficially to all concerned, increase and quick- 
en, an hundred fold, the results of such efforts, as any 
one individual, however zealous he might be, could 
make for this purpose. 

All wild grapes are seedlings: and as grapes fre- 
quently, (though perhaps not generally,) produce 
from the seeds fruit quite different from that of the pa- 
rent vine, it follows that new varieties may be, and are 
thus continually produced, without the design or the 
aid of man. Each of our best native kinds, now ex- 
tensively known and highly prized, has been at first 
obtained from some single seedling, discovered by ac- 





served by some one not so regardless of such things as 
most persons are. Many single seedling vines now ex. 
ist, producing fine fruit of peculiar kind, and which are 
not known except in their neighborhood, and may be 
lost entirely for want of some person’s taking care ty 
perpetuate the kind, by grafts or layers. To bring to 
light all such vines, it is requested of our readers to aig 
in bringing together the scattered and almost unknown 
facts. For this purpose, it is only necessary that any 
seedling vine, producing fruit of rare and valuable 
qualities, shall be described minutely and fully, so that 
it may not be confounded with any different kind—anq 
its locality particularly stated, so that any persons de- 
sirous to propagate such varieties, may be sure to ob. 
tain cuttings. If such descriptions, (with responsible 
signatures, ) are directed to the Farmers’ Register, they 
will be published for general information and use. 

The gentleman who has commenced making a col. 
lection of the best native grapes, and at whose sugges. 
tion we propose this plan of aiding him and others in 
such attempts, has already growing, though not yet 
bearing, vines obtained from various seedlings of 
which he had heard favorable accounts: and he will 
furnish his testimony of their value, so soon as their 
products shall enable him to give a full and correct 
report. 
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